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HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—The Eleventh be ag tae Viscount 
RANELAGH and J. C. COBBOLD, Esq., M.P.—This Society 
has now entered on its eleventh year, ates been established 
on September 7th, 1852. Prospectuses, explanatory of the 
share, deposit, land, and building departments, will be sent 
free of charge to any part of the world No partnership 
liability, and the taking of land entirely optional. Present 
rate of interest, payable in half-yearly warrants, five per cent. 
per annum on shares (with participation in any profits above 
that allowance), and four per cent. per annum on deposit 
accounts—the investors not becoming members of the Society. 

CHARLES LEWIS —_ NEISEN, Sec. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.¢ 








THE PRESS. 


ANTED, bya a verbatim Short-hand 
Writer, a SITUATION as REPORTER and READER 
on a provincial weekly Newspaper. Terms very reasonable. 
Apply by letter to “O. W."" (No. 626), 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.¢ 


nO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. a" 


gentlenten, of superior abilities and acquirements, and 
long practical experience in the entire routine of a Newspaper 
Office, Cor a RE-ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 
EDITOR of a metropolitan or provincial paper, or to write 
leaders, in which he would be found an able assistant. Terms | 
moderate; a permanent respectable berth in a suitable 
locality being we ~ object than a large salary. 
Address “L. O. I No. 629), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, w.c, 








‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, on, 
SHER, SURREY.—The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIV IL SERVICE, | 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &e. &e.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 

v _ | 
S a —WANTED by a young 
Lady a RE-ENGAGEMENT. She teaches sound 
English, with music, and the rudiments of French. Age 22. 
Atwo years’ reference. | 
Address, Miss 8S. E. HaLey, Costack, near Loughborough. | 








ANTED.—A young gentleman, age 21, 
will be in want of a SITUATION after the Christmas | 
vacation, as SECOND (Resident) CLASSICAL and MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTER, and to teach English if required, in a 
—_ school near town. Salary required 40/. An excellent 
reference. 
‘Aaaeese, “'T. HL,” (No. 630) » haa street, Strand, 


Londo 
BE NEFICED and MARRIED 


CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the ka Wo ges nny Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FO YS. between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUC. ATE for PU BL te or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. References to the lead 
Master of Uppingham, &c., &c. Terms ninety guineas 

Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”’ (No. 495), Field Office, 

348, Strands ‘London, 


D2AWING taught to pupils who live out 


of reach of masters. A professor of drawing, pupil of 
the late David Cox, has matured a system, and tested it by 
nine years’ experience, for TEACHING DRAWING through 
the medium of the post-office. 
References to pupils who have been taught by this meted, 
with full particulars, forwarded on application to Mr. C. F 
WILLIAMs, 9, Park-place, Southampton. 


T O SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
—ALFRED W. BENNETT, gg) and Bookseller, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, E is prepared to 
Supply “ducational Establishments in Duadea ‘and the country 
on the most advantageons terms. 

Orders by post, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 








Now y ready, price 5s. ; by win on roller, 5s. 4d. 
rs e 
AGNA CHARTA EMBLAZONED in 
GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum. printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2feet wide. with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied 
by express permission. 
London : JoHN CAMDEN HOrTTEN, Piccadilly, Ww. 


B°°ks ‘BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given, for immediate cash, thereby saving 

the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 

second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 

iogues gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,000 volumes of 
ooks. 








Apply to T. MILLARD. 79, Newgate-street. 


\ ANTED, by an Ex-Theological Student, 

but an educated person. partly brought up at Harrow, 
afterwards read with private Clergymen, a SITUATION as | 
PRIVATE SECRETARY to some gentleman. Advertiser is 
between 30 and 31 years old, and from delicate health and 
other reasons, is prevented from taking Holy Orders at pre- 





” Address, stating all particulars, “ F. H."’ (No. = | 
10, Wellington-street Strand, London. W.¢ 


[J OUSEKEEPER or COMPANION. pil 
Lady of high respectability, age 35, WISHES for an 
ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to an elderly lady, or as 
HOUSEKEEPER to a widower with a young family. The 
advertiser has had much experience, and can give high 
— Salary 35/.—Address 2, Post-otlice, Rock Ferry, 
eshire. 


OUSEKEEPER and USEFUL 
COMPANITON.—A lady seeks a situation as housekeeper 
and useful companion to an invalid or elderly lady or gentle. 
man, or in the house of a widower, where there are children 
requiring maternal care. The advertiser has had considerable | 
experience, and 7. offer good testimonials and references. | 
The country preferre 
dress, “ A. Z.. "10, Uppes Copenhagen-street, 
Barnsbury-road, London, N, 








THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
——_—-——}_—- 

APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 

ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gr atuitous Educational 
Registry. ‘This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GratorTous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.— Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box"’ in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


= >-- = 
EAD MASTERSHIP of the high school 
department of the Doveton Protestant College, Madras, 
South India. Salary 250 rupees per mensem (equivalent to 
300/. a year), with 150/. for passage and outfit. The engage- 
ment will be for five years. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 6178. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NON-RESIDENT TUTOR is required 

immediately in a school near town for mathematics, 
book-keeping, and writing. Good references indispensable. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6180, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


REQUIRED, after the Christmas vacation, 


in acommercial college in Yorkshire. two gentlemen 


| in Holy Orders, one to act as chaplain and take the classical 


desk, and other as examiner and superintendent of the 
elass-rooms, Oxford or Cambridge graduates preferred. 
Address, inclosing | two stamps, Box 6182, 19, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.¢ 


WANTED. at Christmas an experienced 


first-class CERTIFICATED MASTER for the Eng- 
lish department of a Free Grammar School in Leicestershire. 
Salary 120/. with a residence. ‘Testimonials to be sent on or 
before the 15th of November. Address, inclosing two stamps. 
Box 6184, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 





Want ED, a gentleman who has taken a a 


degree, and will dev ote his whole time to his duties, as 


schools. Also as MONITOR, a youth under 15, prevaring 
for college. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6186, 10, 


a Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


if 
ANTED | after 
private school, a Second Classical and Mathematical 
TUTOR. Supervision during play hours forms part of the 
system of education. Stipend 59/., with board and lodging. 
Applicants to state age. give reference, &c Address. inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box 6188, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GS OL ASSISTANT. Wanted 


diataly an English master, until Christmas. in an esta- 
blished school a few miles from London. Applicants to send 
references, &c. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6190, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT MASTER in a college near 


London, Vacant at Christmas. Salary 120/.. with rooms 
and commons. (Candidates must be in holy orders. Testi- 
monials to be sent in on or hefore November 29. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6192, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


OVERNESS. Wanted, by a lady residing | 


about thirteen miles from London, a governess to give 
lessons in French and music two days a week. The house is 
situate about five miles from a railway station, and a convey- 
ance will be provided to take her to and from the station; 
must have been accustomed to teach French. Applicants to 
state terms and give references. Address. inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6194, 10. Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS. Wanted, in an old- 


established sehool in Cumberland, ‘a well-educated 
voung lady, competent to impart a thorongh English educa- 
tion; she must also have a knowledge of French, music, and 
drawing. Applicants to state age. salary expected, &. 
Address, og two stamps, Box 6196, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


LADY, not under 20 years of age, is | 


required to superintend the education of five young 
ladies. In return, a comfortable home, with lessons in Italian 
and French, as well as on the pianoforte from a first-rate 
musician, will be given 
need apply. Address, ee two stamps, Box 6198, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. W.¢ 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS. Wanted in 

the country a lady of judgment, possessed of good health 

and spirits, and experienced and conscientious. Must be a 

member of the Church of England, and not nnde* 28 years of 

age. Music, fluent French. and thorough English required. 

Applicants to state salary, &c. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 6200, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, in the family of a clergyman of 

the Church of England, a GOVERNESS. to teach 
English, French. music, and dancing, and to take the care of 
the wardrobe of three children. the eldest ten years of age. 
Salary 16/. the first year. A German or French lady would 
not be objected to. 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, after Christmas, a LADY to | 


undertake the chief educational department in a select 
ladies’ school. She must be able to teach thoroughly French 
and music Locality Yorkshire. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6204, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT SCHOOMISTRESS wanted 

at Christmas. for an orphan asylum in Devonshire. 

Must be certificated. Salary 302, with board and lodging. 

Copies of testimonials. in candidate's own handwriting, to be 

sent in on or before Dec.4 Address. inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6206, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


| MASTER of the secon4 form in a Northamptonshire grammar | 


Christmas, in a| 


imme- | 


None but a good English scholar | 


Address, inclosing to stamps, Box 6202, | 


AILY GOVERNESS. Wanted, at 


Highgate, near London, for four girls, ages between 
Gand 12. Hours from ten to five. She must be able to teach 
sound English, music with the assistance of a master. French, 
and drawing. with daily study of the Scriptures. 40/. Ad- 
— inclosing two stamps, Box 6210, 10, Wellington-st., W.C. 


- APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Grarurrous EpucatTionaL Reaisrry, Crific 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.— Applic ants by letter should quote the number of the 
* Box "in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


> - 
GERMAN PROFESSOR, who under- 


stands French, drawing, and music, desires another 
resident engagement. Age 29. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 11,861, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


S MASTER, in or near London (salary 

1001. with board and lodging, or an equivalent), by a 

Cambridge graduate, sen. op. mathematical honours, a mode- 

rate classic, of some experience in tuition, 26 years of age, 

and in Priest's orders. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

Box 11,868, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 

prep 

TUTOR, 


> r y 

S PRIVATE TRAVELLING 
L and where the pupils are young, by a gentleman who 
has had some experience as a teacher, and whose qualifica~ 
tions and disposition would ensure ~— progress. Is compe- 
tent to give instruction on the orgar, harmonium, piano, and 
in mathematics, drill, cricket, drawing, &c. Good testimonials 
aud references. Age 19. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,865, 10, Wellington-street, Strard, W.C 


, etal wo: . 

JIRIVATE LESSONS in French, German, 
Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. Also lectures in schools on German 
and French literature, history, &c. Terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended Age 26. Address, inc! =e two stamps, Box 11,867, 

10, W ellington- street. Strand, Ww. 


S PROFESSOR of F rench, German, and 
BS Latin, by a young Swiss gentleman who has passed a 
Swiss States’ examination (equal to the degree of B.A.) Has 
had eight years’ experience in tuition, and possesses excellent 
testimonials. Is able and would not object to teach Greek, if 
required; also gymnastics. Salary from 501. to 80/., resident 
or non-resident, in a schol or family. Knows English 
| thoroughly. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,869, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GERMAN TUTOR, by 


a native of the North of Germany. Applicant is 
27 years of age. He wishes to teach only his own language, 
and that in a school in or near London. ’ He speaks a little 
English. Excellent references and testimonials. Salary 40/. 
Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 11,871, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, WC. 
S RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER, 
4 or PRIVATE TUTOR. Five years’ experience in 
teaching English generally, mathematics and classics, land 
| surveying, and geometry. Age25. Salary 40. % objection 
to going abroad. Address, inclosing ‘two stamps, Box 11,873, 
10. Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


NHE SON of a CLERGYMAN, second 


master in a first-class school, desires a TUTORSHIP for 
the approaching Christmas vacation. If for only a few hours 
daily, a comfortable home would be sufficient remuneration. 
A clergyman’s family near London preferred. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,875, 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 











La al a7 La 
AS’ TUTOR in a family, or ASSISTANT in 

in a school; the neighbourhood of London, the south 
of England, or the Continent preferred. Advertiser is 23 years 
of age; spent two years at the Lycve in France; has held the 
appointment of assistant in a school, and is ‘competent to 
teach English, French, arithmetic thoroughly, book-keeping 
by double entry, elementary algebra, geometry, and land 
| measuring. Terms 401., board and lodging. Address, inclosing 

two stamps, Box 11,877, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c 


AS TUTOR in a family or school, ag a 
graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 
class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 
Age 26, Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 
Address, inciosing two stamps, Box 11,879, 10, Wellington- 


- | street. Strand, W.C. 


v 
AS VISITING TUTOR. A “gentleman, 
formerly of Winchester College and the University of 
Oxford, has some hours disengaged. He has prepared pupils 
for Winchester, Eton, &c. High testimonials. Terms 
moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,881, 10, 
| Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, lately engaged 

as tutor, and who intends going to Oxford next year, 
wishes to meet with some clergyman or tutor,whom he might 
asssist with the junior pupils, and have some time for private 
study. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,883, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT TUTOR, or TUTOR in a 














| Greek, English, French, mathematics, and natural science. 

| Salary 30/., or less with assistance in his own studies. Expe- 

is ce, I 18 months. Address, pe two stamps, Box 11,585, 
‘Alington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


al 
‘S$ JUNIOR MASTER i in a 1 public, or in 
a clergyman’s private school, or as PRIVATE TUTOR 
where the pupils are young. Has had three years’ experience 
in first-class schools; is tall and heal*hy. Teaches English, 
Euclid, drawing, piano, junior Latin, penmanship, drill, 
cricket, sy La. brilliant organist, and would prefer an en- 
ere he could officiate as such. Terms not less than 





N'URSERY GOVERNESS. “Weal a 


a lady of decided piety to take the entire charge of three 
little boys. under 9 years of age. A knowledge of music, 
French, and Latin required. Locality, Somersetshire. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 6208, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C, 


951., board, &c. Excellent testimonials and reference. Age l¥. 
| ‘Address, eg two stamps, Box 11,887, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 





continued on next page, 
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FAMILY, by a y@ung man competent to teach T.atin, ' 
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ASSISTANT M. \STER in a private | 


Ss 
A sc - or MASTER in a British school; if the former, | 
with a salary of not less than 45/., board and lodging, or 802 
non-resident; if the latter, with not less than 801 Obtained 








a first -class certificate; has ex; rience in teaching, and can 
produce good testimonials. A Address, inc'osing two 
$ tamps, Box 11,889, 10, Wellin; gton- street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ASSISTANT MASTER (resident), by 
4% ayoung gentleman who has had two years’ experience 
in tuition, and is competent to teach English generally, junior 
mathematics, Latin, French, and drawing. Salary 20/. Age 18. 


Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,891, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C : 
S ASSISTANT MASTER, by a gentle- 


+ man who has had four years’ experience in grammar 
schools, and is capable of instructing in all the branches of a 
sound Englis sh education. Age 20. Salary would be a secon- 
dary consideration; at present he is rece iving 302. per annum, 


Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,893, 10, Welling:on- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
S GOVERNESS, in a tamily, to children 


a 


under twelve years of age. by a young lady accustomed 





to tuition, and competent to teach English generally, the rudi- 
ments of French and music. and a little of Gerinan. Has 
taught in schools and families. Good references can be given. 
Age 23 Salary “4. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,895, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c, 
GOVERNESS or TEACHE R in a 


AS 

4% school, by a young lady qué a to ir a n Engiish, 
music, singing, and in the ru eho French ddress, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,897, 10, Wellingt« saaeen W.C, 


S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s or 
- tradesman's family, by a young lady who is accustomed 
to tuition, and able to instru t in music and French, with good 
English. Would not object to travel, nor to take a situz ition 
on the Continent. Salary not less than 20/., with laundr 
expenses. Age 24. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,899, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

SG ro “bea: aoa 
AS GOVERNESS in a family, where the 
4+ & pupils are under 14 years of age. by a young lady, who 
is able to impart a sound English education, with the rudi- 
ments of music. ‘Terms 16. the first year, with laundress, 
and a prospect of increase. Has had the tuition of four young 
ladie “Ss under 12 vears of age. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 11,901, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C, 


S GOVERNESS to children under 12 


years of age, or as COMPANION to an inva’id lady, 


by a young lady who has experience in both vocations. Is 
competent to teach English, French, music, and drawing. 
Salary 252. A Midiand county preferred. Age 23. Address, 


inclosing two stamps, Box 11, 903, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to children under 12 


4 years of age, by a young lady, who is competent to 
teach the usual routine of an English education, with music 
and French. Has had four years’ experience in tuition, and 
can give respectable references. Salary not under twenty 
guineas. Age 26, Address, sneoeing two stamps, Box 11,905, 


10, Wellington-street, Str and, fk ictal = 
AS. GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 
rs who is competent to 


GOVERNESS, by a young lady, 
instruct in English, with the rudiments of French and music. 
If required, would take the entire charge of her pupils and the 
care of their wardrobes Salary 201. Good references. Ad- 
vertiser is well adapted to fill the situation of useful COM- 
PANION to a lady, and would have no objection to travel. 
Age 22. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,907, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 

pn — bea: "He" “5 

S GOVERNESS in a family, or LADY 
44% HOUSEKEEPER ina gentieman's or widower's family, 
by a voung lady, who is experienced in tuition, and can speak 
aid read French fluent ly. Has no objection to travel, nor to 
reside in the country. Salary 30/. Address, ane two 
stamps, Box 11,909, 10, Wellin; gton- street, Strand, W 


pra 
AS S GOVERNESS. The widow of a a. 
£ man wishes to recommend a young lady who has resided 
in her fain'ly as Governess. She is most conscientious in the 
discharge of her duties, and is competent to instruct in the 
general branches of a sound English education, also in music, 
French, the rndiments of drawing, and German, which she 
speaks fluently. Pupils under twelve preferred. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,911, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ rp ah Tca: : 
AS DAILY GOVERNESS, in the neigh- 
* bourhood of Waterloo-bridge, by a lady. who is com- 
petent to instruct young children in English, French, music, 
and drawing. Terms 21/. ——s Age 20. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 11,913, 10, Wellington-street, W.C, 


S ENGLISH GOVERNESS, in a gentle- 


man's or nobleman’s family, by a young lady, who is 
competent to teach thoroughly English, music, and French. 
Possesses superior testimonials; was five years in her last 
engagement Salary not under 60/. Age 23.- Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11,915, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


A LADY, who will be at liberty at 

Christmas, seeks a re-engagement as RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS ina family. She canimpart a sound English 
education in all its branches, with music, singing, French 
and the rudiments of German. Age 23. Salary 301. Address 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,917, 10, W ellington- “street, W. C 


LADY, of considerable experience and 
+ cheerful disposition, is desirous of meeting with a situa- 
tion either as COMPANION to a lady, domestic HOUSE- 
KEEPER. or as GOVERNESS to two or three young children. 
She is particularly suited for any post of trust, and further is 
a member of the Established Church, and can offer the most 
Satisfactory references. Address, inclosit 38 two stamps, Box 
11,919, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


. _ 
M USIC LESSONS, West End of London 
4 preferred, but would not object to go ashort distance 
from town once or twice a week. Terms, at her own residence, 
near Portland-place, for lessons of one hour, 7s.; at pupils’ re- 
sidence 10s. 6d; schoo!s and colleges according to agreement, 
Is a finished pianist and thorough musician. Can give her 
Jessons in German or French if desired. Age 22. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,921, 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


TENT TNT? 
YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining 
4 a situ: ation as companion to a lady. She possesses ‘a 
cheerful disposition, kind and obliging manners, is a good 
amanuensis, plays and sings, and would have no objection to 
travel. Address, stating salary and requirements, “one 
two stamps, Box 11,923, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


y 
S JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, or 
GOVERNESS in a family, where the children are under 

32 2 years of age. Advertiser is com petent to teach general 

English, French, music, singing, and the rudiments of draw- 

ing Has been a governess pupil in a_ school. Age 17. 

Salary from 16/. to 20/. per annum. Address, inclosing two 

stamps, Box 11,925, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W,C, 


| 


ASR ESIDENT GOVERN TESS to children 
£ = twelve years of age, and in or near London, by a 
oung lady accustomed to tuition, and competent to teach 
Enel ish and the rudiments of music. No objection to travel, 
nor to reside abroad. Salary 164. with prospect of increase. 
Her former engagement was in Ireland. Age 20. a 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,927, 10, Wellington-street, W. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 
young lady who has some experience in tuition, and is 

competent to teach English, French, and thorough good 

music, having been a pupil of one of the first masters in Lon- 

don, Salary 25/. Age 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 11,929, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. ae 





AS MORNING, AFTERNOON, N, DAILY, 
as or VISITING GOVERNESS; the locality of Belgravia 
but one which can be conveniently re¢ vached 
Advertiser has upwards of twenty 
years’ experience in tuition, and travelled through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Her qualifications are 
English, French, music, and elementary German and Italian. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,931, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C Z 

S MISTRESS in a public school; if in 
4 London or its suburbs, preferred. Advertiser is 24 years 
of age, has experience in tuition, and can give good references. 


would be preferred, 
by rail not objected to. 











Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,933, i0, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
r HE MUTUAL LIFE "ASSURAN Ci 


SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), 89, King-street, Cheapside, “oy 

London. 

Capital on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, 421.4291. 

Income upwar’s of 72,000. Assurances 1,667,380. 

Bonuses average more than 24 per cent, per annum on sum 
assured. 

Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 

Every Member can attend and vote at ail general meetings. 

Last Annual Report aud Accounts may be had. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!!! 
ave ery one should therefore P A against them, 
Pur RAILWAY ASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE ime -ANY 
Grant Policies = Sums froin 100/. to 1000/., Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/. in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 

while laid np by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., 
102,817/, have been paid by this C ompaly as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILW AY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d., 2d, or 3d. 
at all the Principal Stations, 

EMPOWERFD BY SPECIAL ACT OF 





to 





PARLIAMENT, 1849 


64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


R POY 
Head Offices—29, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, 
And Roya INsuRANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

The following is an epitome of the leading results shown at 

the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the 8th instant. 
FIRE BRANCH. 

Large as the Revenue under this Branch had become in 
preceding years, the year 1861 has produced a further increase 
of Fire Revenue, the Premiums having attained the sum of 
292.4027., being an increase in a single year of 29,425: 

The Fire Revenue has more than doubled in the last six 
years, the total increase being upwards of 160.0002, an advance 
by natural expansion, which is probably without pi arallel. 

The Gover: ment Returns of Duty place the Royal, as re- 
spects increase of business, at the head of the Offices. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

The prominent feature is the increase and great amount of 
the new business transacted by this Company, the sum 
assured under new Policies alone for the past year amounting 
to 521,101; exceeding, by 70 000/. the new Insurances of the 
preceding year, which again had shown a great advance on 
its predecessors. 

This large amount of business (and upon which the current 
year shows a yet further advance) is believed to result from 
public confidence, and from the signal advantage the Life 
Branch possesses in being so lightly burdened; the Fire 
Branch, from its magnitude, bearing by far the larger share of 
the general expenses of management, an advantage few Com- 
panies possess to the like extent. 

THE TOTAL PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FUNDS OF 
THE COMPANY WERE CERTIFIED r. a AUDITORS TO AMOUNT 
TO 846,000. PERCY DOVE, Manager. 

_Aug JOHN BY FOHNSTON, a 





ZUSt, 18 362. 











HACHETTE and Co., FRENCH 

‘PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS 

London: 18, King William-street, Strand, 
Paris: 77, Boulevard St. Germain. 


a 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THE 

AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY OF THE 

GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAN DICTIONARIES, 

LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSO- 

PHICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 

TRICAL MODELS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 

ARTICLES. 

LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AND 

NEWSPAPERS. 


W.c. 


PRINCIPAL FRENCH 


BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 
TRAVELLERS. 


CHILDREN AND 





GERMAN LIST. Po 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Wc 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
IBLIOTHECA PISCAT ORTA; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature 


By T. WESTWOOD. y 
Orders should be sent at once to the Fretp Office, 


. . . . r . 
MYGE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at tho 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Stre and. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
o Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


346, Strand, 





PR ESENT ATION ‘VOLUME. 





Now ready, price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
VOLUME II. of 


THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Besides a varied Collection of most interesting matter, this 
Volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED WOOD. 
CUT ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS 
aud DESIGNS for the LADY’S WORK TABLE:— 
Andalusian Vest. Dress Trimming in Cordon 
Antimacassar, Raised Crochet | Braid and Crochet. 
Bohemian Bead Bracket | Embroidered Insertion. 
Trimming. | Fender Stool, design for. 


Border and Initials for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White 
Handkerchiefs. } Cashmere. 

Boa, knitted. | Hood. 

Boots and Shoes. Initial Letters for Hand- 





kerchiefs. 
| Knitted Shetland Shawl. 
Limerick Lace Lappet. 


Braided Circular Table Cover. 
Braiding Antimacassar. 
Garibaldi Bodice. 


Broderie Handkerchief. Medallion in Open Em- 
Broderie Insertions for Pet- broidery. 
ticoats, &e. | Netted Lace. 
3roderie Flounce. | Open Insertion. 
Child’s Dress. Paper Flower Making. 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em- | Parasol, Point Lace. 
broidery. | Pelerine, & la Valliere. 
Cloth Bracket Trimming. | Petticoat. 
Collar and Cuffs, embroidered | Rosettes for Ladies’ Boots 


and Slippers. 
| Sachet Braiding. 
| Scripture Texts. 
| Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Muslin 


Collar in Satin Stitch, with 
Embroidered Linen. 
Collar and Cuffs,“Engr@lure.” 
Crochet Antimacassar. 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pil-| Sleeves and Collar, 
lows. Embroidery. 
Crochet Lace. Slipper, design for, 
Crochet Pincushion Star. Smoking Cap. 
Crochet Mat for Flower Vases, | Sofa Cushion. 
Crosses and Sacred Mono- | Tatting. 
grams. | Urn Stand. 
Circular Table Cover. | Window Curtains, border for, 
D'Oyleys. |. Netted. 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
_ Office, 86, Strand, W.C. 


PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth, 
VOLUME THE FIKST of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Containing 330 Engravings, including : 


1. PORTRAITS of the following DISTINGUISHED and 
POPULAR PERSONAGES. 

About, Edmond. ' Lacordaire, Pere. 

Alice, Princess. MacClellan, General. 

Andrews, Mrs. Martineau, Miss. 

Austria, Empress of. Mason, Mr. 

Becker, Oscar. Nightingale, Miss, 

Bonheur, Rosa, Orleans Family. 

Cambridge, Princess Mary, Peel, Sir Robert. 

Consort, the Prince, Pope Pius IX. and his 

Deerfoot. Councillors. 

Dilke, Mr. Portugal, King of. 

Duncombe, Thomas. Prussia, King of. 

Eglinton, Ear! of, Prussia, Queen of 

Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe Saqui, Madame. 
Coburg-Gotha. Slidell, Mr. 

Fairbairn, Thomas. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 

Fechter. Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson. 

Hill, Guinness. Wellington, Duchess of, 

Hi i, Mrs. 

2. One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLU: — and 

DESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK; 

3. Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLEMENTS, 
FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., of which the following 
isa list : 

Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 
Pocket Handkerchiet, traced ready for working. 
= Fashion Plates, Coloured. 
Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. 
3engal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 
Hand-screen in Bead-work. 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. 
The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 
Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 
Scarlet Poppy: to Lliustrate the Art of Paper Flower- 
making. 
The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 
Banner Screen for Bead-work. 
Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any 
Bookseller, or direct from the Otfice— 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 





Now ready, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Ilus- 

trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 

with Portrait. 

From THe “ Tres,” Oct. 14.—Mrs. Oliphant has produced 
a biography of considerable merit. The author fully un- 
derstands her hero, and sets forth the incidents of his 
career with the skill of a practised hand. The book is a 
good book on a most interesting theme.” 

From THE *‘EpinsurcH Review,”’ October.—“ Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s ‘ Life of Edward Irving’ supplies a long felt desi- 
deratum. It is copious, earnest, and eloquent. On every 
page there is the impress of a large and masterly compre- 
hension, and of a bold, fiuent, and poetic skill of portraiture. 
Irving as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, 
but exhibited with many broad, powerful, and life-like 
touches which leave a strong impression.” 


LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 
The AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATION. Seconp Epition, complete in 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
From THE “ QuaRTERLY Review,” Octcber.—-‘** We think 

it will be seen, on the whole, that this work has something 
more than the beauties of an exquisite style, or the word- 
compelling power of a literary Zeus, to recommend it to 
the tender care of a distant posterity; that in dealing with 
all the emotions, passions, doubts, fears, which go to make 
up our common humanity, M. Victor Hugo has stamped 
upon every page the hall-mark of genius, and the loving 
patience and conscientious labour of a true artist. But the 
merits of ‘Les Misérables’ do not merely consist in the 
conception of it as a whole; it abounds, page after page, 
with details of unequalled beauty.” 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By 
JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,’’ 
“French Women of Letters,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


GREECE and the GREEKS; being the 
Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in 
Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. [Jn November, 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL: 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. By Count CHARLES 
ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo., with Charts. 30s. 

“A most important and stirring book. To say that it is 
interesting would be to express inadequately the absorbing 
power it exercises over the attention and the excitement 
with which it fills the mind.”’— Daily News, 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROUND 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. By Capt. C. E, BARRET 
LENNARD. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“A most valuable accession to our colonial literature. 
Captain Lennard gives a vast amount of information which 
; intending emigrant would be most glad to receive.”"— 
daily News. 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By A 
PRISON MATRON. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 21s. 
“The authoress writes throughout with good sense, good 

taste, and good feeling. The phenomena of female prison 

life which she describes are most curious, and we consider 
her book to be as authentic as it is new in the form and 
details of its information.”"—7he Times. 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By HENRY F. CHORLEY. 


NO CHURCH. Price 5s., bound and Illus- 


trated, forming the new volume of Hurst and BLackert’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
Mopern Works. 


_ “We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
00k. It is worth the study.”"—Athencum. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
THE MAROON. By Capt. MAYNE REID. 


3 vols, 


“*The Maroon’ would rank among Capt. Reid's most 
popular works,’’—Athenceum. 

“In this brilliant and exciting romance there are scenes 
Which equal, if they do not surpass, anything which the 
vuthor has yet achieved.”"—Post. 


SLAVES of the RING; or, Before and After. 


By the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &¢. 3 vols. 


The LADIES of LOVEL LEIGH. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” “ The Valley 
of a Hundred Fires,” &¢. 3 vols. 
Also just ready, 
MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By DUTTON COOK, 


Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P, BEATON. 
3 vols, 





MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS’ 


Early in December will be published, Illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, Photographed by 
J. and C, Watkrys, from the Original Painting by Lewis, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS HOOD, 


Edited by his 50N. 


In Seven Volumes, crown 8yo., price Two Guineas, 


cloth. Vols. I. to V. are published, price 6s. each. 


Also may be had, 
1. A SECOND SERIES of HOOD’S OWN ; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 


Illustrated by humorous Woodcuts. 


2. THE FIRST SERIES of HOOD’S 


Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


38. HOOD’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. 
4. HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. Eleventh Edition. 


price 5s. cloth. 


5. HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES 


seven Original Designs. New Edition. 


DAUGHTER ; with a Preface and Notes by his SON. 
MS. page of “ The Song of the Shirt.” 


WORKS BY THE POET-LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, price 7s, cloth, : 
DYLLS of the KING. With a Dedi- 
- cation to the Memory of the late Prince Consort. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, 
By the same Author, 
1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition. 
9s. cloth. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. Twelfth Edition. Fep. 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 
4. MAUD, and other POEMS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
*,* Always to be had in morocco binding. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. cloth limp; or ls, 6d. for binding with 
“In Memoriam,” 


N INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM.” 

In which every separate clause is referred to under 

the headings of one or more of the principal Words con- 
tained in it. 


[ULUSTRATED EDITIONS of 
SAMUEL ROGERS’ WORKS. 

1. ROGERS’ POEMS. With Life, by his 
NEPHEW. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Seventy-two Vignettes on 
Steel, from Designs by TunNER and STOTHARD, 

2. ROGERS’ ITALY. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Fifty-six Vignettes on Steel, from Designs by Turner and 
STOTHARD. 

In cloth, bevelled boards, beautifully gilt, for presenta- 
tion, 18s. each; in cloth, lettered, 16s. each; in morocco, 
elegant, 30s. each. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Tenth Edition. 





i ioe WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 


1. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with 


Portrait and Vignette. 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


2. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and 


LETTERS from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. 
cloth. 


3. SHELLEY'S POETICAL 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
cloth, 

4. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

Also may be had, ’ 

1. RELICS of SHELLEY. Being the Result 
of recent Investigations of his Papers, and comprising 
several fragmentary and other pieces of great interest. 
Edited (under the sanction of Sir Percy Shelley, Bart.) by 
RICHARD GARNETT. Fep. 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 

2, SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Authentic 


WORKS. 


In 3 vols. fep. Svo. price 15s. 





Sources. Edited by Lady SHELLEY. To which is added | 
An Essay on Christianity, by Percy SmeLiey, now first | 
printed. Second Edition, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. t 


London: EDWARD MOXON 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


OWN ; or, Laughter from Year to Year, 


Fep. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
Fep. 8vo. 


in PROSE and VERSE, With Eighty- 


Fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


6. MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. 


Collated, arranged, and edited by his 


Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a 
Two Vols. post 8vo. 21s, cloth. 


W ILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S 
WORKS. 

1, WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. fep. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 Pocket Volumes, price 21s. cloth. 

*,* The above are the only Complete Editions of Words- 
worth’s Poems, 

To be had separately, 

1. THE PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poct’s 
Mind: an Autobiographical Poem. Second Edition. Fep. 
8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

2. THE EXCURSION: a Poem. 
price Gs. cloth ; in 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 

3. THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

4. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 6s. cloth, gilt edges, 


Fep. 8vo, 


—_—— 


HE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
In 4 vols. fep. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 
1. THE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, 
with a SKETCH of his LIFE. By Sir T. N. TALFOURD. 
2. FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES 


LAMB; consisting chiefly of his Letters not before pub- 
lished, with Sketches of some of his Companions, By Sir 
T. N. TALFOURD. 


3. THE ESSAYS of ELIA. 
4. ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS 
of CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, POEMS, &e. 
Also, 
1. THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 
2. THE ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. fep. 


8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


JOETRY; adapted for Prizes and Pre- 
sents, beautifully printed, and bound in fancy cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S (SAMUEL TAYLOR) 
POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 

DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, 
Price 3s. 6d, 

KEAT’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 

LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS, In 2 vols. price 63. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 





WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION, Price 
3s. 6d. 
and Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY 


MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 


WORKING 


CLASSES. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ConTENTS OF No, XXIII, FoR NovEMBER, 1862. 


The Princess Alexandra of Denmark. | 
The Religion of Business. | 
The Upward Road (founded upon fact). 
Chap. V.—The New Church. 
A Country House in Morocco, 
Hop Picking. 
Orders should be given immediately. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 





Cape Breton.—Letters to a Friend. No, V. 
From Salisbury to Yeovil. 

Elephants, Tame and Wild. 

The Angel and the Child. 

Waifs and Strays. 


Correspondence. &c. &c. 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
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On Ist December » Part & _— 20: Sete completed in 24 
Monthly Pa 
TUE DICTION ARY of "MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL KNOWLEDGE, and Complete Practical 
Guide in Health and Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and 
Colonists. By the EDITOR of the * DicTIONARY OF USEFUL 
Kx SOWLEDGE,”” and a Companion to that Work and to ,the 
* DICTIONARY OF DATLY WANTS,’ 

HovLsTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, 


COMPLETION OF as: DICTIONARY OF 
NOWLEDGE. 

On the I sth ‘October was published, 

DICTIONARY of USEFUL 

complete in Four Volumes, cloth, 

separate, 2s. 6d. Also, the FOUR 

roan, 10s.; each volume 


London. 


USEFUL 


HE 
KNOWLEDGE, 

price 10s.; each volume 
VOLUMES IN TWO. half-bound, 
Separate, 5s. 

London: 
QCHOOL sand HOME ARITHMETICS 
\ W. DAVIS, B for the NEW CODE and MIDDLE 
CLASS EXAMIN atONS. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Parts I. (10th 
thousand) and IT, (5th thousand) containing 141,412 questions 
in Arithmetic and Mensuration. Cloth 8d., eac 

KEY to each Part, with answers, 1s. 

Parts I. and II. bound together, Is. 4d., Double Key, 2s. 

The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC, con- 


taining Tables, Definitions. &c. Cloth 4d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 


Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


The fourth Edition, with numerous illustrations by eminent 
artists, in 8vo. price 21s. elegantly bound in cloth; or in 4to, 
with Proof Impressions, price 3s. 6d. 

I) y . . 

THE MIND: its Powers, Beauties 

7 ) 
Pleasures. By CHARLES SWAIN, F.R.S.L. 

“On rising from the perusal | need not fear that it shall not 
of this poem, we know not | outlive him. The other poeins, 
which most to admire, its | which form one half of the 
mind or its heart, its soul or | volume, are full of mind, 
its dress, It is the production | nature, sweetness. and taste.” 
of a master spirit, and Swain! Fraser's Magazine. 

ENGLISH MELODIES. Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
cloth ; or with bevelled covers, gilt, 7s. 

“Of all our song writers; Charles Swain There is 
there is none more loveable, | life and soul in his verse.” 
none more musical than Critic 

LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. Fcap. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. cloth; or with bevelled covers, 4s. 6d. 

“Charles Swain is one of “To thousands these poems 
our ‘few poets of whom)! will be as dear and acceptable 
posterity will take note.” as Burns’s to a Scotchman.” 

Literary Gazette. New Quarterly Review. 


and 
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THE | ORI TIC. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

SINGULARLY UNEVENTFUL MONTH, whether as re- 

£\.  gards literature, art, or science, is that which has just closed 

behind us. No books to speak of; publishers being apparently 

paralysed by the uncertain condition of trade and the depressing 

influence of the American miseries—a brisk time though for the 

political newspapers, to whom every wind—whatever *airt it blaw” 

—brings good: the Conservative journals making great sport at the 

disruption of the most successful republican experiment of the cen- 
tury, and the liberal ones overjoyed at—they only know what. 

No doubt the most successful book of the month is a ‘ sensation” 
novel by a young lady. ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret” has attained its 
fourth edition in as few weeks, and the fair head of its authoress has 
added wealth of material gold to that with which Nature has endowed 
her. By the way, Miss Brappon’s heroine has golden hair and she 
can “smile and smile and be a villain.” Let us hope only half the 
portraiture Is true. 

The Great Exhibition—as an exhibition—closes on the day when 
these words appear, although it remains open another fortnight as a 
bazaar. Commercially, it will prove a failure, as we announced at the 
first. Somebody (whether guarrantors or others we know not) will 
nave to find between 50,000/. and 60,0001. of deficit. Some sav Messrs. 
Kerx and Lucas will bear the burden. Why should they? If they 
do, they will be the most chivalric of builders, Friendly statisticians 
point out that the number of visitors is about equal to that which 
attended in 1851. What then? This exhibition has been open a 
full fortnight longer. Then again, the present building is much 
larger, and the cost will bear no comparison: the present building, 
with its monstrous wasteful domes, has cost nearly 40,000/. in excess 
of the total cost of the Crystal Palace of 1851 and the Sydenham 
Palace put together. The Prixce or Waters, however, is to preside 
over the ceremony of distributing the medals and certificates of 
honourable mention, which is to take place next January. How 
many persons will be attracted even by that circumstance into spend- 
ing a cold January day in the deserted shed at South Kensington 
remains to be seen. 

One of the great events of the month has been the Congress of the 
British Association at Cambridge. The meeting does not appear to 
have given unmitigated satisfaction, as the echoes of certain com- 
plaints (which will be found elsewhere in our columns) too clearly 
testify. On looking over the abstracts of the papers read, the solid 
additions made to the stock of human knowledge by this meeting do 
not seem to be overwhelming. 

Next month, judging by the publishers’ lists, will be a more 
eventful one from the literary point of view. Many promising 
announcements are made, and our next impression will report, we 
confidently expect, something better than barrenness. 

A letter of instructions to Inspectors of Schools upon the adminis- 
tration of the Revised Code has lately been issued from the Council 
Office, bearing the signature of the Secretary, Mr. Lincen. Instead 
of being merely explanatory, this pamphlet is legislative, and to a 
much greater extent than most of the old “ Minutes” were. A formal 
pledge was given when the modified Revised Code was accepted by 
Mr. Waxrore that no material alteration should be attempted without 
Parliamentary sanction. This pledge has been cowpletely disregarded 
by Mr. Linaen, who, in the pamphlet before us, inaugurates several 
most sweeping changes in the provisions of the Code itself. By way 
of illustration we may refer to the regulations contained in the Code 
in regard to the payment of schoolmasters. It was by the Code made 
a condition of managers receiving the Government grant that certifi- 
cated teachers should be employed and duly paid. This “‘ duly paid ” 
was fully defined in the Code to be the receiving of “not less than 
three times the grant allowable upon their certificates,” and further 
that ‘they have a first charge to the extent of this grant, being one- 
third of such due payment, upon the money received by the managers, 
under Article 40.” This appears to be plain English, and it formed a 
basis upon which teachers thought they could rely, and make agree- 
ments with managers; and, further, it appeared to be a condition that 
managers could not evade without forfeiting all claim to the grant. 
Mr. Livcen, however, thus instructs inspectors to advise manugers to 
repudiate the condition altogether: “‘ The defence of managers to a 
teacher who would take advantage of the article (!) must be that he 
has been ‘ duly paid’ in the sense which it defines, and he is so in any 
of the following cases: 1. If his agreement was to receive three times 
the grant payable upon his certificate, or more, and he has received 
three times that grant, he is ‘ duly paid,’ although he may not have 
received the full sum for which he agreed. 2. If he agreed to receive 
less than three times the same grant, he is ‘ duly paid’ if he has received 
the sum he has agreed for, 3. He may agree to waive the benefit of 
the article altogether, in which case he is ‘duly paid,’ whatever he 
receives!” Surely comment on such a piece of dishonest evasion is 
superfluous! Very tew attorneys, whose names have not been struck 
off the rolls, would use such Jesuitical casuistry. Here is an article 
that makes due payment of the schoolmaster a condition, and defines 
such due payment. Never mind the article, says this pamphlet; all 
you have todo is to agree with your teacher to waive it, and then 








“duly paid” does not mean the sum stated in the Code, or, in fact, 
any sum whatever; even if a teacher receive nothing he is ** duly paid.” 
These, in fact, are the very words of one of the cases put by way of 
illustration: ‘“*F. If he [a schoolmaster] has agreed to waive the 
article, and to receive 100/., but has received nothing, he has no charge 
upon the grant, of whatever amount it may be.” Such is the way in 
which Parliamentary pledges and the most essential features of the 
Revised Code are repudiated by the administrators of the Council 
office. Instead of the former plan of effecting an alteration by a new 
‘** Minute,” which cannot new be openly pursued, changes that are 
deemed desirable by the Council officials are now to be brought about 
by ‘letters of instructions” from the secretary? What confidence 
ean be placed in such administrators? These gentlemen probably 
regard with satisfaction the injury done to certificated schoolmasters, 
and are probably indifferent to the deterioration of popular education 
which will result from the exodus of experienced teachers that is now 
rapidly going on; but they should at Mast have discernment enough 
to see that the present extreme measures are paving the way for a 
complete reaction, in which we may be sure {the Codifiers will be 
regarded as cautionary examples in the same way as rats are nailed to 
barn doors. 





The Science and Art Department has issued a summary of its rules 
in regard to the assistance they are prepared to render to the indus- 
trial classes in procuring instruction in drawing and science. After 
enumerating the branches of science to be studied, the nature of the 
assistance is then detailed. There are, first, payments to teachers 
who have gained by examination the certificate of the department ; 
next, grants for apparatus, prizes for successful students, including 
exhibitions and royal scholarships in connection with the School of 
Mines. The rules under which the plan is to be worked are clear 
and precise, but will be a dead letter in regard to the most important 
field in which the department can only hope for enlarged operations, 
viz., the elementary schools. Mr. Linaen has succeeded in forcing the 
Department to adopi a rule (xx.) as follows: “‘ The certified master of 
an elementary school who has pupil-teachers apprenticed to him 
cannot receive the science certificate allowance, even if holding a 
science certificate.” When we mention that under the Revised Code 
the schoolmaster receives no payment whatever for the instruction of 
pupil-teachers, the rule seems only explicable as being intended 
to cramp the operations of the Science and Art Department by the 
exclusion of the elementary schoolmaster from one sphere of industry. 
Mr. Liycen thinks the Department may “ usefully subsidise [a strange 
term for payment for work done and tested by results] its local 
schools of art to such an extent as may enable managers of adjacent 
elementary schools to send their children to them;” but objects 
*‘ radically to making a direct ‘extra’ grant to an elementary school.” 
That is, the creation of a duplicate set of school-rooms, teachers, &c., 
should be encouraged for the teaching of science, rather than econo- 
mically employing the existing machinery of the elementary school 
and its teacher! Mr. LinGen practically says, pay anybody and 
everybody so that you do not assist the elementary school. The 

Revised Code was understood to be based on the principle of paying 
for results in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and as the State bas 
thought fit to encourage drawing and science, on the same principle 
of paying for results instead of means. But, according to Mr. Linen, 
this is all a mistake. He contends that the Revised Code is not 
a plan for special payments, but penalties; not payments for reading, 
for writing, and for arithmetic, but penalties for failure in these respec- 
tive essentials. But admitting the correctness of this novel interpre- 
tation, the prohibition against paying the schoolmaster for tho 
additional work of teaching drawing is, as Captain Donrtiy 
puts it, as monstrous as saying to a bricklayer that he shall 
lay one thousand bricks and no more. “I cannot see,” 
continues Captain Donetiy, “ how Government can pay one 
set of men for doing a thing, while it excludes other equally 
competent men from earning the same payment.” Nor can we, 
nor any except those who are bent upon disqualifying elementary 
teachers, and them alone, from obtaining the payments from the State 
which are open to all other persons for successful teaching in drawing 
and science. The question is not whether the State does right in 
paying for the teaching of drawing and science. Some contend that it 
should not pay for any branch of education whatever, or help people 
to acquire what it is thei interest to obtain. The State does pay for 
the elemergary subjects of education, and it has sanctioned drawing 
and science being included, because it finds that otherwise these things 
are taught badly or not at all, and that the expensive penalty of 
ignorance falls on the community. Mr. Lixcen does not object to the 
payment for science and drawing, and says, if’ the plan ‘offered no 
direct grants to elementary schools, | should think it in other respects 
a good one.” Whence this unaccountable animus against the school ? 
He continues, ‘ If the money must be paid, it should at least he paid 
to the managers.” ‘This is kick number two against thé schoolmaster ; 
which, however, is very eflectively disposed of by Mr. Reparave, who 
observes, “‘ The advantage of paying the schoolmaster is to make his 
interest in the teaching ‘ direct,’ while it would be less if paid to the 
managers, The payment is only for a certain amount of work done.” 

We insert the following corrigendum ; 

Sir,—I would ask you to correct an error which you no doubt copied from the 
Bookseller respecting the death of the late Mr, Chas. Griflin. The paragraph 
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states: “ He was the son of Mr. Richard Griffin, the founder of the house of 
R. Griffin and Co., of Glasgow.” In justice to the memory of my late father, 
I beg to say that it was ie who was the founder of the said house—he placing 
Mr. R. Griffith to manage the business, and some years after my father sold the 
stock to Mr. G., who retained the agency ; and, during a period of many years 
standing, both houses have worked together in a spirit of good will and friend- 
ship.—I am, Sir, yours, &c, W. Trae. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CAMBRIDGE, 
\ E HAVE HEARD SO FREQUENTLY that this, the 
thirty-second meeting of the British Association, will hold no 
distinguished or dignified place in the history of that body, that we 
are inclined briefly to review the incidents which have led to this 
assumed loss of position, Almost before Cambridge was reached, the 
small conclave who are as a hidden mystery of unknown powers in 
the working of all our academies and associations had been seen 
shaking their beads. Preternaturally-acute senses had even caught 
sounds of creakings among these unseen wheels, and these being 
echoed, became cries of evil promise among the petrels of our hebdo- 
madal literature, who thus inaugurated the work they came to aid, 
It may be supposed that predictions of failure and loss would not 
tend to improve the amenities, either of Cambridge, or of her philo- 
sophical visitors, but as regards the University and town, we confess 
ourselves unable to remember any of those wonderful ‘ shortcomings 
and slights ” which, we were told, had disarranged the springs and 
movements of the associated machine, Dwellers in and cut of 
colleges welcomed their thousand visitors, and did for them what they 
could. Cambridge is not Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
or Aberdeen—towns which appear to have caused forgetfulness of the 
objects of the Association in the minds of some members, by a lavish 
and indiscriminating system of ovational feasting. Scientific palates 
need not be wholly averse to dainties, but if the nomades of philo- 
sophy are to camp always in the tents of the flesh, it must eventually 
turn to their hurt, We shudder to think how far removed from 
rational philosophy next year’s papers may have been, had a second 
course of Manchester been ordered for the wandering savans. As it 
is, they will probably enjoy their entertainment the more next year ; 
but let them remember that it is Oxford and Cambridge which make 
such feastings possible. 

But though we cannot reasonably endorse complaints made against 
colleges and town, we are obliged to accept very regretfully the remarks 
made freely against the Association itself. No one who has at heart 
the prosperous existence of it, as a body of honourable philosophers, 
can look without pain at the increase during the last three years of 
those wranglings at the gate of knowledge which can and do only 
result in obstruction and delay. Contending philosophers, who dispute 
for half a day upon subjects as unsatisfying as the kinship of men with 
apes, neither enter the temple themselves, nor allow others to go in. 
Concerning the scientific good to be derived from keeping the ques- 
tion open, and producing it, meeting after meeting, with all its urti- 
cating tentacles fully displayed, we confess entire ignorance and 
unbelief. We are bound to conclude that the philosophers who have 
staked out this neutral ground on the principle that each man shall 
dispute his neighbour's claim, have considered that development does 
not always mean progress, and that the ground may be tilled and 
sunk into without raising it above its former value. ‘They have, no 
doubt, all graduated in that school of biological thought which teaches 
the derivative value of lateral developments, and that an approach to 
the human form in one anatomical particular does not imply a corre- 
sponding proximity in station and relationship. We wish also to 
assume their entire knowledge of the law of divergences, which we 
remember to have read of as a backward, and not a progressive, ten- 
dency in creation, But if, after the contemplation of these and 
kindred studies, nothing more satisfactory can be presented for the 
appeasement of the lay mind than the paper produced by Professor 
Owen at this Cambridge meeting, which had not the apology of a 
single new point to offer in extenuation of its appearance, we are 
doomed, we fear, to a long continuance in our opinion. ‘The subject 
itself is become a yearly scandal. Year after year it appears, spiced 
with the same irritating topics. As regularly Democritus follows in 
its wake with his parable of comment, in which some discern the 
thinly-veiled form of the other teacher, the shadow of the weeping 
philosopher. ‘This year, a speech of that inane booby, Lord Dun- 
dreary, has been added to gorilla literature by, as is reported, a 
reverend professor of the University, a production which the ‘Society 
for the Discouragement of Mirth” will probably be inclined to adopt. 

Another subject, and one which has long been a stock entertain- 
ment of our annual gathering, we are inclined to visit less harshly, 
because it doubtless is, to some extent, a pleasure to the lady philo- 
sophers and their friends—we allude to the “lectures with experi- 
ments ” which usually attract the largest audiences of the week. But 
our fair friends have, we are sure, so little wish to class a lecture on 
chemistry with a séance of M. Robin, that we may be permitted to 
point out how nearly the modern performance of the two entertain- 
ments are becoming allied, and how little reverence can be inspired 
by the grandest and most subtle truths of science, when they are pre- 
sented with the accompaniment of sensational jugglery. 

‘he remarks made by some of the speakers upon the desirable ex- 
tension of science in the curriculum of University study, led to some 
puviic and private discussions, and, on two occasions, the college 
system suffered some injustice at the hands of its would-be im- 
provers, 














One day in the Geological Section was nearly devoted to flint imple- 
ments, almost to the setting aside of a subjeet which ought first to be 
settled, the physical climate and surface conditions of Europe during 
the age to which these ancient weapons have been referred. The 
subject met with its opposing side, in the person of a former wrangler 
of the University, who was somewhat hardly used by Dr. Falconer 
in reply, though the opportunity of visiting the sins of indifference to 
scientific teaching committed by Cambridge in former years upon her 
children, was a temptation hard to be resisted. Refreshed by this 
exposition of error, Dr. Falconer fell with a pious zeal upon poor 
Mr. Macmillan, for having, in a moment of weakness, admitted a 
thoroughly heterodox article into his usually truth-teaching serial ; 
and again the University had to suffer for the faults of her sons. But 
we do not think that lasting annoyance can be felt from any remarks. 
Indeed, when the address by Prof. Huxley ‘‘ Upon the condition and 
Prospects of Biological Science,” which we are glad to learn is now 
passing througe the press, appears with a few introduced notes 
suggested at after meetings, it will doubtless be as acceptable to the 
University, as it will be valuable to all who desire the spread of biolo- 
gical science. A report on the zoology of the herring, read by this 
able naturalist, in which some mysteries were cleared up, and the mis- 
statements of Pennant corrected, was an interesting contribution to 
Section D. Indeed, the zoological papers were of unusual interest. 
Dr. Falconer in this, and a kindred section of natural history, settled 
the range and distribution of the Proboscidea, past, present, and 
to come; and Mr. Lubbock introduced the fine ‘* Darwinian 
fact,” as it is the fashion to call sach illustrations, of an Hymenop- 
terous insect which swims with its wings. With few exceptions, 
the papers presented were of equal merit to those annually 
produced, some few being above the average. Of these latter 
may be reckoned, communications by the Astronomer Royal, 
“On the Strains in the interior of Beams and Tubular Bridges; ” 
by Prof. Phillips, “On Slaty Cleavage;” by Mr. Glaisher, 
“On Eight Scientific Balloon Ascents;" and by Dr. Fairbairn, 
‘On Projectiles.” Some papers may be noted for the amuse- 
ment they created; of such we may instance a decypherment 
of a Pheenician inscription on a monumental stone in Aberdeen- 
shire, by the late Dr. Mill, which, read by another antiquary, gave a 
result similar to “ Bill Stubbs His Mark,” as contrasted with the pro- 
digious display of learning in the paper ; a conclusion, however, which 
some honourable Pickwickian seems to have doubted, as we hear that 
rubbings of the inscription are to be sent to the most eminent 
archeologists of Europe; and a paper, which described a method of 
arriving at the intellectual capacity of schoolboys by the help of scales 
and weights. 

Notwithstanding our objection to the topics and their treatment, 
which cropped out so unpleasantly at the Cambridge gathering, we 
are far from thinking that those symptoms of inherent decay which 
exist in all institutions have yet manifested themselves in the British 
Association. We may be inclined to regret that the famous “ Red 
Lion” dinner, rendered classical, as we hoped, by the name of its 
founder, was given up last year, and was reassembled, in a slight and 
unsatisfactory manner, the present one; and that proximity to 
London had little effect in adding greatly to the number of members 
or associates; but the first omission is explained by the profuse 
hospitality which has lately prevented the genial outpourings of 
naturalists from taking place at a fixed time and place; and the second 
loss may be reasonably explained by considering the time of year fixed 
by collegiate arrangements for the meetings. Most English families 
families were out of town, and nearly the whole of our foreign friends 
had returned to their homes. 

Next year the Association is to visit a district rich, in many appli- 
cations of the word, in the variety of its natural productions, and in 
places of local interest for the excursionists, no less than in the 
mechanical and manufacturing hives which produce so largely the gold 
always freely offered by the North to aid philosophical researches. We 
look forward to a united and prosperous meeting—a gathering worthy 
of the days which some choose to call brighter than the present ones. 


Mr. Breese’s Stereoscoric SitipEs.—All who have ventured the ascent 
into the garret in which the photographic department of the Exhibition was 
concealed will have been astonished at a stand of stereoscopes exhibiting some 
new and wonderful effects of light and shade. If they took the trouble to 
inquire they learned that the artist by whom this new extension of the photo- 
graphic art has been accomplished is Mr. Brerse, of Acocks Green, near 
Birmingham. We have now before us four of those slides, and we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them to be the most beautiful works of their kind 
that have been yet produced. There is first, a moonlight scene, where the 
effects of that light on sky and sea, and even its peculiar tint, are perfectly 
preserved. The second is ‘ A Storm,’’ presenting not one light only, but many 
lights, some streaming from the sky, others reflected from the sea, with the 
tints of every crag of the huge pile of clouds, and gradually melting from the 
blackness of the tempest into the distant blaze of moonlight. It is nature 
herself. Next we have the Slate Rock at Aberystwith, perhaps the most 
perfect bit of photography in the whole Exhibition, showing not only the strata 
in marvellous minuteness, but the effect of bright day glinting upon the 
slimy rocks. The fourth is a group of glass, marvellous in this, that the 
colour and transparency of the glass are caught so accurately as to be real. 
How these extraordinary effects are produced is a secret known only to the 
artist; but they are a new triumph of the art. We know not if Mr. Breese has 
a depot in London, where his works can be procured, but doubtless they may 
be had on application to him by letter at the address stated above, and we 
recommend all lovers of the stereoscope (and who is aot ?) to send for the four 
we have described, and sure we are that when seen they will add to their collec- 
tion as many more of Mr. Breese’s “ effects of light” as he has yet produced. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Essai sur lHistoire de ?Humanité. Par Micnuarn Antoniwes. 

Leipsic: Brockhaus. pp. 318. 

AN IS CONTINUALLY DISPOSED to rebel against the 
spontaneousness of nature—to enthral nature by his pedantries. 
Yet, armed with her grand necessities, her opulent vitalities, her 
invincible fervours, Nature pursues her path, alike annihilating the 
works and mocking the theories and dreams of man. Nature cannot 
be the slave of the moral purpose which man attributes to her; 
Nature cannot be judged by man’s shallow, audacious understanding ; 
and Nature cannot, have made the universe for man’s special benefit, 
as man, in his vanity, insanely believes. Philosophy should be an 
attempt either to determine man’s relations to the infinite or to furnish 
man with sane and salutary guidance in the domain of the finite. But 
in modern days philosophy is a proud, a shameless, a monstrous self- 
idolatry. How far have philosophers departed from the modesty and 
moderation of the ancient Oriental wisdom, which never pretended to 
see more than it saw, and which, awed by the mysterious and invisible, 
bowed its head in silence and adoration. To that ancient Oriental 
wisdom, no less humble than sublime, we must return if philosophy is 
to fulfil its fitting vocation, and if man is to take his attitude neither 
too lofty nor too low in immensity. 

The phantasy that man is not a part of nature; that he is not 
subject to natural conditions; that he is the favourite of Deity 
leads to conceptions of Deity the most degrading. » The bound 
less and beautiful principle of life is exiled from the universe and a 
capricious despot 1s enthroned. From a faith in this favouritism 
of the Supreme Being man justifies all his own bigoted sectarian- 
isms and cruel persecutions, for if man is the favourite of the 
Almighty, it is logical to conclude that certain individuals of the 
human race must be more especially his favourites. Verily the 
miracles of astronomy and the revelations of geology, carrying us into 
abyss after abyss of space, into abyss after abyss of time, should re- 
buke man into a becoming sense of his own comparative insignificance ; 
should urge him genially and gladly to blend neither a worm nor an 
archangel with the eternal order, the unbroken harmony, of creation. 
One : the most recent and daring conceits of the pedants has been to 
meee acture what they pompously call the philosophy of history. 

e development of humanity is for them that which it is the cant to 
name a sensation drama, full of sparkling points and startling 
effects, full of wonder and thunder. We reject entirely and empha- 
tically the notion that a philosophy of history is possible. That this 
cosmos of earth corresponds to the cosmos of the universe we have 
ay. ry proclaiming. Such a creed fires us with an enthusiasm for 
— we cannot find adequate words. But that there is a God in 

istory and another God apart from history we denounce as an im- 
posture and a hallucination. 

The unknown Russian gentlemen who discourses to us under the title of 
Michael Antonides, has the ambition to give usa philosophy of history— 
a delineation and interpretation of God’s dealings with mankind. His 
_— is divided into two parts. In the first part some of the principal 
Micke on the philosophy of history are analysed ; while in the second, 

ichael Antonides presents his own particular scheme. The author 
seems to think that the rudiments of a philosophy of history may be 
found in St. Augustine’s * City of God.” But of the moderns, Bos- 
suet, is his ‘* Discourse on Universal History,” was the first to grapple 
ee and comprehensively with the problem of human fate. 

en followed Vico, with his principles of a new science concerning 
the nature of nations, whose most notable successor in the eighteenth 
ps a Herder, in his ‘Ideas on the Philosophy of the History 
ot an ind.” In a very different direction from Herder marched the 
rench iconoclasts. Voltaire wrote his ‘ Philosophy of History” 
= his “*Essay on the Spirit and Manners of Nations ;” and 
oa who was rather better than an iconoclast, his ‘* Sketch 
Dideree — Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind.” 
rt ye = others were the champions of universal illuminism 
pa — overthrow, and a philosophy of History was for them 
ct ag Sn the appreciation of past overthrow and of past illu- 
oo M ontesquieu, and the great English historians, brought 
he as well as more erudition into the subject than the 
ae sc or of Voltaire. _ But the French revolution deepened the 
ot > “" the German philosophy widened the range, elevated the 
Pet o ruits of the ew thought and the new emotion were 
sa Schlegel’s “ Philosophy of History,” and Hegel’s still more 
“0 orable book on the same topic. Hofstede, professor at Gronin- 
Ede published in 1849 Lectures, in Dutch, on “ The History of the 
ducation of Mankind by God till the Coming of Christ,” in which 
gs a to complete an outline of ‘The Education of the 
os ay a by Lessing. Eight years ater. appeared Bunsen’s 
te Wocla istory ; or, the Progress of the Faith in a Moral Order of 
pe orld. A little earlier, a elaborate Russian book, without the 
ut 1or’s name, came forth with the title, “ Wisdom and Goodness of 
God in the Destinies of the World and of Man.” 
Now, doubtless the best works on the philosophy of History, in- 


| cluding that of our friend Michael Antonides, contain many sugges- 
tive ideas, many ingenious conjectures, many important statements. 
But how much, from the nature of the case, must be arbitrary and 
false! At the outset we meet the appalling fact that progression 
in one thing always involves retrogression in another. For instance, 
if the heroic virtues flourish, the humaner virtues decline ; and seldom, 
except by the sacrifice of the former, can the latter divinely reign. In 
the present age there is a sort of vague and lachrymose sentimentalism 
which parades itself as the most opulent human love. Even were it this, 
how fatal would it be to those robust, those Titanic energies, without 
which a nation cannot be permanently great! The jargon of philan- 
thropy and the babblement about social science are sorry substitutes 
for valour and for chivalry. Civilisation may be, and often is, only a 
polite designation for moral degeneracy. ‘The ideal community 
supposes a complete and harmonious culture of all faculties, of all 
elements. And man may ultimately realise the ideal community. 
But hitherto the price for what is excellent has generally been 
something still more excellent, so that, along with tragical sacrifice, 
there has been deplorable onesidedness. We are neither optimists 
nor pessimists, though, if we were compelled to choose, we should 
associate ourselves with the optimists. At nature we look as she is, 
and as she longs and strives to be. The fine phrases, the daring 
speculations, ot Hegel and the rest may dazzle but they cannot 
deceive us. In theory, it may be well to say that history, poetic at 
first, then heroic, then human, has become since the advent of 
Christianity, unitive. Neither poetic, nor heroic, nor unitive history 
is history proper, which must evermore limit itself to the two grand 
divisions of the national and the biographical. Theoretical cosmo- 
politanism may be as hollow as practical cosmopolitanism is perni- 
cious; and, whatever may be the benefits of Christianity, it cannot 
change the essential nature of mankind. What to the Greek or the 








Roman was the barbarian, that to the Christian is the heathen or the 
infidel, And no hatreds have ever been more ferocious than the theo- 
logical hatreds of the Christian. How little of real effect has the 
belief in the unity of the human race, the belief that men are 
brethren—that they have one Almighty Father! Slavery never 
took such a horrible shape among the ancients as it wears at this 
hour in North America. And in aland where, more than anywhere else, 
transcendentalisms about human progress and human perfectibility 
are current. how wholesale, how dire, how deliberate has been the 
slaughter of citizens by citizens! What conquests among the ancients 
can be brought as parallels for perfidy, for cruelty, for avarice, to those 
by the Spaniards in America? What institution had the ancients so 
diabolical as the Inquisition? It would not be well to annihilate 
human passions and human antagonisms, even if they could be annihi- 
lated. Asa rule, he who loves his household best, loves his country 
best: he who loves his country best is warmest in his affection, most 
ungrudging in his helpfulness to the whole human family ; whereas 
the cosmopolitan is a mortal who cares for no one but himself. ‘The 
pretended philosophy of history recognises existence only so far as 
it recognises the historical; but how small a part of existence 
does the historical embrace! And are not likewise the sublimest 
things those which cannot be delineated or recorded. The planet 
Neptune, discovered not long ago, takes a hundred and sixty-four 
years to go round the sun ; and it is conjectured that there are planets 
still remoter from the sun than Neptune. Yet had not Neptune, so 
recently revealed to the glance of science, been marching for incal- 
culable ages on its stupendous and lustrous journey? Central Africa 
and Eastern Asia are worlds in themselves. For what myriads and 
myriads of human beings have Central Africa and Eastern Asia been 
the theatres. To the pedants, however, who discourse on the philo- 
sophy of history, Eastern Asia and Central Africa are as completely 
nonentities as the planet Neptune was, ere the telescope seized it as 
majestic it rolled along. ‘The philosophy of history in effect, instead 
of being magnificently sympathetic and catholic, is frigidly, disdain- 
fully exclusive. 

Let us look at the plan and distribution of the concluding part 
of our author’s work. According to him history is severed into 
two eras—the ancient era and the modern era. These two eras 
include seven historical cycles, of which the six first, divided into 
two sections, belong to the ancient era, whilst the new era forms one 
cycle only. The first section of the ancient era includes three cycles 
—the cycle of India, the cycle of Babylon, the cycle of Egypt. In 
the cycle of India there are three phases—Vedism, Brahminism, 
Buddhism ; in the cycle of Babylon, and in that of Egypt, there are 
no distinct phases. “The second section of the ancient era includes 
three cycles—the cycle of Israel, the cycle of Greece, the cycle of 
Rome. In the cycle of Israel we encounter three phases—theocracy, 
sacred royalty, hierocracy ; in the cycle of Greece three phases— 
origin, growth, decay; in the cycle of Rome three phases—Rome a 
royal city, Rome republican and aristocratic city, Rome monarchical 
city, and queen of the world. The seventh and concluding cycle 
includes three grand phases. In the first phase we have the advent 
of Christianity, extending from the birth of Christ to the fall of the 
Empire of the West; in the second, and in three periods, the pro- 
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pagation of Christianity from the Fall of the Western Empire to that 
of the Eastern empire; in the third, the Renaissance of Christian 
civilisation,—from the fall of the Eastern empire down to our own day. 
Now, how narrow and superficial is this scheme! How it overlooks 
the parts played by such lands as Picenicia and Arabia! How it forgets 
the revolutions achieved by successive waves of migration! How it 
limits the gaze to a handful of prominent nations, and spurns what- 
soever bas not been treasured for us in books! Take a single fact as 
demonstrating the folly of such capricious modes of classifying! For 
centuries after the fall of the Western empire, the colossal pheno- 
menon was not the propagation of Christianity, but the propagation 
of Mahometanism, which, besides its other notable results, kept 
Christianity itself from being swamped in merest monkery. Heedless 
and irreverent, the pedants stand on the graves of buried giants, and 
deem no dust sacred except that which is found in museums. Con- 
template the cycle denominated Babylon on the one band, and the 
onrush into Europe of a puissant race—the Celts, the Germans, or 
the Sclavonians—on the other, and you must pronounce the latter to 
be infinitely the nobler and more impressive reality of the two. In 
the name of Everlasting Perfection, we war with the dogma of Ever- 
lasting Perfectibility. Each thing is perfect in itself, has its own sum 
of life, its own sphere, its own destiny. To assert the contrary is to 
accuse Providence of injustice. Greek civilisation corresponds the 
completest to our vision of the beautiful. Why, however—if Greece 
did not exist for the sake of Greece, but for the sake of universal 
humanity, for the sake of all coming generations—were the 
creations of Grecian art, the productions of Grecian literature, 
in the main allowed to perish? Why of the numerous dramas 
of the incomparable Sophocles have only a few survived? If 
there were not a higher wisdom than human wisdom, the government 
of the world would, judged by human wisdom, appear supremely 
chaotic. 

It would then seem that Providence took as much trouble to 
destroy as to create whatsoever is gladdest and grandest. During 
the period that the Catholic Church of Western Christendom was 
organising itself, a cry of anguish burst from the terrified heart of the 
nations. It was thought that the day of judgment was at hand. The 
despair was as general as the disaster and the disorder. Was the 
eclipse sent for nothing but some ulterior purpose? Is it not more 
in consonance with what Nature unfolds to us of herself to believe that 
eclipses come in human aflairs as they come in the movements of the 
heavenly orbs, as part of a system whose harmonious developments, 
whether visible or invisible, never cease. 

The identification of suprente life and supreme reason is an 
article of faith to which the true saint and the true sage must alike 
pertinaciously cling. There are moments when our own sor- 
rows and the woes of the world darken this consoling trust for us 
all. But it never fails to revive if in every vicissitude we combat 
with the same courage, labour with the same diligence. But Supreme 

teason is instinctive Deity, not that mechanical prescience of which 
the pedants prate. fuman government cannot be the symbol, the 
representative of Divine government; forasmuch as human govern- 
ment is principally designed to restrain and correct irregularities ; 
whereas for the Divine government, irregularities are mere impossi- 
bilities. Man often conceives that he is advancing in enlightenment, 
that he is drawing nearer to a clear and comprehensive con- 
ception of the Deity, when he passes from the anthro- 
pomorphism of the savage to the anthropomorphism of the 
sophist. This is a grievous error. There is some truth in the 
anthropomorphism of the savage—in the anthropomorphism of the 
sophist there isnone. Man, by the mere fact that he is man, cannot 
in his ideas of Deity escape from anthropomorphism of some kind. 
But he will the more thoroughly escape the more he throws aside his 
own personality. Thereby arises a mystical commune between 
himself and the Unseen. When it was said by lips which to Chris- 
tians are the holiest, that God is not the God of the dead but the God 
of the living, it was in substance asserted that God must ever be 
sought in the present, and that man is unpardonably presumptuous in 
striving to reconcile the actual with the bygone manifestations of the 
Omnipotent. How common in these days is the confession that the 
ways of God are inscrutable; yet they who make the confession 
immediately tell you that they are so familiar with those ways as to be 
able to describe them and to inform you whither they lead. They 
demand your awe for a mystery, and then they proceed to define the 
mystery. 
Lhe universe being a vital force, not a moral problem, let us 
leave the moral problem to the sophists, and let us blend with the 
vital force. What sort of guides we may have in the sophists and the 
pedants when they preach about the philosophy of history is illustrated 
in the averments of Hegel, that the East, knowing no other liberty 
except the liberty of one man only, offers the form of despotism—that 
Greece and Rome, admitting the liberty of some men, represent the 
fourm of democracy and aristocracy —that the Germanic or 
modern European world, aware that liberty is the privilege 
of all, developes the third form, that of monarchy. Words false and 
fatucus! Where in the Germanic world, or in any other region, is 
liberty the practical heritage of all? On the Continent of Europe 


we have curious exiumples of universal liberty. An Oriental despotism 
is a simple affair, but a Continental despotism is as complicated as it 
is crushing, and has instruments of torture and tyranny with which an 
Oriental despotism is obliged to dispense—-bureaucracy, censorship, 








secret police, espionage, and paid and unpaid lay and clerical Jesuits 
in countless hosts. We repeat that there cannot be a philosophy of 
history, because what is known is but the smallest fragment of an 
immense unknown. Nevertheless, it is but just to admit that the 
work ot’ Michael Antonides is as thoughtful as its author is benevolent. 
ATricus. 


THE MONTENEGRIN CHRISTIANS. 


Herzegovina ; or, Omer Pacha and the Rebels. With a Brief Account 
of Servia, its Social, Political, and Financial Condition. By 
Lieutenant G. Arnutunot, R.H.A., F.R.G.S. London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. pp. 288. 


HE APPEARANCE OF THIS VOLUME at this precise 
period is peculiarly & propos, because the attention of Europe 
is just now attracted towards the Slavonic provinces of Euro- 
pean Turkey, by the disturbances and intrigues of which they 
are being made the arena. As with the Lebanon and the Holy 
Places, so with these provinces; under pretence of a right of religious 
protectorate over all professors of the Greek Church, Russia claims to 
interfere with the government of all countries in which they may be 
found. This ‘ right,” insolently asserted, was the indirect cause of 
that war with Turkey which might have been hurtful to her power if 
it had not been diverted into the Crimean war. The intrigues with 
which she sought to support that right led to the slaughters in the 
Lebanon, where the first aggressors were the *‘ Christian” Maronites, 
and where it was clearly proved that ‘* Christian” bishops had incited 
the murderers to their task. The Montenegrins now, the lamb-like 
protégés of Russia, are being held up as models of all that is meek 
and Christian-like, and deserving of protection from the infidel Turk. 
Let us see what Lieutenant Arbuthnot, apparently an independent 
witness, has to say upon this point. He visited these provinces, 
animated by a desire to “ keep himself au courant of the events of the 
day,” as well as“ the interest which all must feel in the condition of a 
country for whom England has sacrificed so much blood and treasure.” 
He had read all that the newspapers had to tell him on the subject, so 
he went to judge for himself, Disembarking at Gravosa, the port for 
Ragusa, he proceeded to join Omer Pacha. Scarcely had he set foot 
in the country when he arrived at the opinion that the war which that 
general was charged to carry on could not, in any other than a 
military sense, be called “an offensive war,” seeing that his object 
was, not to overrun territory, nor even to seek a combat with the 
enemy, but rather to place the country in such a state of defence as 
would render it secure from the incursions of those brigands who, having 
thrown off the Turkish rule, have sought a refuge in the fortresses of 
Montenegro, whence, in conjunction with the lawless bands of that 
province, they make frays across the frontier, carrying fire and sword 
in their wake, respecting neither age nor sex—rebels to their sovereign 
and a disgrace to Christianity.” 
Lieut. Arbuthnot estimates the population of the Herzegovina at 
182,000, which he thus divides: Roman Catholics, 52,000; Greek 
Church, 70,000; and Mussulmans, 60,000. 


Originally these were all of the same stock ; and their present divisions, while 
constituting an element of safety for Turkey, are most prejudicial to the well- 
being of the country. The Greek faith predominates in the southern and 
eastern parts of the province. Its adherents are distinguished for their activity 
and cunning—qualities which have rendered them far wealthier than their 
brethren of the Catholic communion. The possession of comparative wealth, and 
the consciousness of the moral support granted them by Russia, has made them 
presumptuous and overbearing, hating alike all sects and creeds which differ from 
their own. Their ignorance is only equalled by the fanaticism which often results 
therefrom ; and so bitter is their detestation of the Roman Catholics, that more 
than one instance has been known of its leading to foul acts of murder. Un- 
offending peasants have been taken in the revolted districts, and ordered to 
kneel and make the sign of the cross, to prove the truth of their assertions that 
they were not Mussulmans. The wretched creatures confidently did so in 
accordance with the Roman Catholic form, and their lives were unceremoniously 
forfeited to the bigotry and ferocity of their unrelenting judges. Nor are either 
tolerance or humanity in any way advocated by the priests, who are generally 
as illiterate and narrow-minded as their flocks, and whose influence, which 1s 
very great, is generally employed for evil. The priesthood are divided into 
archimandrite, igumens (chiefs of monasteries), monks, and priests, all of 
whom are natives of the province, where their whole lives have been passed. Of 
late years, however, many have been sent to receive their education in Russia. 
Some of these have now returned, but have not given signs of any desire to 
ameliorate the spiritual condition of the people. The Church has always been 
governed by a Vladika or Metropolitan, named from Constantinople. Like 
most other appointments from that capital, this was generally paid tor, and its 
possessor consequently did not hesitate to employ every means in his power to 
reimburse himself. This, and the fact that he was never a native of the 
country, rendered him most unpopular ; so that while the priests (little as they 
may deserve it) are regarded with reverence by the people, the Vladika was 
respected by neither the one nor the other. At present the office is vacant, none 
having been appointed since the demise of the last who occupied the episcopal 
chair. That event occurred in the commencement of 1861, and his attempts at 
extortion were so frequent and undisguised, that his death must have been felt 
as a great relief by the people. Petitions were sent at that time to Constanti- 
nople, praying for the appointment of a Slavish Metropolitan; but, indepen- 
dently of the difficulty of finding any one of sufficient education among the 
Bosnian clergy, political considerations have induced the Porte to prevent 
the Patriarch complying with the demand ; for, however bad in other respects 
they may have been, the Metropolitans have always remembered that their 
allegiance was due to the Patriarch of Constantinople, and not to the scbismatic 
branch of the Greek Church, over which the Czar exercises both temporal and 
spiritual sway. Were a Slavish Metropolitan appointed, Russian influence 
would be dangerously augmented, and the task of transferring the allegiance 
of the people from their proper ecclesiastical head to the Russian Emperor, a3 
has been attempted in Bulgaria, would here become easy of accomplish- 
ment. 
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The religious status and its bearing upon the political condition of 
the country seems here very clearly explained. 

Lieutenant Arbuthnot joined Omer Pacha at Mostar, and saw a 
great deal of him. The Pacha behaved most kindly to him. Far 
from accusing the Turks of having acted with undue severity, he gives 
them credit for having displayed the utmost forbearance, and for 
having suffered almost infinite provocation before they resolved to 
proceed to extreme measures. ‘The proclamation which Omer Pacha 
issued on entering upon his task is, of itself, an earnest of the pacific 
character of his mission, and a refutation of the accusations of 
cruelty and oppression which have been so liberally showered upon 
the Turks. It is based in every way upon the promises promulgated 
by the Sultan in the Hatti Humayoun of 1855 : 


What this proclamation is I Jet you all know. 

His Majesty the Sultan has appointed me the chief of his armies in the 
Roumelian provinces, and has sent me here to carry out in this mission all the 
just privileges which have not hitherto heen fulfilled. In obedience to the 
commands of the Sultan, I have come here to show to you how kind and good 
are the intentions of our sovereign to his subjects, and to announce without 
— to Mussulmans, Greeks, and Catholics together, the following 

ecrees : 

Ist. Every village has the power to name one or two chiefs as representatives, 
whom I will acknowledge. 

2nd. Every district has the power to name one or two representatives whom- 
soever the people of the cistrict may choose. 

3rd. The Christians shall have full religious liberties, and shall be per- 
mitted to build churches and place bells therein, like all the rest of the subjects 
in the empire. 

4th. The Zaptiehs (police) shall not be permitted to locate themselves in your 
houses, but an appointed place shall be set apart for them in every village. 

5th. The arrangement which has been made at Constantinople touching land- 
owners and the agriculturists, and to which both parties have assented, shall 
immediately be put into execution. 

6th. ‘The taxes shall be collected by your own chiefs, and consigned by them 
to the officers sent by our Sultan to receive them. 

7th. I will further recommend to the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople that 
a Bishop of your own nation should be nominated, who knows your language 
and customs. 

8th. I will take such measures as shall secure you the right of purchasing 
landed property. 

When this proclamation shall have been promulgated to you and you should 
still have some further favour to ask at my hands, you may do so in writing, or 
ae of mouth. All that is possible for your welfare I will endeavour to 
alfil. 

Furthermore, it is your bounden duty to submit yourselves to your sovereign, 
and to show humility to him. 

From the Divan Marshal, &c. &c. &ce. &. ——at Mostar. 

When you shall have heard what I have promised, see that every one knows 
of it, and what is necessary to execute let me know, and it shall be fulfilled. 


It was in vain; secretly moved by Russian intrigues and openly sup- 
ported by French interference, the rebels would not hearken to the 
voice of law; and what kind of folk these Christian rebels are, let 
Lieut. Arbuthnot tell us from his own observation : 


Travellers are apt to form their opinions upon the evidence of their own 
senses ; and when such is the case, their verdict cannot fail to be favourable to 
the Moslems ; for things seen with one’s own eyes will always make a deeper 
and more lasting impression than the most harrowing details, the scene of 
which is laid in times gone by. 

It may be urged that the want of power has caused this increased humanity ; 
and in part it may be so, for the nature of a people can never undergo a sudden 
and entire change. But I can myself vouch for the lenity which they dis- 
played when they have had the power, and to wit great provocation, to have 
acted otherwise. The incontrovertible facts, too, remain that Mussulman 
Turkey has been the first to relinquish the unchristian custom of decapitating 

risoners, and other inhuman practices, which the so-called Christians appear 
ittle inclined to renounce. This will, of course, meet with an indignant denial 
on the part of their supporters; but it must be a strong argument which can 
overcome the disgust occasioned by the sight of women without ears, children 
without noses, and bleeding corpses of soldiers literally hewn to pieces with 
knives, all of which I have witnessed with my own eyes. 

In matters which do not immediately concern England, no opinion is probably 
entitled to so much reliance as that of a Briton, even allowing for a certain 
tendency, which he often has, to measure all people and things by his own 
standard ; and for this reason, that he is probably free from all political and 
religious bias, while we know that he cannot be actuated by prejudices resulting 
from community of origin, which invalidates the testimony of the subjects of 
80 many other European states. However narrow-minded Englishmen may be 
in their own affairs, they are generally capable of taking a broader and sounder 
view of those of their neighbours than any other people. I think, therefore, 
that it speaks strongly in favour of the opinions which I have advanced, that 
they are shared by all those few Englishmen whose calling has brought them 
into connection with these countries, or the still smaller number who have gone 
thither for their own gratification. To the former class, more especially, I can 
unhesitatingly appeal, to bear me out in the heterodox assertion that the 
Christians are, as a mass, greater enemies to progress than the Turks. 


More remarkable words—and those words of truth—have seldom 
been written respecting the Turks. 

Finding all attempts to pacificate vain, the Turks openly professed 
their intention to abandon the system of forbearance, and try what 
coercion would do. That this was the only feasible plan is clear from 
the account which Lieutenant Arbuthnot himself gives of these pre- 
cious ‘* Christians.” Her dominions being torn by intrigues, it is only 
by meeting the difficulty boldly and bravely—as she did at Silistria-— 
that Turkey can cope with her enemies. “ Let us not,” says Lieut. 
Arbuthnot, “disguise from ourselves the self-evident fact, that the 
views of Russia remain unaltered, that the policy of Peter is still 
maintained inviolate, and that, although the last war may have con- 
vinced her that actual self-aggrandisement will not be tolerated, she 
still holds one object ever in view—the destruction of Turkish supre- 
macy on both banks of the Danube, and the substitution of dependent 
Slavism. . . . The high-handed policy which the Porte is now pur- 
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suing is the most likely to be attended with beneficial resuits ; for, as 
experience has shown us, the system of conversion is entirely useless, 
each addition to their territory only making the Montenegrins the 
more grasping and more avaricious.” ; 
Remembering that the following testimonial in favour of the ‘Turkish 


troops comes from an English soldier, we cannot surely accuse it of 


partiality : 

Habits of order and obedience, which are only sustained in European armies 
by the strictest discipline, form part of the national character, and therefore 
render the minuter details of military economy unnecessary. That they will 
ever become sufficiently familiarised with their European clothing as to present 
a smart appearance, is improbable; yet their parade movements are even now 
performed with considerable accuracy and rapidity in the loose shuffling manner 
in vogue amongst the French, while of their prowess in the field we bave had 
ample proofs on divers occasions—whether in the European campaign of 1828, 
when, despite the confusion resulting from the recent destruction of the Janis- 
saries, they beat the Russians at ali points; or in Asia during that and the 
following years, where, if not so successful, they often displayed a heroism 
unsurpassed in history. Or, coming down to the present time, we have but to 
recall the noble stand made at Kars and Silistria, which, almost without de- 
fences, they held for months against the most determined efforts of Mouravietf 
and Paskievitch. Singularly enduring, brave, and obedient, they require only 
good leading to form them into one of the most effective armies of the world. 


One more trait of the Christianity of the Montenegrins : 


The two whose deaths it was impossible to disallow, as their mangled bodies 
gave evidence thereof, were foully butchered by these long-suffering Christians. 
It came about as follows: An officer and three soldiers had remained a little in 
rear of the column, being footsore with the march. As the rebels came swiftly 
and quietly along, one of the soldiers, believing them to be a Turkish regiment, 
made some observation. In a moment he and his comrade were seized, and, 
while receiving many assurances of safety, were stripped to the skin. The 
officer and the third soldier instantly concealed themselves behind some of the 
projecting rocks, within ten yards of the spot, snd thus became auditors of the 
ensuing tragedy. Nosooner had the rebels stripped their unfortunate captives, 
than they fell upon them ex masse, literally making pincushions of their naked 
bodies. Throughout that long and painful night did these two men lie hid in 
jeopardy of their lives, and glad must they have been when they saw the rebels 
retracing their blood-stained steps on the following morning, and more grateful 
still when the arrival of the Turkish force enabled them to feel assured of life 
and liberty. 

Lieutenant Arbuthnot subsequently visited Servia, and what he saw 
there tended entirely to confirm his impressions as to the nature of the 
intrigues which are agitating the whole of these provinces. The 
passages in which he sums up his views are so remarkable, as an 
epitome of what is called ‘diplomatic influence,” that we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting it: 

Before alluding to the financial or military resources, it will be well to pass in 
brief review the events of the past few years, of which no chronicle exists. 
These, if devoid of any special izterest, tend considerably to our enlightenment 
regarding the much vexed question of a south Slavonic kingdom, and at the 
same time of Russia’s prospects of aggrandisement south of the Danube. The 
neutral attitude preserved by Servia during the war in 1854-55, must have been 
a grievous disappointment to the Emperor Nicholas. Had she risen consen- 
taneously with the irruption of the Hellenic bands into Thessaly and Epirus, 
the revolt might have become general, and would have been fraught with con- 
sequences most perplexing to the Sultan’s allies. This neutrality may be attri- 
buted to the position assumed by Austria throughout that struggle, combined 
with the independence of Russian influence manifested by the then reigning 
family of Servia. No sooner was peace declared, than Russia applied herself to 
the task of producing a state of feeling more favourable to herself in the Slavonic 
provinces. While adhering to her traditional policy of fomenting discord, and 
exciting petty disturbances with the view of disorganising and impeding the 
consolidation of Turkey, she redoubled her efforts to promote her own influence 
by alienating the Greek Christians from their spiritual allegiance to the Archi- 
mandrite, and transferring it tothe Czar. Nor to attain this end did she scruple 
to resort to presents, bribes, and even more unworthy means. That her efforts 
have not met with more signal success than has as yet attended them, is due to 
the indifference displayed by the people on these subjects. 

One measure which was deemed most important was the substitution in Servia 
of the Obrenovitch family for that of Kara George. This occurred in 1858 ; 
and during the lifetime of Milneb, Russian influence was ever in the ascendant. 
The familiar roughness of tone and manner assumed by that Prince towards his 
uncaltivated people procured for him great weight; while his astute cunning, 
his hatred of Turkey, and his Russian bias, would have given a most valuable 
ally to that power, had she procured his restoration before her armies crossed 
the Pruth. Fortunately no opportunity presented itself for him to promote 
actively the cause of his imperial master; and the two years which he survived 
his return to power are marked only by occasional ill-judged and bloodthirsty 
emeutes, a3 prejudicial to his people as they were ineffectual in overthrowing 
Turkish supremacy. 

Although we have almost entirely confined our observations to the 
political point of view, it must not be supposed that Lieutenant 
Arbuthnot’s book does not possess considerable interest for the 
general reader, who cares little, if at all, for king, kaiser, or pacha. 
His accounts of the resources of the country are ample, and are well 
illustrated by statistics, and his sketches of life and manners are 
very graphic. Take one of them for a sample: 


The family with whom we purposed spending the succeeding days were re- 
puted to be the wealthiest of the Christians in that part of the country. It 
will perhaps convey a more correct impression of their means, if we say that 
they were less poverty-stricken than others. A few cows, some half-dozen acres 
of arable land, and a fair stock of poultry, constituted their claim to being con- 
sidered millionaires. ‘The household consisted, besides father and mother, of 
two rather pretty girls, two sons, and their cousin, who cultivated the land and 
hunted chamois regularly every Sunday. Besides these there were some little 
bovs, whose only occupation appeared to be to bring tire for the pipes of their 
elders. Our arrival, and the prospect of a bya-day after the chamois, threw all 
the men of the partv into a state of great excitement. Minute was the inspec- 
tion of our guns, rifles, and revolvers, the latter receiving much encomium, An 
old Turk, who had been summoned to take part in the morrow’s excursion, eyed 
one of those for some time, and at length delivered himself of the following 
sentiment: ‘‘ They say there is a devil; how can this be so, when men are so 
much more devilish?” I am afraid the salvation of Sir William Armstrong 
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Mr. Whitworth, &c. &c., would be uncertain were they to be judged on the same 
grounds, While waiting for our dinner of fowls made into soup, and baked 
potatoes, the sons brought a book, which the priest, with more regard for pre- 
serving his reputation for Jearning than veracity, had told them was a bad book. 
It proved to be a German Encyclopedia. On hearing this one remarked, ‘* Ob, 
then it will do for cigarettes.” While regaling ourselves on wine and grapes, 
which one of the hospitable creatures had walked twelve miles to procure, we 
received visits from the male population of the village, who, like all the people 
of the valley, are much addicted to chamois-hunting. Their conversation, 
indeed, had reference exclusively to sport, varied by a few feats of skill, hardly 
coming under the former name. One villager asserted positively that he had 
seen a man at Livno shoot an egg off another’s head. This was instantly capped 
by another, who affirmed that he had witnessed a similar feat at the same place. 
His story ran thus: “ At the convent of Livno, all the Roman Catholic girls of 
the district are married. On one occasion a young bride was receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends, when a feather which had been fastened across her 
head became loosened, and waved around it. A bystander remarked that he 
would be a good shot who could carry away the feather without injuring the 
head. The girl upon hearing this looked round and said, ‘If you have the 
courage to fire, I will stand.’ Upon which the bystander drew a pistol and shot 
away the truant feather.” : 


A LADY’S VIEW OF INDIA. 


Our Last Years in India. By Mrs, Joun B. Spem. 

Elder, and Co. 8vo. pp. 331. 

MODEST PREFACE introduces a work of some interest and 
ae of considerable originality. Much of the ground the authoress 
traverses has been travelled over before; but she sees more than the 
impress of the hoofs of horses and camels, There are nntrodden 
spaces in the wake of the caravan, which only the quick-sighted 
traveller takes notice of. We have observed, in general, that ladies 
who travel are more alert than gentlemen who travel. They have 
not naturally the same amount of physical endurance; they do not 
plunge into adventures requiring muscular power and adroitness with 
weapons; they are not always Ida Pfeiffers, who can ascend the 
snowy peaks of Chimborazo or Cotopaxi, or venture into the quarters 
of cannibal Battaks, or submit to be bled by the leeches of the 
swamps of Sarawak: but for all that they inherit the spirit of adven- 
ture without its extravagance, and in their own nimbly- discerning 
way perceive and gather the rubies which the other sex passes by as 
common flint stones. The authoress has no need to apologise for the 
familiarity of her style. Had she walked on the stilts of prose, we 
could, ungallantly indeed, have wished her to have stumbled and 
fallen. She is sufficiently ambitious in style, however. Perhaps 
when she speaks of ‘ entomic activities” her sisters will not under- 
stand her, and a “ venal funeral” may be, for aught we know, a 
hearse and six with ostrich feathers, and men in black cloaks, with 
craped hats and carrying gold-tipped batons to herald the way to the 
grave. 

We pass by such little matters as not greatly marring many in- 
teresting pages. And on every page the woman peeps forth. She 
has much sympathy, indifferent science, but great natural and justifi- 
able curiosity. She feels for those of her sex who are discomforted 
by a Red Sea voyage, and “ A propos of stars, I make it a matter of 
conscience to break it to you, that you know nothing about them in 
England; you have there only phantoms of departed stars. Come to 
India, and you will see the living originals; living and flashing bright 
fires, like vivified, energised, diamonds; yea, at times, like diamonds in 
a passion.” After this we are disposed to abate a little of our praise 
about the non-stilted style. But certainly ‘‘ energised diamonds” and 
‘* diamonds in a passion ” suggest to humble readers military heels at 
least ; and why should anything about the stars “be matters of con- 
science?” She tells us that “the heat of this sea (the Red Sea) is 
generally more or less oppressive, and induces often a peculiar sense 
of weight in the head.” It may be so. She supposes that persons 
who, from well authenticated accounts, have died suddenly from its 
effects have been outward-bound passengers, and not debilitated, 
returning Indians ; and that the casualties in question were rather the 
result of fulness than of exhaustion. May be it was so. “TI re- 
member, however, on our last voyage out, a strong young person, the 
servant of one of the ladies on board, being seized with an apoplectic 
fit, which was supposed to have been induced by the extreme close- 
ness of the atmosphere.” The lady was a woman, we suppose; why 
should the servant be described as a ‘“‘ young person?” If she was a 
young woman, why not have said so? Isa page in buttons a ‘young 
person?” We infer, from the authoress and certain advertisements in 
the Times, that a lady may be a woman, but that a woman, who may 
be a servant, is simply a young person. “T have been inquiring,” she 
says, laudably intent on informing her mind, “ of one of the ship’s 
officers the supposed greatest depth of the ocean. He tells me that 
the point is not even approximately ascertained, as soundings exceeding 
2000 fathoms cannot be depended on.” ‘Then we are informed: “ A 
fathom is six feet; two thousand fathoms, therefore, would be about 
two miles and a quarter; but a captain of a merchant vessel told me 
that he should feel no confidence in the accuracy of the test for any 
depth exceeding one hundred and fifty fathoms,” &c. In 1859 the 
lady had not probably learned of the deeper soundings taken by 
British and American naval officers. But these all are matters which 
we readily pass over, and we pass over Alexandria, the bazaar, and 
the rail, and the Nile, and Tantia Topee, bungalows, and much more. 
We would rather get into the heart of India and discover some of its 
secrets hitherto unknown; and certainly, if India has a secret, the 
authoress was the person to worm it out, time and place granted, 
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We do not suppose that the Churruckpuja is a secret, but the 
following makes a good sensation passage : 

April 18th.—The horrid Churruckpuja (or turning worship) festival took 
place to-day, and has cost us two of our best servants. The feast is in honour 
of Kali, the consort of Siva, the God of Destruction. The wife of one of our 
housekeepers had long been childless, and insisted on suffering the torture of 
hook-swinging to-day, in acknowledgment of the fact of her prayers having 
at last been heard, and of a chiid having been vouchsafed to her. We remon- 
strated in vain, and threatened her husband with instant dismissal, should he 
suffer his modest delicate-looking little wife to take any part in the horrid rites. 
But his efforts at dissuasion was as unsuccessful as our own. She insisted that, 
should she fail to perform her vow, her child would be destroyed by the 
offended goddess. So finding opposition useless, and feeling unwilling, even 
passively, to countenance so revolting a spectacle, we discharged both her 
husband and herself; and I afterwards heard, from some European officers, 
that the poor little thing duly made her appearance as one of the principal 
performers at the ceremony, and that she bore her sufferings heroically. One 
of these gentlemen was quite close to her at the time that she was being pre- 
pared for the exhibition. Two large hooks, he said, something like those used 
for weighing meat, were fastened into the lower part of her back; and by 
these she was suspended from a rod fixed horizontally on a perpendicular pole, 
which pole was planted,'as it were, and fixed into a rough cart or bandy, 
which was paraded through the crowd. The servants assure me, that the only 
preparation for this hideous ordeal is the use, during the nine previous days, of 
alow milk diet. Others, however, assert that a sort of numbness or callous- 
ness is induced, in the spot where the hooks are to be inserted, by constant 
manipulation and by frequently reveated light blows. I do not know how this 
may be, or whether the means indicated would be likely to produce the effect 
in question; but at best the pain must be grievous, and one cannot but regret 
that so much fortitude and heroism should be so misapplied. The town being 
out of European jurisdiction, no steps could be taken to put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings. 

One of the chief objects of the authoress in writing was, ‘ to furnish 
information on some subjects of interest from which the general reader 
has hitherto been repelled, either by their mode of treatment or their 
combination with matters interesting only to the exact student. This 
seems especially true of the religions of India, and more particularly 
of that of the Brahmins, which stripped of its accretions of modern 
mythology, is a study replete with interest.” The latter will readily be 
granted ; but we are compelled to say that the lady has not greatly 
added to our previous knowledge on the subject. But let her speak, 
and she is speaking of the Hill Tribes : 

It is said that they are not generally idolators, in the sense of worshippers 
of images; though the discovery of their sacrificial stones has led to a con- 
trary impression, They—or some of them, for of some of these tribes little 
appears to be known—acknowledge one Supreme, who is the God of light ; 
hence, perhaps, the custom of placing occasionally before their doors a pillar 
having figures inscribed thereon of the sun and moon, and of the horse which is 
an emblem of the former, and which is said to be held in extraordinary vene- 
ration. Sacrifices of buffaloes, fowls, and other animals, are offered to this 
divinity. Many minor gods are worshipped, as a village and a household god ; 
together with a malignant goddess, who is propitiated by human and animal 
sacrifices. A late writer of some interesting articles which appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine, on the religions of India, states that the worship of Kali is 
derived from the hill tribes; or, perhaps, some of the most detestable qualities 
of the hill goddess have been embroidered on the character of the destroying, or 
transmuting, goddess of the Hindus-—transmuting, inasmuch as Nature knows 
no destruction, and but liberates the elements of her creations to redistribute 
them in new forms of being. Kali, in her character of a goddess greedy of blood, 
certainly could have had no Brahmanical origin, and her presence is a strange 
anomaly in a faith, one of whose most prominent doctrines was the respect due 
to every form of animal life. The Kali of the Hindus is, under various names, 
the consort of Siva the Destroyer—of the Trimurti or Hindu Triad. She is in- 
voked as Bhawani by the Thugs, or Phansigars (‘‘ phansi,” a noose), when set- 
ting out on their plundering and strangling expeditions ; and she is worshipped, 
as has been said, though rather from fear than love, by the hill tribes; not 
generally, however, I believe, as the wife of Siva, nor always under the name of 
Kali. The hill goddess of the earth is, like Kali, a fiendish spirit who delights 
in suffering and death, and who is appeased only by offerings of blood, espe- 
cially of humar blood. Hence the sacrifice to her of human victims, called 
‘‘ Meriahs,” in Goomsoor and elsewhere. These Meriahs are kidnapped in the 
plains. Sometimes villages have been exempted from rent on condition of 
furnishing them. ‘They are treated with all hononr till the hour of their immo- 
lation; indeed are considered as in some sort sacred, as being consecrated to 
the goddess. The murdered body of the victim is divided into many portions, 
which are distributed among the neighbouring villages, with a view to averting 
from them her displeasure, and are buried at the foot of pillars erected in honour 
of the goddess. Offerings are also made to the small-pox goddess—who, how- 
ever, may be another form of the same malignant divinity—and to demons to 
whose influence the prevalence of some diseases is ascribed, and by whom the 
sick are believed to be often possessed, in which cases their dead bodies are left 
unburied as a propitiatory offering to the eyil spirits. Allusions are found in 
some of the Vedic hymns to this feature of aboriginal worship. In one the pro- 
tection of Agni (the zod of fire) is invoked from “foes who worship demons.” 
The Koolies, Bheels, Ramooses, Gonds, Khonds, Kolis or Khols, are all hill- 
tribes. : 

The lady acknowledges her obligations to Mr. Max Miiller for much 
of the above, and the greater part of the information she gives respect- 
ing the ancient Vedas: 


The favourite weapon of the hill tribes is the bow and arrow, though the 
Bheels have now added the matchlock to their armoury, and are said to use it 
with great skill, generally, when circumstances, permit from an ambush. The 
army of monkeys, who, under their leader Hanuman, assisted the once hero, 
and now god, Rama, to conquer Southern India and Ceylon, are supposed to 
have their originals in these small, quick-eyed, nimble mountaineers ; and are 
represented in the sculptures of the Ellora caves as armed, like them, with 
bows and arrows. A future life is an article of faith among the hill tribes. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is also, as with Brahmans, Buddhists, and Seikhs, 
accepted by them. ‘The good revisit the earth in an improved position ; the 
wicked descend through various degrees of degradation, even down to that of 
transmutation into vegetables and stones. We have all met some in this stage 
of transformation, and have doubted whether their return to earth was a benefit 
to society. The bodies of the dead are not burnt, or cast into rivers, as among 
the Hindus, but are buried, except in those cases where demons are supposed 
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to have inflicted the disease which has caused death. A belief in the signifi- 
cance of dreams, of which they have professional interpreters, whom they be- 
lieved inspired by an evil spirit; and in witchcraft and sorcery, are common 
among the hill people ; and in truth some of these hill—and especially Bhee]— 
wizards seem very uncanny gentlemen indeed. I have been told, by Engiish- 
men wondrous stories of the “curious arts” practised, and even taught by 
them. One gentleman declared that, under their instructions, he had himself 
become an adept; and, apparently somewhat indignant at my incredulity, 
offered to demonstrate the truth of the assertion on the spot. But as he had 
owned that the fruit of this forbidden tree of knowledge had tasted bitterly to 
his conscience, and had, in the first instance, caused him much remorse, though, 
as he explained, ‘ one becomes accustomed to everything,” I declined partaking 
of it; especially as becoming “ accustomed,” by dint of iteration, to the throes 
of a burdened conscience, seems a privilege which one would neither desire to 
share nor to assist another in securing. Thefpower professed was a certain autho- 
rity over living but inanimate things, as plants and trees, which, it was de- 
clared, could be made by invoking the spirits of the earth, air, and water, 
according to a set formula, and especially by an adjuration in the most sacred 
name—to bend, and advance themselves towards the person using the incan- 
tation, 

The Peri’s Tank is situate not far from the ruins of a chief city of 
ancient Sheba—the country of Queen Sheba, some would have it— 
and 


The Peri’s Tank quite repaid the ride over stony ground, and a curtailed 
night’s rest. It is very picturesque. A tank, in India, is an artificial lake, or 
piece of water, usually square, but here oval and with steps entirely surround- 
ing it, like the seats of an amphitheatre, and descending to the water’s edge; 
they are hewn out of large blocks of black basalt, and are so accurately cut that 
all are closely fitted without the intervention of cement. The surface of the water is 
almost hidden by the leaves and blossoms of the beautiful white lotus, which, 
sacred alike with Brahmans and with Buddhists, is, by the practical Chinese 
portion of the latter sect, eaten (flowers, stalks, and roots) as well as venerated. 
Our approach disturbed a great flock of wild ducks, which were taking their 
pleasure among the white blossoms and cool green leaves. Festoons of the 
elegant white clematis, everywhere abundant on these ghauts, spring from the 
interstices of the stairs, clinging tenderly to the edges of the hard black stones, 
and with loving deceit, concealing beneath their own meek graces the too stern 
precision of their character. Ido not know whether Queen Belchiz has the 
credit of this structure, but if the surrounding ruins—which, by the way, I only 
recognised as such by special injunction—are not the site of her capital, this par- 
ticular spot may well be that of the Queen of the Fairies, whose merry per- 
fume-nourished Court may have been peering at us stealthily, with mirthful, 
elfish eyes, from beneath the lily leaves as we stood, plunging headlong on our 
too near approach, with ringing silvery laughter, into the depths of the glisten- 
ing lotus cups, and covering themselves with golden dust as they frolicked 
among the stamens. 


Respecting Hindu oaths and the tree of knowledge: 


Some oaths among the Hindus are supposed to be more binding and sacred 
than others. I remember an instance of an Hindu, who had, with great fluency, 
been giving evidence transparently false, become suddenly pale and agitated 
when called upon to confirm it by an oath taken on a cow’s tail (!)—a test to 
which he declined to submit. The cow is sacred, and the cow’s tail, apparently, 
emphatically so, perhaps because the popular god Krishna learned to walk by 
its help. An oath on water in which purple-staiked basil (sacred to Krishna) 
has been steeped is also supposed by some sects to be binding. And an oath on 
the peepul-tree is among the people of Hindustan one of peculiar solemnity. 
The peepul is a species of Indian fig, bearing a fruit much like that of the 
banyan. It is supposed to be occasionally tenanted by all the gods. The 
banyan stands pre-eminent among trees for the ascription of religious impor- 
tance. The banyan, par excellence, sometimes called the bo-tree, is the speci- 
ally sacred tree of the Buddhists. It was when leaning against a tree of this 
kind, to rest himself, that Gaudema Budh become first conscious of inspiration ; 
though whence derived—in the system of the atheistic branch of the Buddhists 
—it is difficult to say. The bo-tree, under another name, makes a figure 
equally prominent in our religious traditions or speculations, and as the Ficus 
Religiosa or Ficus Indica, has been the subject of controversy on the point of its 
alleged identity with the tree of knowledge; on which vexed question Sir 
Walter Raleigh discourses at considerable length, and with some severity. 


The visit of a maniac is thus recorded: 


Looking suddenly up from my book just now, as I sat in the verandah, a 
thrill of horror ran through me at the object I unexpectedly found crouched at 
my feet. He had stolen up quite noiselessly, a poor frenzy-stricken fellow- 
creature, an exact embodiment of one’s terrible ideal of the demoniac of Scrip- 
ture—just that look of sustained tension, and blank, horrified dismay. The poor 
creature made an attempt to speak, but the sounds were inarticulate; and the 
effort excited terrible convulsions and distortions of, limb and feature. I fancy 
he must be afflicted with madness and chorea combined. He has often come 
before to beg--the last instinct, I suppose, that would desert a Hindu—but it 
takes long to accustom oneself to the sight of that mysterious misery, and I 
never see him without a feeling of awe and horror. He was formerly, I believe, 
a messenger in a Government offce, but was suddenly stricken by his terrible 
malady, and can work no more. I have heard very rational, unimaginative 
people confess to a belief in instances of supernatural possession among the 
natives. The people themselves have an undoubting faith in it. Their remedy 
13 to sacrifice a cock, or some other offering, to appease the demon, who will then 
—8o they affirm—release his victim. A friend was once called to see his horse- 
keeper, who was stated to have become suddenly possessed. The man was 
standing quite unconscious, with his head thrown back, staring fixedly up- 
wards, and foaming at the mouth. His friends were bestowing on him a sound 
a to dislodge, as they said, the demon, I suppose the attack was one of 
catalepsy, 


The authoress describes the sculptured caves of Ellora, but they are 
perhaps better known than those of Ajunta: 


February 18th. We resolved to give a whole day to an exploration of the 
caves, which are about five or six miles distant from the village of Ajunta; and 
Wwe started at early dawn. Our journey terminated in the midst of a water- 
course, now nearly dry, and shut in on both banks by precipitous rocks; in one 
face of which, high up and apparently inaccessible, the excavations appear, 
occupying a curved line of about five hundred yards. As at Ellora, their ex- 
terior is. necessarily, unimposing. They are burrowed out midway in the rock 
—& position probably incompatible with great impressiveness of effect, as their 
Proportions are dwarfed by the height of the rock above. The first view, at the 
very short distance which the opposite rocks alone permit, is certainly some- 
what mean. The ascent is steep and difficult, much more so than that of 
Ellora. Some of the caves are barely accessible, so narrow and broken is the 
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path—which path is none—so steep the fragments of rock to be climbed, and so 
formidably deep the chasm below. Each cave is hewn out separately in the 
rock’s face; there is no intercommunication; and the anticipated sense of 
mysterious indefiniteness of space, and labyrinthine intricacy, is therefore 
wanting. The proportions are taken in at a glance. The series is wholly 
Buddhist, though an effort has apparently been made by the Brahmans, in the 
probably unfinished monasteries, to wrest them to the purposes of their own 
faith. They have taken advantage of unoccupied spaces to introduce many 
figures wearing the Brahmanical sacred cord, or Zennaar, which, as being 
a badge of caste, would be inadmissible among Buddhist sculptures. There 
are figures, too, apparently intended as representatives of Hindu cods, 
and having the peculiar head-dress—Parthian or Ethiopian, according to Sir 
William Jones—by which they are distinguished. These, however, may have 
been introduced by the Buddhists themselves, who do not exclude the Hindu 
divinities from their temples, though they are generally made to occupy a posi- 
tion subordinate to that of the Budhs. The trident of Siva has, as usual, been 
profusely ruddled everywhere by the Brahmans, who thus take possession of the 
temples for their own gods. 

Like the Ellora Caves, the series is of graduated age. The dates assigned, 
inferentially, by Fergusson—for nothing is absolutely known on the point—are 
from 200 and 100 B.c. to the eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries of our era; beyond 
which time he conceives no Buddhist excavations to have been made in India. 
Dr. Wilson, I think, gives an identical commencement, but conceives the latest 
examples not to reach lower than the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ 
The group consists of monasteries, halls of instruction, and no less than four 
temples; the last, of course, all having relic shrines; some with sculptures, but two 
with none, in front of the daghopa, an omission indicating superior age; for the 
earliest Buddhist temples contain no idolatrous objects whatever. The Bud- 
dhist caves have always—comparatively with those of the Brahmans—little 
sculpture; and so it is here, with the exception of one ehaitya, which seems, 
like a monastery at the opposite extremity of the series, somewhat sophisticated 
by Hindu interpolations. The walis, ceilings, pillars, and capitals, are copi- 
ously decorated with paintings, whose colours are often as brilliant as if just 
applied. Their number, however, is rapidly diminishing, owing to the acqui- 
sitive propensities of visitors, and from other causes. The flower groups and 
arabesques, &c., on the ceilings, pillars, and capitals, are often of exquisite grace 
and chasteness of design. It is greatly to be regretted that they have not, like 
the wall paintings, been copied, as they are often of a beauty unsurpassed by 
the most classical examples; indeed are in some instances identical with them, 
though this is chiefly true of some of the geometrical patterns, among which L 
observed that somewhat square form which is sometimes called, rather indeti- 
nitely, among tradesmen, the ‘Greek pattern,” and which is so frequently used 
in the bordering of engraved ornamental glass. Some of the ceilings are adorned 
with flower groups in white on a scarlet ground, each group being contained in 
a separate square. The effect is extremely good, and the outline free, graceful, 
and natural. 


When the Bombay and Nagpore railway is completed, it will pass 
within thirty miles of the Ajunta, and will therefore make the curious 
old caves accessible to travellers. Now a rat-trap : 


Before leaving Ajunta, I must notice some remarkable Brobdingnag rat- 
traps, which excited my wondering attention. They were exactly what ordi- 
nary rat-traps would be under the hydro-oxygen microscope, which used to 
magnify a flea into a megatherium. There was a grim suggestiveness in their 
cruel great iron teeth and heavy chains; and I learnt that they had been forged 
with a view to the circumvention of the tigers, by whom the neighbourhood was 
once infested to a very troublesome extent. One of these even went the length 
of making its way frequently over the wall into the flower-garden close by the 
bungalow: a formidable visitor in a country where people are accustomed, in a 
literal sense, to keep perpetual open house. These giant rat-traps, were, there- 
fore, laid in the usual haunts of the intruders; and one night a mighty burst of 
animal thunder told the quiet neighbourhood that the tiger’s last visit, and its 
penalty, had at once been paid: and his teeth, strewn about the trap, testified 
both to its own effectiveness and to the temper of its victim. 


These extracts may serve to show of what materials the lady’s book 
is made, and how she has used them. Her style, we say, is not stilted, 
but ambitious. The book contains much curious information, but ill 
digested ; and yet we have seen many a worse on kindred subjects. 











THE IRISH POLICE SYSTEM. 

Recollections of an Irish Police Magistrate, and other Reminiscences of 
the South of Jreland. By Henry Ropert Appison, formerly of 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards. London: Ward and Locke. pp. 305. 

aS WEEK AGO (wrote the Irish correspondent of the Times 
we of September the 8th) all the Sligo papers announced the 

capture of Hayes, the murderer of Mr. Braddell. This announce- 
ment was made in the most prominent and distinct manner, and one 
reporter alleged the authority of a sub-inspector of constabulary for 
the statement, which has turned out to be without any foundation. 
The murderer is still at large. But the poliee are confident that he 
has not left the country, and that he cannot ultimately escape. They 
are on his track night and day, and they have driven him back from 
the mountains of Kileommon towards his own residence, where his 
numerous friends have formed a body guard for his protection, and 
are ever on the alert to prevent his arrest. The constabulary have 
found the chase very harassing, but they are unwearied in their ex- 
ertions, A few days ago he was actually seen by two constables in 
plain clothes. As they approached they were recognised, and the 
brother-in-law of Hayes made a signal by throwing up his hat in the 
air. The police were within four hundred yards of the fugitive, but 
he was immediately surrounded by forty men, who seemed determined 
to fight in his defence, and they saw that it was vain to attempt the 
arrest against such odds.” A sub-inspector of the Irish police, writing 
on this very matter to the Dublin Daily Express, gives the following 
account of the transaction: ‘‘ Capture became impossible, and the 
constables retired a short distance towards another party of police, 
also in plain clothes, who were in the vicinity; having met with 
them, all the constables returned to the place, and found a very 
large number of the country people still collected, but they could not 
again see Michael Hayes. A man was seen at some distance on 
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horseback, who may have been the culprit. The result, however, 
was that, one of the police having been sent for a reinforcement, a 
large party of constabulary arrived, and made search in the place and 
the adjacent country for Hayes, but without success.” 

We take these excerpts from the current news of the day, as the 
best possible commentaries upon Mr, Addison’s little book, which, 
although one of the most unpretending of volumes so far as size, typo- 
graphy, and price are concerned, is, we make bold to say, one of the 
most valuable and suggestive works which this season has produced. 
[t is in fact, an admirable and most practical commentary upon the 
present state of the frish police and its deficiencies ; and to him that 
can read it aright it offers the most clear and intelligible explanation 
of the disgraceful state of things shadowed forth in the above quoted 
paragraphs, 

Let us recall, in a few brief words, the circumstances of the foul 
murder of which Hayes, the fugitive from justice, stands charged. 
On the 30th of July last, Mr. Braddell, an agent and rent collector, 
was seated in an inner room of an hotel in the town of Tipperary. 
Three persons were in the room with him, one of whom was Michael 
Hayes, with whom he had some dispute on a matter of money. ‘The 
next room (through which it was necessary to pass in order to gain the 
street) was occupied by many persons, among whom were some priests ; 
the steps of the hotel were thronged; the streets were crowded. Michael 
Hayes drew a pistol and deliberately shot Mr. Braddell dead ; after 
which he left the room, passed through the outer chamber, through 
the throng at the door, and so through the crowded streets, and no man 
stayed him. Whether through the paralysis of fear, or approbation of 
the deed, they suffered the perpetrator of as foul a murder as ever 
disgraced Ireland (and there have been some terrible acts of this sort 
of late) to go free—and free he remains to this day, more than three 
months after the act. 

To discover the causes which permit a crime like this to go un- 
avenged, we look naturally to the system of police now in vogue in 
Ireland, and here we find Mr. Addison a valuable guide. His little 
book is, in one sense, a gallery of biographical sketches, or a series 
of adventures selected from the eventful career of Thomas Phillips 
Vokes, Esq., a gentleman whose memory is still green in the county 
of Limerick and the surrounding country, as having for upwards of 
thirty years held the post of chief magistrate of police in Limerick. 
If it were not supported by proofs the most positive and precise, the 
reader might be excused for treating the story of this undaunted and 
most efficient magistrate as mythical. It rests, however, upon the 
clearest evidence, furnished not only by Mr. Addison, who was the 
companion of many of his adventures and was also his son-in-law, but 
by the recollection of multitudes of living men, and the contempo- 
raneous evidence of the newspapers of the day. After his death in 
1852, the following obituary notice appeared in the Zl/ustrated London 
News. We quote it as affording a brief but reliable summary of Mr. 
Vokes’s career : 

In our Obituary of last month we recorded the death of Thomas Phillips 
Vokes, for upwards of thirty years the chief magistrate of police in Limerick, 
a post conferred on him for his daring courage and extraordinary exertions in 
putting down the rebellious attempts which threatened the south of Ireland in 
1820 to 1822. Mr. Vokes, at that period a country magistrate residing on his 
paternal estate, single-handed and unarmed, seized the notorious Captain Rock, 
the terror of the whole district. During three days and nights he pursued him 
through the mountain fastnesses of Limerick, and at length having captured 
him, brought him in, and lodged him in the county jail. He was soon after tried, 
convicted, and executed. When Munster was paralysed by the murder of 
Major Going and others—when magistrates shrunk in natural terror, well 
knowing the fatal consequences of activity—when barassed authorities, woru- 
out troops, and ill-organised police, held back from a task of no ordinary danger 
and toil, Thomas Phillips Vokes boldly stepped forward to put down crime, and 
bring tie violators of the law to instant and summary punishment. He claimed 
descent from the Vauxes, t 





Lords of Gilsland, and in this belief he was bourne 
out by the fact of his grandfather, Sir Richard Vokes, having originally spelt 
his name Vaux. ‘Three times were the thanks of Government tendered to this 
officer, accompanied (on two occasions) by substantial pecuniary marks of 
approval. He was the last surviving magistrate under Peel’s Irish Police Act. 
By his death a pension of 950/. a year reverts to Government. 

A few specimens of Major Vokes’s feats (he was called Major by 
courtesy and custom, not on account of any military rank), will serve 
to show of what kind of stuff he was made. On one occasion, a 
notorious ruflian called Captain Rock, who had rendered himself 
celebrated for many fearful crimes, was reported to be hiding in the 
mountains near Limerick. One evening, Vokes overtook his own wife, 
who was on her way home, and who described in an agony of fear that 
she and her companion had been stopped by a couple of footpads and 
robbed of their watches, rings, and purses. ‘The personal appear- 
ance of the assailants was described, and Vokes, having immediately 
made up his mind that one of them was ‘* Captain Rock,” got off his 
horse and set off single-handed, armed only with a horse-pistol, in 
pursuit. On the second morning after the robbery took place, 
Vokes landed his man at the Patrick’s-well Station-house. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of the mode of capture was extracted from him : 

It appeared that after an hour’s severe running the magistrate came to a 
cottage where, from certain indications, he found the robbers had partaken of 
some drink. Convinced of this, he again set out on his arduous pursuit. He 
came within sight of them, and the lesser peasant, armed with a blunderbuss, 
turned round and fired, but missed his aim. He then threw away the arm, as 
it encumbered his flight, and instantly separated from his companion, the latter 
taking his course towards the mountains. Vokes, on arriving at the spot where 
they had thus taken opposite directions, took up the blunderbuss and followed 
Fitzmaurice (for now he was convinced that the robber was no less a person- 
age) towards the hills. 1t was night, however, before he reached them, and he 
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well knew there was no chance of overtaking the fellow in the dark; so he 
fearlessly entered a cottage, where he was hospitably received, and had a com- 
fortable bed of straw afforded to him. Vokes often laughed afterwards at this 
incident, as he felt fully convinced that he was there sheltered under the im- 
pression ¢hat he was one of the gang—a belief which his thorough knowledge 
of Irish strengthened. At daybreak he was again on foot, and ascended the 
mountain. Here he frequently arrived within a few hundred yards of the man 
he sought, but each time was disappointed in taking him. He, however, recol- 
lected that he had an old and attached follower who had a hut half-way down 
the mountain. Telling two or three peasants—whom he affected to believe 
loyal—that he found that the capture was impossible, and that consequently he 
would return to Limerick—he began to descend as night set in, and, as he had 
well surmised, Rock was soon apprised of his desistance from further pursuit. 
Vokes, however, had no intention of thus abandoning his prey. So, after thus 
publicly retracing his steps for about a mile, he suddenly turned aside, and 
entered his tenant’s cottage, where he was welcomed, and the doors and windows 
closely barred, lest his presence might be betrayed. At daybreak he again 
awoke, and was about to resume his chase, when the farmer’s son came in and 
mentioned that he had just passed Fitzmaurice descending towards Adare— 
indeed, that most notorious character could scarcely be half a mile off at the 
moment. Vokes did not hesitate, but rushed out, and, being on the higher 
ground, soon perceived the object of his search. He had turned round, and was 
now, for some reason or other (known only to himself) reascending the brow of 
the hill. Vokes, as quick as thought, hid himself behind a projecting rock in 
the path over which Rock must necessarily pass. In a few minutes more he did so, 
when, suddenly starting out, the bold Major jumped forth, and before the ruffian 
could look round, had presented the muzzle of the wnloaded blunderbuss at his 
head, commanding him to surrender. The other, believing that the next 
moment would be his last if he ventured to resist, and being wholly unarmed, 
at once surrendered, and allowed Vokes to pinion him with his horsewhip, which 
he still retained, and which, bound strongly and tightly with his pocket hand- 
kerchief and another which he had found on the person of the prisoner, com- 
pletely fettered him. ‘This done, he marched him down to Patrick’s-well, 
taking care to avoid every cottage, every spot, where any of the peasantry were 
likely to be found, well knowing that they would rescue their captain (as they 
styled him) if they could. With the blunderbuss—which, being without am- 
munition, was completely harmless—pointed at him, Vokes marched the boldest 
brigand that ever infested the south jf I¢eland nearly three miles, and lodged 
him in the hands of the police i. 

Within two months, Fitzmaurice (alias Captain Rock) was tried, convicted, 
and executed in the city of Limerick—a city whose inhabitants had long 
trembled at the very mention of his name. 

It is to be regretted that Ireland has not now any magistrate in 
command of its police who could deal with Hayes after the same 
fashion. 

This story is, however, only typical of a large number of similar 
adventures, in all of which Vokes displayed as rare an amount of 
magisterial perspicacity as of manly courage. On one occasion, a 
man was being tried for murder, and in the midst of the proceedings 
some refreshment was handed to him by his wife: 

This was going on, when suddenly the voice of Major Vokes rang clearly 
through the hall. “ Sergeant Reedy, stop those loaves. Man alive! What 
does he want with two loaves? Wouldn’t one be enough for him?” The bread 
that the prisoner’s wife was handing to him was instantly pounced upon by the 
police sergeant. It consisted of two ordinary loaves stuck together, as we often 
see in baker’s shops, and therefore, beyond the fact of the meal being expen- 
sive, there was nothing to remark upon. ‘The prisoner, however, started and 
turned pale. The woman disappeared. 

** Sergeant Reedy, bring those loaves here.” He did so. “ As long as you 
live, Sergeant, never allow such a folly as this. Surely one would be enough 
for three of them ;” and while thus speaking, the Major broke the loaves in two. 
“Oh, what is that—something binds them together?” He tears them apart, 
and out drops a pistol. Every one starts in terror and amazement, except the 
magistrate himself, who coolly examines the weapon. Then turning to the 
astonished judge, he coolly remarks, ‘* Loaded up to the muzzle, my lord ;” and 
hands him the pistol. In a moment the high functionary is struck dumb with 
surprise, then recovering himself, he turns to the prisoner, and sternly asks for 
an explanation. In a moment the wretch throws himself upon his knees. “ Oh, 
Yarry! Yarry! The Lord be good to us, He has a charmed life, and it’s no 
use fighting agin him. Oh, then, Major, it must have been the devil himself 
who tould you about the arms; for barring Biddy, by the cross of Athlone, 
there’s not a living soul knows about it. Ab, then, it’s Heaven or the devil 
takes care of ‘Tom Vokes. Holy Mary be good to us—he knows all.” And the 
man’s face expressed the greatest agony of fear—if not remorse. 

The judge pressed for a further explanation. 

“ Well, then, your honour’s glory, it’s no use to lie, Bedad he’s too much for 
us boys. I’m guilty, and don’t deny it; and it’s to Major Vokes I owe my 
being found out. The corpse of the old woman being discovered and all that— 
sure I knew from the first I'd be condemned. So I says to Biddy—Biddy, 
agrah—get Tim Haglan’s big pistol, and put it in the middle of two loaves, 
and when I want tood hand them to me, and by the holy Michael—great glory 
to him—at the moment they condemn me, [’ll blow Tom Vokes’s brains out, for 
he’s the terror of all the county. Bat oh, my lord, it’s no use, he has a charmed 
life, and it’s uot steel, or powder and ball will kill him! and sure that’s enough ; 

I'll say no more,” and the prisoner relapsed into silence. 

sae . . 

The criminal population, amazed at the constant exercise of shrewd- 
ness like this, and continually baffled in their attempts upon the life ot 
their great enemy, came at last to attribute to him supernatural powers. 
On one occasion, he discovered that a notorious criminal had had 
silver bullets cast to murder him with; but he not only discovered the 
plot, but seized the bullets and the man who had cast them with the 
mould in his pocket. On one occasion a certain Pat Conolly, whom 
he had offended by his activity as a magistrate, had sworn to kill him 
in the streets of Limerick. Vokes’s manner of dealing with the difliculty 
was characteristic : 

“Come this way, Harry,” sai 
one in the Pig Market.” 

‘* Your expectant friend must be a bore,” I replied. 

Vokes laughed heartily at my poor attempt at wit, and we lounged up to the 
top of Wiliiam-street, where the unsavory market was then held. 

To describe the scene is quite impossible. It would baffle the admitted powers 
of a Lever ora Carter Hall to do so. Suflice it to say, the place was redolent 
with the fumes of the very worst tobacco, smoked in the dudeens of womel 
as well as men, commingled with the strong and certainly not pleasing per- 
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fume arising from our porcine friends, together with the piercing cries of the 
pigs. which were almost drowned by shouts in a language wholly unintelligible 
to me. 

Major Vokes was in unusually high spirits. He asked the price of some of 
the animals before him. He chatted with one or two young men about some 
potatoes he had purchased. He had a joke for more than one pretty co/yeen, and 
sent away the only policeman present on some trivial errand. 

All this was very fine; but why he should walk up and down in sucha 
place I could not make out, and, though I asked him the reason, he refused to 
satisfy me. 

Presently he stopped, and called to a tall, fine-looking young man, who 
appeared to have nothing to do, since he had scarcely moved from the spot where 
I first saw him standing as we entered the market. 

“ Pat Conolly,’’ said the Major, “‘why don’t you kill me?” 

“Ts it me, yer honour?” demanded the other, turning rather pale. 
me would injure ver honour! Faix, then, I don’t understand ye.” 

“Don’t you? Did you not swear at the shebeen house, near Patrick’s Well, 
Jast Tuesday night, to shoot me to-day as I passed through the Pig Market? 
Now, my fine fellow, why don’t you do it?” 

“Oh, then, sure yer honour's glory they’ve been telling you alie. Is it me 
would do it? Wasn’t it last winter you gave the wife a sack of potatoes?” 

“You had, perhaps, forgotten that circufftance when you came here this 
morning to destroy me?” ‘ 

“Oh, thin! your honour is joking.” 

“Am I!” 

‘* Sure, thin, I’ll swear by the holy—-” and he raised his hand to his breast. 

Major Vokes, to my surprise, gave him a sharp cut across the arm, which at 
once brought it down in agony, and stepping up to him, he thrust his hand into 
the man’s waistcoat, and drew forth an old pistél loaded up to the muzzle. The 
man fell on his knees, and began whining. 

“Get out of that, you cowardly hound! I know you, and shail have my eye 
upon you; and when you return to-night to Cahirconlish, you may tell Tim 
Ryan if he attempts to fire into my windows, he shall be hanged, as sure as I’m 
Tom Vokes. Be off!’ and he spurned him with his foot. The fellow rose, and 
ran away like a frightened hare. 

“But do you not mean to punish him ?” asked I. 

“Oh, no. That would do little good. The effect of his tale, told to-night 
amongst a lawless society, will strike the whole party with more terror than if 
the fellow were hanged.” : 


The true story of the “Colleen Bawn” is told here with all its details. 
It was Vokes who apprehended the original Hurdress Cregan with his 
own hand, and he was the means of recovering from America and 
handing over to justice the accomplice Sullivan, the Danny Mann of 
the play. The circumstances of this tragedy in real life are described 
with admirable dramatic force by Mr. Addison, whose graphic way of 
telling his stories is not the most insignificant among the merits of 
this book. Indulging his readers with a pleasant mixture of jest and 
earnest, some of the tales belong rather to the comic than the tragic 
category. Take, for instance, the story of the ‘Irish Elopement.” 
We have already alluded to the fact that the magistrate was called 
“ Major” Vokes. This, upon one occasion, was the means of causing 
an English gentleman to make a very awkward mistake. This gentle- 
man had got into a dispute with one of the ‘ natives” on account of 
a young lady whose personal beauty was only equalled by the charms 
of the good fortune which she possessed. A duel was spoken of, but 
the Englishman had no friend in the neighbourhood to whom he could 
apply to act as his second. Happening, however, to hear of a Major 
Vokes being in the neighbourhood, he resolved to rely upon the frank- 
ness of a soldier and trust himself to his generosity. 
scarcely answered his expectations : 

‘Major, as a stranger—I really want words to apologise—but the urgency of 
the case must plead for me. Will you second me?” : 

“T really do not understand you !” 

“ Simply, then, ’tis this—I am abrupt that I may make my communication 
before Sullivan returns—I have agreed to fight a duel at day-break,” 

‘“* And you wish to tell me this 2” ; 

“Yes, Major, in the hope of inducing you to become my second.” 

“Your second !—ha! ha! ha; acapital joke. I understand! 

Now, for the very life of me, I could not see why the Major should be so very 
merry. Jam sure I did not feel so. He surely could not have misunderstood 
me. So I chimed in— 

** You understand me ?” 

‘““Oh, perfectly! I'll be off now; but I shall be sure to be there—at day- 
break, 1 think you said ?” j 

“ T did.” 

“But I forgot the place and name of your antagonist. 
both, as I must be in time.” ; 

“My antagonist is Captain O’'Haggarty.” 

“Oh! no wonder you are frightened ; he’s the best shot in Jreland.” 

“Tm not frightened Major; but under the peculiar circumstances——” 

“T understand,” replied Vokes ; and again he burst out laughing. ‘ Where is 
the rendezvous ?” 

‘The eighth milestone on the Limerick road.” 

“'That’s right.” He then took out a small pocket-book and noted down all 

the particulars. Again he smiled, and rose, saying, ‘* We shall be sure to be 
there,” and left the room. 
_ That Vokes took notes did not surprise me. Many men with bad memories 
invariably do so, That his coming responsibility should induce him to leave 
his grog, I could understand, though it vexed me. But that he should not seck 
to know the cause of quarrel, or any particulars of the affair, I confess 
astonished me; while the words, ‘‘ We will be there,” puzzled me. But, per- 
haps, as an old hand, he intended to bring a surgeon, or—as is often the case in 
Ireland—a friend to see the fun. 

1 passed three long hours with Tim. I borrowed his pistols, but gave him 
no hint of my projected rencontre. 1 drank little; but chatted away till four 
o'clock, when Sullivan proposed to retire. We did so. In half an hour more 
I had slipped out, and was already on my way to the Limerick road. 

Although daylight had scarcely fully lighted up the heavens, yet O’lagearty 
and a fierce-looking friend awaited my coming with bloodthirsty impatience. 
I confess I felt somewhat mall in thus approaching him, unaccompanied by a 
second. 

‘* Where is your friend, sir? I thought you understood the rules of these 
affairs.” : 

‘And so Ido; he'll be here directly.” 
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“May [ask who acts on your side,” demanded the fierce-looking man. 

“ Major Vokes,” said I 

“ What! is that vour game ?” shouted he. 

‘*Coward! poltroon!” roared the captain. 

At that moment Vokes galloped up, accompanied by four mounted policemen, 
and away bolted the man with the red whiskers. 

“T arrest you both! Take their arms from them, Sergeant Hennessy,” said 
the Major. ‘Gentlemen, you must accompany me.” 

‘“‘ Infamous traitor!” roared O’Haggarty, frowning at me and shaking his 
fist. ‘* Dirty coward !—whew !” and he gave a contemptuous whistle. 

“Come along, gentlemen; you must instantly accompany me to Sir Phelim 
O'Dowd, who, as the nearest magistrate, will, on my information, bind you 
both over to keep the peace.” 


Having given the reader a fair idea of Mr. Vokes and his career, we 
shall now proceed to point out how a lesson may be drawn from both, 
bearing upon the present state of the police in Ireland. The whole 
secret of the inefficiency, which is but too significantly proved by the 
impunity which Mr. Braddell’s murderer is enjoying, lies, we verily 
believe, in this, that the Irish Government, by turning the police into 
soldiers, have destroyed their efliciency in the former capacity as the 
takers of thieves and of murderers. Weighed down with a heavy 
rifle, and a sword by his side, how can a policeman run after a criminal 
who to his natural light-heeled qualifications adds the advantage of 
being quite unincumbered? Buttoned up tight in a green uniform 
and with a shiny helmet or glazed cap upon his head, how can he help 
being recognised miles off wherever he goes. Mr. Addison, in a note 
to one of the stories, narrates an interview which actually took place 
between himself and one of the military-police parties in pursuit of 
Hayes: 

Sauntering across a field in the county of Limerick, some two months ago, I 
met a small party of policemen, headed by an old sergeant whom I had known 
in the good old times. With a respect by no means general in Ireland now, he 
stopped his men and saluted me, and in a few minutes began to converse with 
me. This was what I desired, as I was anxious to hear some account of the 
present force from one of themselves. ‘‘ How is it you have not caught Walsh ? ” 
asked [. 

“Faith, then, I’ve done my best; but he’s too much for me.” 

“ And why?” 

“Sure, how can I get hold of him, cut off as we are from the people?” 

“Cut off? What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Aint we placed in barracks away from all information? Aint we dreased 
up in soldiers’ clothes, and taught the manual and platoon, instead of looking 
after criminals, as we did in the Major’s time? Aint we ordered in the printed 
regulations to mingle and become intimate with the farmers and the peasantry, 
and sure how can we do that, when we are always forced to go about in full 
uniform, armed to the teeth? It’s well we'd be looking, mixing with the people 
at a fair or a pattern. The Lord be good to me! our very presence would spoil 
the fun, and no one would spake except in whispers before us. It would be 
grand sport to see us dancing with one of the colyeens.”’ 

“ Well, I'm sorry to hear this. But how do you employ your time? ” 

‘Oh, then, we’ve enough to do. We go about patrolling in parties, and 
walking about the streets with a constable’s staff in our hands. We carry out 
the census and emigration reports: we are writing three or four hours a day ; 
and now it is said we are to inspect the weights and measures. Such are the 
duties we now perform, and thus occupy the time we formerly devoted to the 
detection of crime.” 

“But I suppose, Sergeant, you could still catch a runaway? I remember 
how famed you were, many years ago, for your running.” 

‘* Faith, I couldn’t overtake a lame donkey now.” 

“ Are your limbs, then, worn out?” 

“ Far from it; I never was better or more active. 
with a ton weight on his back.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

“Simply this: feel the weight of the new rifles we are forced to carry about 
now. Sure, they are only good for show: they are so heavy and so long, we 
can take no aim, unless we find a rest; and they are so difficult to load that a 
thief or murderer might easily get away while a man was reloading his piece. 1 
must confess that we all like the old Brown Bess better.” 

“Then I suppose you'd prefer running after a man?” 

‘“‘ Sure, how could 1? I would be blamed if I threw my rifle away. But its 
weight would entirely spoil my pace. Besides, ain’t I buckled up, with a mili- 
tary shako on my head, and a weight of ball-cartridge dangling before me? 
Sure, how could I jump with a long sword-bayonet dangling behind my leg? 
Faith, you know, I believe we look well; but I shouldn’t say we are of much 
use.” 

I confess the picture staggered me; the truth was practically illustrated by 
the party before me. Add to this a review of the whole system, which has 
changed men who ought to be efficient policemen and detectives into grim, stiff 
soldiers, and the officers commanding them into officers of the army; the resi- 
dent magistrates selected rather from Government influence than for deeds of 
daring and intelligence, and, alas! we find the prophecy of Major Vokes pain- 
fully fulfilled. 

The story to which this note serves for a comment is so admirably 
illustrative of the moral to be derived from the book, that we cannot 
do better than close these observations by quoting it. Sir C. D. 
(quere, Sir Charles Doyle) having been sent to inspect Mr. Vokes’s 
men, the following scene took place: 


But a racer could not run 


Paraded on the strand, we found some sixty policemen on foot and about 
thirty on horseback ; some rode with long stirrups, some with short. Several 
of the carbines, or muskets, which the infantry men carried, had evidently not 
been cleaned that morning. Some of their coats seemed dusty, and their 
general appearance (taking them as soldiers) was decidedly slovenly and ill set 
up. Asan adjutant of cavalry myself, I felt strongly inclined to take them in 
hand; but I said nothing, and waited patiently for about ten minutes, when 
General Sir (. D. rode up, and having shaken hands with Vokes, proceeded to 
inspect the men. : 

Sir C. D. was one of the best-ten:pered men in the British service; but his 
looks, I must confess, bespoke no satisfaction as he rode down the line, followed 
by a brilliant staff of officers and orderlies, who contrasted strangely with Voke’s 
policemen. Having taken a hasty glance at these men, he withdrew to a short 
distance, and beckoned us to speak to him. ; 

‘My dear Major,” said the General, “your men are far from looking well— 
they are positively unsoldier-like !” 
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“ My dear General, it’s just as they should be; mine is a civil, uot a military 
force.” 

“But as you knew I was about to inspect them you might have made them 
brush themselves up alittle. Look at their arms, their velts, their boots !” 

“By no means. I was ordered to parade them before you, and I do so with 
great pleasure. But allow me to tell you, my dear Sir Charles, that the appear- 
ance of some of the very men you blame is delightful in my sight. Those men 
with soiled muskets were engaged in a severe affair all night, and brought in 
two important prisoners; those two men without belts have used them to pinion 
a celebrated housebreaker, who awaits my examination at the police-office; 
those men with dirty boots crossed three miles of dangerous bog this morning 
in pursuit of a notorious offender. In truth, General, 1 may tell you that a 
policeman who really does his duty has but little time for dressing himself up. 
The ‘rough and ready boys’ are the boys I like, though I fear the time will 
come when military appearance will supersede acute intelligence, and a well- 
dressed constable be preferred to a sharp thieftaker. I foresee it all; I regret 
it. But I have no right to complain, since I have the undivided obedience of 
one hundred men of my own appointment, and so long as I have the peace of 
Limerick shall be maintained, and those who disturb it be instantly arrested 
and punished.” 

“Upon my word, Vokes, I believe you are right; but as I’m sent to inspect 
your men, what am I to do?” 

“* Whatever you like.” 

‘* What shall I report?” 

“ Anything you think will seem good on paper. You are at full liberty to 
state your views candidly, and I hope you will doso. But deuce an inch I'll 
stir from the path I’ve made up my mind to follow.” 

‘*Upon my honour, | scarcely, as I said before, know what to do?” 

“Then I'll tell you. Come along and lunch with me, and before we part I 
think I'll make you a convert to my opinions respecting the efficiency of the 
police force you have just looked over.” 


To these sensible views Sir C. D. (so Mr. Addison relates) became 
more than half a convert. Let us hope that Sir Robert Peel will 
deign to cast his eye over this unpretending but most suggestive little 
book, and become a perfect one. 
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FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 
La nouvelle Babylone. Letters d'un Provincial en Tournée a Paris. 

Par Eveine Petieran. 80. Paris. 1862. pp. 364. 

i NAME OF THE AUTHOR is not new to those who have 
a knowledge of modern French literature. He made his début 
some quarter of a century 2go in the Revue de France, has written in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and other less known periodicals. His 
work, “ Profession de foi du xixé Siécle,” which passed through two 
editions, according to M. Michael Chevalier, ‘‘ est une date philo- 
sophique.” He has written many other works to which it is needless 
to refer. We proceed at once to some illustrations of the present. 

He begins with a confession of faith; and we have to bear in mind 
that he was brought up as a Protestant, that while a law-student in 
Paris he embraced with great ardour the St. Simonian doctrines, which 
have exercised a great influence on his life and talent. ‘*Iam a 
notary, Sir, or rather I was a notary,” he begins, ** I have always pro- 
fessed thy religion and mine, and have always loved tranquillity in the 
street, which does not prevent me from always loving liberty, the first 
passion of my youth. In fine, I believe in God with all my heart, 
without ever wishing to enter into the quarrel of the Catholic God and 
the Protestant God. I invite now and then a neighbouring pastor to 
dinner, and I am ready to make a party at piquet with my curé.” He 
is now in Paris, after an absence of thirty years, to spend two or three 
months; but he finds that city wonderfully changed externally. ‘* Est- 
ce bien Paris ?” he asks himself. ‘ I know not whether it is the in- 
fluence of the air or age, but in going along the eternal Rue de Rivoli 
I felt all at once a fit of sadness arise within me, I said to myself : 
What have I come here for? Do you know what they said to me, to 
justify the pulling down one half of Paris? They said that the inven- 
tion of steam had made it the inn of Europe.” 

What a terrible satire this will be found on the ‘* New Babylon ;” 
what a terrible exposition of its shams, and the hollowness of its inner 
life! France, he says, loves palaces in profusion, and builds them 
without knowing what uses to put them to: 

They have built a palace at the Louvre and lodge in it antiquity; another in 
tue de Bourgogne, and there they lodge the corps législatif'; another at the 
Bourse, and there they lodge stock-broking; another at the Tuileries, and there 
they lodge the Court; another at the Hotel-de-Ville, and there they lodge 
M. Haussmann; another at the Luxembourg, and there they lodge the Senate. 
Besides all the palaces, Paris bears into the sky its innumerable cupolas: one 
cupola at the Panthéon to arbitrate the candidature of dust to immortality ; one 
cupola at the Sorbonne, to cover words; another at the Invalides to cover 
wounds; another at the Val de Grace, to cover maladies; another at the 
Institut, to cover compliments. 

The invasions of the edileship have long proved a serious annoyance 
to the old-fashioned Parisians, and to the steady-going, conservative 
citizens who have an abhorence of change. They have had their 
abode in the same house for a generation, they have furnished their 
rooms to their liking, they have gathered their household gods around 
them. Every chair and table and picture on the wall, every nail and 
hat-peg is familiar to them, and how truly they are affected by the 
acts of the edileship, those who have had any experience of Paris can 
testify : 

One has lived in this apartment, that is, has poured into it a part of one’s 
self. One has loved there, cradled his infant there, brought up his family there. 
The religion of the bearth has made this apartment for you a sort of sanctuary ; 
you hold to each of these stones by a remembrance or an affection, and in your 
hours of solitude, your head bending over the embers, it seems to you that each 


of these stones in its turn interpellates yon with alow voice and relates to you 
the intimate romance of your existence. While you listen to this delicious con- 
fidence of the past, at the same hour, down there in a room of the Hétel-de- 





Ville, a man is studying, with a scowl on his brow, a map of Paris, and from 
time to time pricks it with a black pin, like the general of an army meditating a 
strategic operatiou. Anew boulevard is passing through the fecund imagination 
of the edility of Paris, incarnate in the person of M. le Préfet. Your house 
must fall. To-morrow morning, on awaking, a printed note politely begs you 
to pack up your baggage. Adieu then to all that was about you, to this little 
world of your creation impregnated with your thought: it will soon be only 
rubbish and carted away to fill up some hole. 

It is not only the destruction of a fond sentiment which the modern 
improvements in Paris have occasioned. Ask the poor, and the 
working classes, and the humble tradesman, and could they freely 
answer they could tell a sad tale. 

Rents have doubled and sometimes tripled in the space of ten years. Now, in 
1840, the revenue of the houses of Paris was estimated at 100 millions; this 
revenue exceeds at present the sum of 200 millions. That is, in reality, an 
impost of 100 millions, which the population of rent-payers have to acquit each 
year for the metamorphoses in the streets. 

The wrath of the author waxes high as he continues his investiga- 
tion of the causes and consgguences of the demolition of ancient 
Paris. He makes a friend, aMudent, who has been obliged to leave 
the Latin quarter, praise the good sense of the English who build 
only for a life-time, and to burst out angrily: ‘Is there any prudence 
in rebuilding Paris with lime and sand, hewn stones and iron, when 
to-morrow, perhaps an unknown chemist, now leaning over his 
furnace, bellows in hand, is about to find out some new system of 
lighting or heating by electricity, neither more nor less wonderful 
than the telegraph, and destined to upset the interior economy of every 
household. Iam vexed with your patience. Why have you put 
your finger on the wound? Let us leave the present and speak of 
the past.” The bitterness of the socialist on this subject is unbounded, 

A chapter is devoted to the consideration of modern luxury. He 
views it in the good acceptation, as an instinct of nature, as at once 
the beautiful added to the useful, art and its point of departure—as 
an integral part of humanity, contributing more or less to the work 
of civilisation, and rendering a service to society; but he demands, is 
that a reason for placing it upon the altar ? 

Do we live only to go on incessantly in search of a plate more for dinner or a 
pearl more for the brow of some Cleopatra of the Vaudeville? Dress, good God, 
should it be all our ambition, and riches all our destiny? In creating man in 
his image, and in descending into him by intelligence, has the Creator put 
human life at such a base price, that it can render an account of itself in eating 
a Paté de Périgort, or in caracoling on a horse of pure blood? I protest. He will 
say who shall please or believe without saying it, man made only like the pea- 
cock, to parade and dazzle; the eternal moral of the world will believe and say 
always, on the contrary, man created to act and think. 

And he draws the following picture : 

See you that young woman, beautiful, seated, or pressed down, rather, in het 
easy chair, her head in her hand, like the petrified statue of grief. A tear flows 
silently down her cheek, and the convulsive palpitation of the inward sigh heave 
and sinks the diamonds upon her breast, as the wave breaks on its surface the 
reflection of the star, Why weeps she thus in the pallor and affliction of 
Hecuba? Has death taken away her infant, or has an earthquake of the Bourse 
swallowed up her fortune? No: her husband has just refused her a dress from 
Froment-Meurice’s; and in this moment of humiliation for the betrayed glory 
of her next soirée, she thinks of some other woman of her acquaintance happy 
enough to throw away ten thousand francs on a head-dress, She suffers more 
cruelly, in every fibre of her body, and she sighs more profoundly than the gipsy 
at the post, condemned to tie around her body a faded rag of silk. She will 
have this dress, however; she has said it, she has sworn it; she has it, in fact. 
Only who has paid for it ? 

The vanity and extravagance of the male sex is not less severely 
commented on: 

In winter he must visit, be visited, received and dispersed from soirce to 
soirée, to the four corners of Paris; be monopolised, in a word, by balls, con- 
certs, the Bouffes; at most, he will be able to read a realist romance to brace 
his nerves, shaken by music, and to come in aid of the dullness of sleep. ‘Then, 
at the first song of the nightingale, he must run into the country, go to Swit- 
zerland, emigrate to Italy, return to Aix, to Plombiéres, to Cauterets, Biarritz, 
Royan, Trouville, and in this summer carnaval, called sea-bathing, sport ma- 
jestically on the beach some new invention in costume—the glaring capuche of 
the valley of Ossau, or the red shirt of Garibaldi. 

A fearful picture—one, we believe, not overdrawn, and as a text 
true almost to the letter—is given of a needy marquis, who, for con- 
venience, espoused the daughter of a wealthy miller, The lady liked 
her title of marchioness; the marquis liked to draw the interest of 
the shares he had with her in gas-works and the omnibus company. 
To his lady he was bound to pay quarterly a certain sum in the 
name of pin-money. ‘The lady was extravagant, and the pin-money 
did not go far in dresses. ‘Three times in one day she presents herself 
to her husband in a new and different dress. The fourth time on 
that day she appeared in a fourth dress. This time her winning 
ways have no effect upon him. He is silent, and mutters to himself, 
“Have I married four wives, then?” He pays her secret expenses 
to the dress-maker for three terms ; but, at the end of the year, the 
latter presents herself to the Marquis, with an extra bill for sixty 
thousand francs for unforeseen expenses of the toilette. The marquis 
is about to turn the dressmaker out of doors, but, thinking better of 
the matter, he pays this bill too. One item in the aceount made him 
shudder—a parasol at three hundred francs—as if a parasol at this 
price could have ever existed under the sun. The debt once paid, 
the marquis, without recrimination but with firmness, begged his wife 
to be pleased in future to keep within the limit of her credit, The 
wife made a sweet conjugal scene; threw her arms round the neck of 
her husband, and sobbed: ‘ It was all to please thee.” But again a 
bill was presented to the marquis by the dressmaker, and this time for 
a hundred thousand francs, He refused point blank to pay the sum. 
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He was summoned for the debt. The judge decided in his favour. 
But there was no longer any domestic happiness. The lady pouted, 
or was silent, or pleaded illness as an excuse for not accompanying 
her lord in public. At last, suddenly, under the pretext that her 
physician had recommended to her exercise, she quitted her hotel for 
a part of the day. Now, one night when she came home, her cheek 
radiant, she went into her bedroom and cast a look of triumph in her 
mirror, threw off her burnous as if to give air to her breast. ‘“ At 
last I am avenged,” said she. What did she understand by that ? 
It was never well known, but they spoke at the time of a sword wound 
which a husband had received in the Meudon wood. 

There are chapters on stock-jobbing, table-turning, and iniquities 
of various kinds rife enough beneath the roofs and in the gay salons 
of Paris. Literature and the drama have their share of criticism and 
censure ; but it is a certain literature and a certain drama, and, we 
may add, certain engravings and illustrated works, where the talent of 
the artist gives greater zest to an impure conception. 

We trust that not many of our ggaders will be offended with 
M. Pelletan when we mention that he has not a word to say in favour 
of tobacco. Alcohol, he says, is provocative to tobacco, by reason of 
sympathy. The one completes the other, as the uniform finishes off 
the conscript. And he tells an anecdote. 

The monsoon, in the sixteenth century, cast upon the coast of Manilla a ship 
mounted by monkeys of a singular species. These monkeys, dressed like men, 
bore so far also the imitation of the human figure, as to make an illusion at the 
first moment. But they ate fire from a stick, and rejected the smoke, by a 
nasal protuberance of frightful length. These animals were the Spaniards, just 
come from America, where they had learned the art of smoking. The inhabi- 
tants of the Indian Archipelago, habituated to the moderate nose of the 
Malay race, could not behold without a secret horror the copious aquiline 
of the Castilian type. The long nose carried it over the short nose, thanks to 
the assistance of the arquebuss. The conquering race reduced the conquered 
race to servitude. Know you how? In brutalising them with the cigar. 
France for a long time resisted the invasion of tobacco; the Regent caused it to 
be distributed gratuitously to the people, to give them a taste of it beforehand, 
and to inspire in them the need of it. Then tobacco brought in to the revenue 
some hundreds of millions of francs. 

Nor is he tender with snuff-takers. Snufling in France began in 
the eighteenth century: 

It was a habit that well suited this sophisticated society of hermaphrodite 
seigneurs, small abbés, giddy-headed duchesses, handsome prattling fops always 
baited with a smile. The thumb with the pinch applied to the nose turned it 
up more and more, gave him an air of defiance, and the snuff itself, in powder- 
ing the mucous membrane, seemed to excite the wit, and out came the joke. 
God knows what joke! But the eighteenth century saw nothing but love, and 
from time to time the epigram to break the monotony. Snuff taken incessantly 
into the nasal organ finished at last by extinguishing the sense of smelling, or, 
as Fourier said, the sense of love. When a Tagale loves a woman, he knows by 
the aroma floating around her, by the old ambrosian cloud of Venus, whether 
this woman pays him or not in return. The eighteenth century did not look so 
close to that. It loved the flower without catching the perfume; what did it 
matter? It had its nose corked, and the nostril leaked a juice the colour of a 
dunghill. Now, whoever loses the delicacy of an organ loses all at once a 
virtue. See the blind ordumb man. The eighteenth century once dull-nosed, 
took a mad fancy for high game, putrefaction on a silver plate. For the same 
reason it sought the tainted woman and the gallantry of the street-kennel. The 
Du Barry reigned everywhere, from high to low of the aristocracy. It was 
necessary to plunge this infected society into the wash-tub of the Revolution to 
cleanse it of its debauchery. . . . Tobacco has killed the kiss, says Michelet; it 
has done mofe, it has closed the drawing-room. 

This same Michelet says that the poetry of the smoking-room leads 
to polygamy; and this sentiment is accepted by the author as an 
introduction to a chapter on marriages in France. Certainly he does 
not paint the moral features of his countrymen in flattering colours. 
Drink leads to smoking, smoking to inconstancy, inconstancy to 
crime. Behold the natural sequence—in France at least. 

It would be absurd and grievously wrong to say that there are no 
love matches in France, and honourable marriages and beds undefiled ; 
but many know well how often the mariage de convenance is the rule 
in high life and low life. In small communes a marriage is often 
negociated in this way:—Mons. X. has a son; Mons. Y. has a daugh- 
ter. They are small farmers or tradesmen, cronies, moreover, who 
meet occasionally at the wine-shop. Over a chopine they open their 
hearts to each other, and compare notes. Says X. to Y., ‘I havea 
son and you have a daughter. I can give my son so much if he 
marries your daughter; let us come to terms; we are old acquaint- 
ances. How much can you give with your daughter?” ‘The proposal 
is straightforward enough. Well, they marchander one night, two 
nights, it may be for a month, and have consumed in the course of the 
nhegociation as much wine and tobacco as would have purchased each 
of them a pair of new blouses and sabotsto boot. The bargain at last 
1s made, and two young people are brought together and married, who 
probably may have never seen each other before the day of the cere- 
mony which was to make them contented or wretched. In high 
quarters a more refined diplomacy is used, but the principle is the 
same. ‘That separations and divorces should be the daily consequences 
is not to be wondered at. 

M. Pelletan has several anecdotes respecting such ill-assorted 
marriages bearing every mark of authenticity. One begins: “A 
worn-out batchelor learned of the existence of a marriageable girl ; 
he got information about her dower, her hopes . . . Hopes, a charm- 
ing word to express the death of her father and mother.” Mercenary 
love would be too mild a term to apply to this case. 

One chapter commences: “ Disunion in marriage conducts the 
husband a la femme de rechange, 1 mean to the Lorette. There are 
not two Lorettes in Paris, there is only one—‘* Omnis Thais Thaida 
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olet” . . . . Woe to him who loves her . . . . Woe to him who has 
deceived her.” A case in point : 

A Lorette said one day to a young man, who had the courage to love her 
seriously: “Can you draw a sword?’’ “ Passably well.” ‘ Enough to kill 
the Marquis Cisterne?” ‘* Why should I fight with him; I don’t know him ?” 
“Thou shalt fight him; if not, adieu.” Some time after, two hackney car- 
riages, about daybreak, mounted towards the Arc de Triomphe. They slid on 
silently over the ground covered with snow; they reached stealthily the entrance 
to the Bois de Boulogne. Two men descended, escorted each by two friends, 
and chose a distant crossway. They passed at first their foils cireumspectly ; 
each seemed to study the play of his adversary, and sought a secret passage 
across the moving circle of the sword. But in a moment the arm of one, until 
then half bent upon his chest, parted with the lightning-speed of a projectile. 
The Marquis de Cisterne raised his hand to his heart, and uttered a stifled cry. 
He tottered and took a step backwards, and sank with all his weight upon the 
breast of his second. With a dimmed eye he regards his vanquisher: ‘1 have 
never seen thee before, wherefore hast thou killed me?” ‘ Because that woman 
wished me.” What I relate is not an imaginary anecdote. Of nine duels of 
the present day, there are eight for a Lorette, and certainly she will enter, some- 
how or other into the ninth. 

Much more, had we space, we could quote from this work, moral 
in its tone, liberal in its spirit, astonishing in its revelations of the 
demoralised state of modern French society. We have far from 
exhausted the contents of the volume; but we can sincerely commend 
it to the attention of the reader for its purity of style, force of 
diction, and biting satire; and that he may have an idea how a 
man true to his convictions can fearlessly lash folly and vent his 
indignation on sin. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver's Island and British Columbia, where they are; what they 
are; and what they may become. A Sketch of their History, Topo- 
graphy, Climate, Resources, Capabilities, and Advantages, especially 
as Colonies for Settlement. By Avexanper Rattray, M.D., Edin- 
burgh, R.N. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1862. pp. 182. 

Travels in British Columbia, with the!Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round 
Vancouver's Island. By Capt. C. E. Barrett-Lennarp. 1 vol. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1862. pp. 307. 

A FEW WEEKS ago we noticed in these columns an account of 

British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island, written by a Mr. 

Macdonald, in which these colonies were depicted in the darkest hues, 

The voyager whose ill-luck might conduct him to these distant regions 

was threatened with a Siberian climate, an absence of most things 

needed by civilised man, and the probability of falling a prey to 
savage beasts, and still more savage men. Let the future colonist, 
reiterated Mr. Macdonald, turn his attention to Australia, to New 

Zealand, to Canada, to the Cape, to any and every portion of the 

globe, save those barren and ice-bound tracts yclept British Columbia 

and Vancouver's Island, to puff up which greedy speculators and 
venal journalists have entered into such an unholy league. No doubt, 
continued this monitor, gold has beenfound, and in considerable quanti- 
ties; but, after all, the amount discovered has been greatly exaggerated ; 
the prizes are few and far between, and really much less valuable than 
they have been represented to be, when it is considered that at the 
gold-fields coarse provisions are often sold for nearly half their weight 
in silver, and clothes, medicines, &c., can hardly be had at any price. 

Mr. Macdonald laid on his black colours with a heavy hand, and 

averred that he himself had had bitter experience of the so-styled 

terrestrial paradise, as he had drudged out lite there for a weary term 
of years. 

Dr. Rattray, on the other side, in painting the picture of British 
Columbia and the neighbouring island, has tinged his brush with 
roseate hues. He, too, has his ‘ facts” to bring forward, having 
resided nearly two years in the regions which he describes in these 
pages and having “associated during that period with the most 
practical and best-informed men around him.” Wecan only say that 
if the doctor’s account be the true one, British Columbia and Van- 
couver’s island are the beata arva to which all persons desirous of 
departing to any of the British colonies should migrate. The miner 
and agriculturalist will find all that their hearts can desire in British 
Columbia, while Vancouver's Island, or at least its capital, promises to 
be a new Carthage for commerce. 

Nor has Dr. Rattray contented himself with stringing together a 
prospectus made up of empty assertions. We have a number of 
apparently very carefully compiled meteorological tables, &e., from 
which it is shown that the climate of the regions so bitterly assailed by 
Mr. Macdonald “is good, much superior to that of Canada, and equal, 
perhaps superior, to that of the south of England ; that its salubrity is 
equally marked, and probably surpasses that of England andthe majority 
of England’s colonies; and is not only favourable for health, but well 
adapted for agricultural and pastoral purposes, as evinced by the 
quantity and superior quality of their animal and vegetable produc- 
tions, and also admirahly adapted by its temperature tor many manu- 
facturing processes—e.g., brewing, soap and candle making, &e.— 
which could not be so readily carried on either in a warmer climate or 
in a colder one.” 

Dr. Rattray thinks, and justly thinks, that the chief requisite for a 
colony is a healthy and agreeable climate. But climate is tar from 
being the only inducement which he holds out to British colonists to 
emigrate to British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. ‘The soil of 
both,” he tells his readers, ‘is highly fertile, and much of it superior 
to that of England, while the crops are fair both in quantity and 
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quality.” Vancouver's Island, he admits, cannot, in consequence of 
the hilly nature of its land and its scanty soil, compare with British 
Columbia as an agricultural and pastoral colony, but its prospects as 
a commercial, are almost unparalleled. It has splendid harbours and 
a very favourable geographical position. It is of all British colonies, 
the one best adapted for securing an extensive commerce with the 
teeming empire of China. ‘* When Western North America” pro- 
phecies the doctor, “* becomes as populous as the Eastern States now 
are, when Polynesia becomes civilised, and China, Japan, and 
Eastern Asia generally, are fully opened up, Vancouver's Island, as 
the principal commercial and manufacturing colony of the Pacific, 
will probably assume an importance and position second to none of 
the British colonies, and to be compared only with countries like 
England.” This ** when ” is apparently not very close at band, if we 
are to wait for the civilisation ot Polynesia, and the chance of the vast 
Western States of North America becoming populous. 

Captain Barrett-Lennard’s volume is not written in the same 
guide-book style as that which we have been noticing; and, though 
the Captain speaks promisingly of the prospects of emigrants of acertain 
class, that is, miners, labourers, and artisans, and above all, capitalists, 
he bas not allowed himself, & la Doctor Rattray, to paint a terrestrial 
Elysium on the shores of the Pacific. The Captain is clearly en intel- 
ligent and careful observer; and the two years which he spent on the 
Pacific coast of the North American Continent, either in his own yacht 
or in making excursions into the interior, entitle his testimony to 
great respect. Of British Columbia he says: 


In the interior of British Columbia are vast tracts of great fertility, capable 
of conversion into the finest agricultural and pastoral lands. ‘The supply of the 
maining districts, and the different towns and settlements in their vicinity, with 
fresh meat and yegetable, will, no doubt, for the present, engage the atten- 
tion of the stock-keepers and agriculturist, and prove a lucrative spcculation; 
we hope it may ultimately be the means of introducing farming on an extensive 
scale into this country. [ would strongly recommend any who have the means 
of doing so, and are inclined to turn their attention to this branch of industry, 
to take stock into the interior, where the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
cannot fail amply to indemnify them for their trouble and outlay. With 
regard to the last-mentioned animals, it may be observed that the Chinese—of 
which race there are so many to be found in the gold districts—scarcely ever 
eat any other kind of meat than pork. There are extensive open districts in 
the interior of the finest grazing land imaginable, capable of supporting innu- 
merable herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, lying contiguous to the recently 
constructed high roads and inland water communication, to which I have 
already drawn the reader’s attention. The mules and pack-horses traversing 
these districts find amply sufficient grazing wherever they are turned out, so as 
tv be entirely independent of any other kind of provender. 

The climate is remarkably healthy and bracing, and the air pure. As we 
advance into the interior, we shall find the cold, during winter, increase in 
intensity ; at the same time the climate is less moist, and less subject to sudden 
and frequent changes than on the coast. This being the case, it will naturally 
be inferred that, with a corresponding excellence of soil, any of the ordinary 
household vegetables grown in England may also be raised here. That this is 
the actual fact 1 can testify from personal experience, having eaten turnips, 
carrots, potatoes, greens, and other vegetables in British Columbia of a size and 
quality that would entitle them to admiration anywhere. Of its suitability for 
tue production of our English cereal crops, 1 cannot speak so positively, as but 
very small quantities of grain have as yet been raised here; at the same time I 
think that we are fully justified, from its known qualities of soil and climate, in 
assuming that abundant and excellent crops of every species of British cereal 
will eventually be grown in British Columbia. 

The Captain gives a graphic account of the perils which his little 
vessel—only twenty tons burden encountered in the stormy seas and 
channels about Vancouver's Island, at one time dragging her anchors 
and being almost blown out to sea, at another encountering a ‘ tide- 
rip,” or sticking helplessly on a huge bed of kelp. ‘The bulk and mass 
of this formidable submarine plant is so great that ships of forty or 
fifty tons, sailing with a fair breeze, are sometimes suddenly ‘* brought- 
up dead,” in a nautical phrase, when they come in contact with it, and 
woe betide the hapless swimmer whose legs get entangled in the 
meshes of this natural net. Little will his strength and skill avail 
him then. 

Captain Barrett-Lennard gives a very odd account of a ceremony 
called the “ Kluquolla,” apparently a species of Indian revivalism, save 
that the neophyte who has gone through the exceedingly nasty ordeal 
necessary to make hima ‘+ Kluquolla” is ever after accounted sacred, 
Captain Barrett -Lennard writes : 

The aspirant to this privilege and honour has to submit to a very severe pre- 
paratory ordeal. He is removed from his own dwelling by a party of those who 
are already Kluquollas, and led to a hut set apart for his special use. The first 
ceremony consists in cutting the arteries under the tongue, and allowing the 
blood to flow over his body, the face being, meanwhile, covered with a mask, 
After this an opiate is administered, which induces a state of unconsciousness, 
in which he is allowed to remain two days. At the end of this time he is 
plunged, or rather thrown headlong, into the water to arouse him. As soon as 
he is fully awaked, he rushes on shore, and, as a rule, seizes the first dog he 
perceives with his teeth, tears, lacerates, and even devours a portion of it, at 
least so | have been credibly informed. I can only speak from personal obser- 
vation as to some portions of the singular ceremonies in practice on these occa- 
sions, as the Indians are very jealous of any interference on the part of a white 
man. He also bites any of his fellows whom he may meet with. It is said that 
they who are already Kluquollas esteem it rather an honour to be thus bitten, 

Iie is now seized, bound with ropes, and led like a captive, by the party in 

charge of him, three times a day round the village during a period of seven days, 
a rattle producing a dreadful noise being constantly agitated before him. At 
this time he bites and stabs indiscriminately every one he comes across, and as 
he certainly would not spare a white man if he happened to meet him in the 
camp, I took good care to keep both my own person and that of a favourite little 
dog out of his reach. At night heis bound to a tree, and is supposed during 
the whole of this period to eat nothing whatever. I shrewdly suspect, however, 
that heis provided with food by the women during the night. At the end of the 


eighth day, being in a thoroughly weak and exhausted state, food and stimu- 
lants are administered, and he is gradually restored to his normal condition, 
when he affects great contrition for his former excesses, and, after passing a 
couple of days in a state of tearful repentance, he is from that time forward a 
free and accepted Kluquolla. 

Some idea may be formed of the vast bulk of the trees in this part 
of the world from a fact which the author records, viz., that a person 
laid a wager that he would cut down a single selected fir tree in three 
weeks, and ignominiously failed in his task after the most strenucus 
labour. We are glad to find that the Captain urgently impresses upon 
colonists the necessity of keeping the strictest faith with the Indians. 
He says: 

I would strongly impress or all colonists to observe strict veracity and per- 
fect good faith in all their dealings with Indians, who are accustomed to look 
upon the word of a white man as a bond. The credit of the entire community 
would therefore be imperilled by anything like dishonest practices. As a proof 
of the implicit confidence placed by Indians inhabiting the more remote districts 
in the white man, we may mention that they are always willing to accept his 
promise in writing to pay for anyjgommodities they may have furnished him 
with. 

The dishonest tricks of Yankee speculators have, we believe, con- 
siderably weakened the faith which the Indian used to place on “‘ the 
white man’s” bond; nevertheless it is satisfactory to know that 
many of these wandering tribes make a distinction between ‘King 
George's men,” as they style British colonists and immigrants from 


the States. 





AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Jefferson and the American Democracy. By C. pe Witt. London: 
Longmans. 1862. pp. xxviii.-448. 
HIS “HISTORICAL STUDY,” as the author terms it, he is 
undoubtedly right in supposing to be not without interest in the 
present state of aflairs. It is not, he tells us, and as is evident from 
the fact that it had already appeared in a different form, got up for 
the occasion : for that reason it is the more welcome. Ilastily pre- 
pared dishes run a risk of being improperly cooked, and induce a fit 
of indigestion. M. de Witt has done his work with a will, and his 
translator, so far as one may judge who has not read the original, has 
performed his duties with no less will, and in a manner no less satis- 
factory. That translator is Mr. Church, a gentleman who, though 
American born, has “ preferred from” his ‘* boyhood freer England to 
free America, and ” his “ right of being a British subject to that of 
being an American citizen.” Mr. Church was born in the North, and 
one would have fancied that his sympathies in the present unhappy 
conflict would have been with his brethren, but one would be mistaken. 
Just as Mr. Church preferred another to his native country, so he 
prefers the hostile section in the South to his own peculiar people. 
Yet we cannot accuse him of being influenced by personal motives, 
for he says, ‘I have been informed lately, on high American authority, 
that claims which, in common with many in the North, I had on the 
United States, and which, after an infamous delay, twice acknowledged 
by Congress have been as often vetoed, were thus disposed of by 
Presidents influenced and directed by the antipathy of the South to 
the North.” We cannot, therefore, feel surprised that a gentleman 
who has systematically displayed perverse tendencies should have a 
“deep conviction that the terrible responsibility and guilt of 
this great convulsion, which has defeated a noble experiment 
of the highest value to the interests of humanity, rest on the 
head of the North.” We can perfectly understand that Mr. 
Church would be in favour of him who tossed upon the principle 
of “ Heads I win, tails you lose;” for that was pretty much 
the idea of the South. Elect a President favourable to us, 
said they, and we are perfectly willing to remain in the Union; 
elect Douglas or Breckenridge, and we will not secede: if the voice of 
the people speak in our favour, then ‘* Vox populi, vox Dei;” but if 
there be any disposition evinced to exorcise the Black Demon (no 
matter at what remote period) that is within us, ‘* Vox populi, vox 
nihili’—we will renounce all connection with the government that 
has hitherto pampered us; we will enlarge the possessions of our 
demon; we will re-open his trade with Airica; we will sweep and 
garnish his house, and take unto him, to keep him company, seven 
other devils worse than himself. Jefferson himself said, if North and 
South should think proper to part, let them shake hands, and separate 
in peace ; but we doubt whether he would have consented—Southern 
though he was—that the minority, with arms procured by treachery, 
in their hands, should be allowed to pull down with impunity the 
glorious stars and stripes, and wrest their independence by the strong 
hand from the unprepared, unwilling majority. Mr. Jefferson Davis 
is said to have spoken to the effect that ‘God would judge betwixt 
him and the North.” If we may, without presumption, form a con- 
jecture, we are horribly afraid it will be a day of heavy reckoning for 
the speaker. But our business is with M. de Witt. We repeat that 
he has done good service. In the whole range of American men of 
mark there is, we think, none who is more truly American than 
‘Thomas Jefferson. Ile shows, more prominently than any one else 
whom we can think of, all the good and all the bad characteristics of 
the genuine American. And he may well be said to have inaugurated 
that second, or (as some have it) that third, revolution which resulted 
in the complete triumph of the sovereignty of the people. In fact, 
his rival Alexander Hamilton says of him, ‘‘ he is too much in earnest 

































in his democracy.” ‘That remark, according to the interpreter, may 
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appear laudatory or condemnatory ; but for our own part, we are not 

sure that a man can be too earnest in what he believes right; it is 

‘our Laodicean that makes one sick. 

We have said that Jefferson was a true type of an American; if he 
lacked any American gifts they were eloquence and physical courage. 
He appears never to have made a speech that deserves the name, 
and not only never to have gained a battle, but to have .had a very 
great opinion of the importance of his personal safety. And yet this 
last charge seems to be founded principally upon the fact that he pre- 
ferred to elude rather than fight single-handed or be captured by a 
troop of Tarleton’s horse. But his frivolity mingled with devotion ; 
his free-thinking allied to Scripture-quoting ; his enthusiasm coupled 
with wariness that strongly reminds one of cunning; his constitutional 
optimism ; his coquetting with literature without apparently any solid 
learning ; his impetuosity counterbalanced by self-interest ; his taste 
for ferocity in the press till that ferocity is directed against himself’; 
his scepticism combined with credulity; his thoughtless gallantry and 
yet strong affection; his generosity tinctured with meanness; his 
scruples about slavery modified by timidity as an Abolitionist; his 
penetrating intellect and puerile theories; his strength and his weak- 
ness; his boastful love of country and his deep-rooted hatred of 
England stamp the protégé of Fauquier, the suitor of Belinda, the 
admirer of Ossian, the propounder of the nineteen years’ theory of 
‘ white-washing,” the framer of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Governor of Virginia, the founder of the obscure university there, 
the minister at Paris, the Secretary of State of Washington, the 
Vice-President of John Adams, and lastly the third and twice- 
elected President of the United States, the archetype of to-day’s 
American. And this hater of England, be it known to yon, 
lovers of the South, was a Southerner; but we fancy his hatred 
was of English government, not of English people. He was, 
as we have said, the prophet of democracy, and that was, no 
doubt, the reason of his hatred. But your present Southerners are 
aristocrats, and that perhaps accounts for the good feeling, which has 
its existence only—so far as we can understand—in what ought to be 
the brains of certain maunderers, whereby the South are actuated 
towards Englishmen. Of this good feeling let General Harney, of 
San Juan celebrity (if we recollect rightly) be the exponent. How- 
ever, would that there were now a Jefferson, who might perad- 
venture stand, like Aaron, between the living and the dead, and stop 
this plague of kindred-slaughter! Seventy-two years ago dismember- 
ment threatened the United States, but Thomas Jefferson stood in the 
breach, gave a hand impartially to North and South, and once more 
united them with the kiss of peace. Now we fear even a Jefferson 
would be helpless ; for it is many weary months since the strife began, 
many bloody months since the water was let out. Let him who 
would know the causes that gave rise to the threatened disruptions— 
for the infant republic was more than once threatened—read M. de 
Witt’s volume. We rather thjnk he will come to the conclusion that, 
it it was not slavery absolutely, yet slavery was a powerful ingredient 
in the quarrel. Yet there are men still who deny that slavery is at 
the same time the corner-stone of the self-styled Confederate States, 
and the cause of the ruin—for a time, at any rate—of what might 
have been the grandest country on which the daily sun could shine. 
We have heard much of fighting for an idea, and we have heard an 
emperor commended for so doing—that idea was but two small 
provinces, and provinces, moreover, received in pay. And yet men 
refuse their meed of approbation to a war waged for a pure idea (and, 
some one will sneer, ‘‘a very foolish idea”): nothing less than to 
preserve intact the most gorgeous fabric of Federalism that eye ever 
beheld—a fifteenth part of the habitable globe peaceably governed by 
the voice of the majority. This is no ‘war for empire,” as was 
sophistically said ; it is a war for an idea, a war to preserve the insti- 
tutions of ancestors, a war to keep uninjured the work of dead 
patriots, a war to maintain the democracy of Thomas Jefferson, a war 
to bring back to their allegiance the rebellious children of George 
Washington. 

M. de Witt’s work is not only a study of Jefferson, but also of 
democracy, on which the author looks evidently with no kindly eye. 
He does not agree with Jefferson that the governed are always good, 
and the rulers always bad. Nor, perhaps, would we ourselves go so 
far as the enthusiastic Jefferson ; still we may remari that it was 
many centuries ago that the wise man uttered, of wrasiovss xax0i. Are 
“ whsiovts Still xexoi? Have eighteen hundred and sixty-two years of 
llis teaching, who bade us call none Master but One, only come to 
this, that oi wasiovrs are now as they were in the days of the Seven 
Sages? Have education, and preaching, and midnight meetings, and 
tea and cake, and mechanics’ institutes, and working men’s colleges, 
simply taken us back several hundred years? And if of rAsiovss are 
still xaxe’, pray whose fault is that? “Let those who are set in high 
places answer, and let those who love salutations in the market-place 
help them. For our own part, we think that the time should have 
come when oi rAsievss should be no longer xzx0/, and when harm 
should not arise from the sovereignty of the people. 

In conclusion, we should observe that M. de Witt has added several 
Most interesting appendices, containing a short biographical sketch of 
Alexander Hamilton—between whom and Thomas Jefferson Washing- 
ton held the scales with the serene superiority of Zeus—and French 
diplomatic correspondence on American affairs. Nor should we omit 
to mention that he has given a list of all the works to which he has 
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been indebted for assistance in his “ study.” 
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BISHOP COLENSO’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By the 
Right Rev. Joux Wii1am Coxexso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: Longman andCo. 1862. pp. 160. 

T CAN HARDLY BE DOUBTED that this volume will 

provoke much and, we fear, very acrimonious discussion as to its 
merits or demerits. That a bishop of the English Church—even 
though a colonial one—should depart from that selfishly safe policy 
which is embodied in the motto ‘‘ Quieta non movere” will unfor- 
tunately perplex and disgust not a few persons. Some there will be, 
who, safe in the immensity of their credulity, will, as they have ever 
done, conscientiously refuse to change an early creed which may have 
taught them that black is white, or white is black. Others will, per- 
haps, assume a conscience which they have not, and perorate against 
him who cannot let well alone. Others, again, and we hope they will 
be many, will sympathise (whether they agree or not with the doctrine 
promulgated) with a bishop who, having certain doubts, is honest 
enough not to cloke them, even though at the possible cost of his 
bishopric. ‘ For myself,” says Bishop Colenso, *“ if I cannot find the 
means of doing away with my present difficulties, [ see not how I can 
retain my Episcopal office, in the discharge of which I must require 
from others a solemn declaration, that they ‘ unfeignedly believe all 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ which, with 
the evidence now before me, it is impossible wholly to believe in.” 

This sentence was, we may remark, written before the recent de- 

cision of the Court of Arches, which Dr. Colenso appears to 

think may materially affect the above conclusion as far as the neces- 
sity of belief’ in the verbal inspiration of the Old Testament is con- 
cerned. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that in acuteness and sub- 
tlety of intellect the Kafirs probably excel all other savage races. 
Every Kafir almost is a natural logician, and such that he can occa- 
sionally manage to puzzle even Englishmen who are not unhandy 
with their major and minor premises. In the larger towns of the 
Cape Colony, the courts of law are constantly frequented by dusky 
spectators, who appear to take an intense delight in listening to the 
cross-examination of witnesses, and some of whose number, when 
cross-examined themselves, have at times been found more than a 
match for ingenious colonial barristers. One may readily fancy how 
easily an ordinary missionary, who holds the stereotyped doctrine of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, is likely to be overthrown in 
argument by these special pleaders of nature. Dr. Colenso, too, 
taught by experience, tells his readers how he has often been “‘ com- 
pelled to discuss all the minutest details with intelligent natives, 
whose mode of life and habits, and even the nature of their country, 
so nearly correspond to those of the ancient Israelites, that the very 
same scenes are brought continually, as it were, before our eyes, and 
vividly realised in a practical point of view, in a way in which an 
English student would scarcely think of looking at them.” Dr. 
Colenso says—and his words deserve notice— 

The difficulties, which have been usually brought forward in England, as 
affecting the historical character of the Pentateuch, are those which concern the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge; and many, who feel these difficulties very 
strongly, are able to get over them, by supposing the first two to embody some 
kind of allegorical teaching, and the last to be a report of some dread catas- 
trophe, handed down in the form of alegend from hoar antiquity, without ques- 
tioning at all the general historical truth of the story of the Exodus, upon 
which such important consequences depend. Hence such minds are little im- 
pressed by discussions mooted upon these points, and, indeed, are rather irritated 
by having these questions brought before them at all, when, as they think, they 
can be fairly disposed of. 

Thus it is that English books, upon the historical credibility of the Mosaic 
narrative, are at present very few, and still fewer those, which treat the subject 
with the reverence due to a question, which involves the dearest hopes, and 
fondest beliefs, of so many; while others again, as the essays in “ Aids to 
Faith,” and “ Replies to Essays and Reviews,” which are written in defence of 
the ordinary view, while professing a desire for candid and free, though re- 
verential, examination of the subject, yet pass by entirely the main points of 
difficulty, as if they were wholly unknown to the writers. 

Dr. Colenso makes the following appeal to the laity of England: 

There can be no doubt, however, that a very wide-spread distrust does exis® 
among the intelligent laity in England, as to the soundness of the ordinary view 
of Scripture Inspiration. But such distrust is generally grounded on one or two 
ebjections, felt strongly, perhaps, but yet imperfectly apprehended, not on a 
devout and careful study of the whole question, with deliberate consideration of 
all that can be said on both sides of it. Hence it is rather secretly felt, than 
openly expressed ; though it is sufficiently exhibited to the eye of a reflecting 
man in many outward signs of the times, and in none more painfully than in 
the fact, which has been lamented by more than one of the English bench of 
Bishops, and which every Colonial Bisbop ‘must still more sorrowfully confess, 
that the great body of the more intelligent students of our Universities no longer 
come forward to devote themselves to the service of the Church, but are drafted 
off into other professions. How can it be otherwise, when in an age like the 
present,—which has been well described as one “ remarkable for fearlessness, 
and, it may be hoped, for sincerity, in the pursuit of truth ” (Rev. Preb. Cook, 
‘* Aids to Faith,” p. 133)—the very condition of a young man’s entering the 

ministry of the Church of England is, that he surrender henceforth all free- 
dom of thought, or, at least, of utterance, upon the great questions which the age 
is rife in, and solemnly bind himself for life to “ believe unfeignedly in all the 
Canonical Scriptures ; while he probably knows enough already of geology, at 
at all events, if not of the results of critical enquiry, to feel that he cannot 
honestly profess to believe in them implicitly? The Church of England must 
fall to the ground by its own internal weakness,—by losing its hold upon the 
growing intelligence of all classes,—unless some remedy be very soon applied to 
this state of things. It is a miserable policy, which now prevails, unworthy of 
the Truth itself, and one which cannot long be maintained, to ‘‘ keep things 
quiet.” 
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In another of our columns will be found some notice of the fact that, 
with few exceptions, the most intellectual young men of our Universities 
are, now-a-days, becoming more and more averse from taking Holy 
Orders. Doubtless the throwing open so many posts to competitive 
examinations has something to do with this circumstance; but the weak 
but Jesuitical special pleading which is so often brought forward to 
reconcile the conscientious scruples of young would-be clerics to the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, as well as to not 
a few portions of the Prayer-book, frightens many of them away from 
a profession which they are well calculated to adorn, and which might 
readily include them among its members, were but a wise and liberal 
revision of the mere excrescences of the Christian belief to be brought 
about. 

As to Dr. Colenso’s book itself, we confess we do not trace much 
that is original in it, He seems rather to have taken, or at all events 
to have hit upon, the same points which have already proved 
stumbling-blocks to many acute minds, He has marshalled these, 
however, very fairly and logically, and we do not hesitate to say that 
an unflinching honesty of purpose appears in almost every page of his 
work, We may add that we altogether agree with the Bishop of 
Natal that, supposing all the points set forth in this volume be proved 
to the satisfaction of the author and his readers, they do not, either 
individually or collectively, affect one single vital point of Christianity. 
That its writer will meet with much vituperation we have little doubt ; 
but we earnestly ask those persons who reverence the truth, to examine 
the book for themselves, and not accept at second-hand the criticisms of 
persons who, from prejudice or other cause, will be pretty sure to put 
a gloss upon some of the Bishop’s statements which they will not 
easily bear. As for the jubilee which professed infidel writers will 
possibly make over this volume, we confess we feel the profoundest 
contempt. ‘lo be forewarned against their malice is in some measure 
to be forearmed. If we may draw our conclusions from the criti- 
cisms they passed upon ‘* Essays and Reviews,” these writers, or 
some of them, will, by adding a little here and taking away a good 
deal there, put doctrines into Bishop Colenso’s mouth which he would 
be the first indignantly to reject. We suppose these persons have 
their reward. Their aim appears to be, under the cloak of praising 
the honesty and liberality of the author reviewed, to so blacken and 
taint his religious character that he perforce may be obliged to come 
over to their own camp. No one who has carefully studied the 
various criticisms which appeared on * Essays and Reviews” in the 
columns of some of the organs of professed free-thinkers will think we 
speak too harshly. The infinite malice and dishonesty of a few of 
these critics were the more dangerous, that in some cases they were 
united to very considerable literary ability. The rancour of the 
hottest bigot is after all a loveable trait in comparison with the cold, 
calculating malice which, by a hint here, a gloss there, and a down- 
right lie thrown in occasionally, makes, or attempts to make, a writer 
answerable for doctrines which he detests. 

Of his possible future writings the Bishop of Natal says: 

I have here confined my enquiries chiefly to the Pentateuch and book of 
Joshua, though, in so doing, I have found myself compelled to take more or less 
into consideration the other books of the Old Testament also. Should God in 
His Providence call me to the work, I shall not shrink from the duty of ex- 
amining on behalf of others into the question, in what way the interpretation of 
the New Testament is affected by the unhistorical character of the Peutateuch. 
Of couse, for the satisfaction of my own mind, and in the discharge of my duties 
to those more immediately dependent on me, I cannot avoid doing so, if health 
and strength are granted me, as soon as I have completed the present work, and 
ascertained that the ground is sureon which I here take mystand. For the pre- 
sent, I have desired to follow the leading of the Truth itself, and not to distract 
my attention, or incur the temptation of falsifying the conclusions, to which the 
argument would honestly lead me, by taking account a priori of the conse- 

quences; and I would gladly leave to other hands the work of conducting the 
above enquiry at greater length for the general reader. 





Romance of the Gold and Silver Lock, and other Poems, By the Hon. 
Catuerine Harriet Maynarp. (Kerby & Son. pp. 96.)—In a very 
frank prefatory note, the Hon. Catherine Maynard makes this curious 
admission as to her poems: “If the reader is only half as much wearied 
as I was in the writing, I wish him well through them.” Really we do not 
see that there is very much cause for such an unusual amount of self- 
depreciation. That Miss Maynard’s poems do not belong to the very 
highest rank, we will admit; but we deny that they are not very pretty, 
and they are not vastly superior to the great majority of what is called 
‘album poetry.” Some verses written after reading “ Lord Shaftesbury’s 
speech in the House of Lords ”—(it is a strange source of inspiration)— 
are pretty enough. They begin thus : 

*Gainst nature’s laws, those tiny hands 
Compelled to labour weary hours! 

Their work should be the joyous one 

Of plucking myriad radiant flowers. 

Those rosy, rounded, dimpled cheeks 

Grow pale and wane ‘neath the bright lamp! 
Their lamp should be the bright sunlight; 
The cowslip-field their golden camp. 

Tke Common-sense of the Water Cure: a popular Description of Life and 
Treatment in a Hydropathic Establishment. By Captain J. H. Luxus. 
(Robert Hardwicke. pp. 228.)—Capt. Lukis may be a bit of an enthu- 
siast, but we feel sure that he is a very sincere and a very honest one. 
He speaks well of the water-cure because he has experienced benefit from 
it; so he has at least the plea of gratitude to excuse his zeal. His book 
is pleasantly written, with just that spice of exaggeration which enthu- 

siasm renders unavoidable. It is however, very readable, and we have 
little doubt that it will induce many a dyspeptic reader to try a system 
of which we have heard nothing but good. 








“LES MISERABLES” IN ENGLISH DRESS. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Authorised English Translation 
(Copyright). London: Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 1207, 
N THE PREFACE to this “ authorized” translation of M. Victor 

Hugo’s great work, Mr. Lascelles Wraxall, the translator, frankly 
declares that ‘‘ no other merit is claimed than the most scrupulous 
fidelity.” C’est beaucoup. He admits having made two omissions, 

‘*In the first case I have left out two or three pages, because the 

French is a bolder language than the English, and I could not find 

the proper equivalents in which to convey Cambronné’s extraordinary 

reply, and the conclusions which Victor Hugo draws from it; in the 

second instance, I was led by purely religious considerations to omit a 

few pages referring to the monastic system. . . . With these two verv 

slight omissions the work is perfect.” Again we say, c’est beaucoup. 
Now we intend less a condemnation of this particular translator and 
his translation of this noble book than of the whole system of trans- 
lating patronized by the publishers of this country, when we say that 
this isfnothing better than a parody of Victor Hugo’s work ; that it is 
not distinguished by anything like scrupulous fidelity; and that, instead 
of being perfect, it is characterised by all the sins of a bad translation, 
and but few of the virtues of agoodone. It is not Mr. Wraxall’s fault 
that he has failed, for he has attempted to accomplish a gigantic task 
under circumstances which rendered it impossible of achievement. 
Mr. Wraxall’s fault is, that he has attempted to do what was simply 
impossible to any man. We will suppose him to be possessed of all 
the qualities necessary for a first-rate translator; intimate knowledge, 
not only of the grammatical construction of both languages, but of’ their 
inner mechanism; the capability of appreciating both the meaning 
and style of the author, and of rendering it into English which shall 
have the flavour of the original; above all, that insight into the 
author’s mind which would enable him to penetrate to the very core 
of his idea, and to present it to the English reader in the form, or as 
near thereto as may be, which that author would have given it had he 
written originally in English. Even with all these qualifications, it 
would have been simply impossible, under the circumstances, for Mr. 

Wraxall to have executed his task in a manner either creditable to 

himself or just towards his author. 

We know very well that such qualities as these are rarely to be met 
with in translators, and that the number of translations extant which 
prove the full possession of them is exceeding few. Sir Thomas 

Urquhart’s translation of “ Rabelais” is about the best example we 

know of; but as the pages of the great French humourist present 

infinitely greater difficulties to the translator than those of any modern 
writers (Hugo and De Balzac included), the precedent is a valuable one, 
as a specimen of what a really good translator may do with time and 
patience. But how was it possible for Mr. Wraxall to use either 
time or patience? The last of the ten volumes of “ Les Miserables ” 
was published about three months ago,,and here we have the transla- 
tion of the whole work into English in twelve hundred closely-printed 
pages. Taking an average to calculate upon, there must be about four 
hundred and fifty words in each of these twelve hundred pages—giving 

a total of five hundred and forty-three thousand one hundred and fifty 

words, or seven thousand five hundred and forty-three law-folios, in the 

entire work. A lawyer would have charged 377/.—at a shilling per folio 

—for drawing it up, had it been a legal document. A copyist would 

require nearly three months to copy it; yet here we have the trans- 

lation executed, printed, and published in six months at the outside. 

Surely Mr. Wraxall cannot blame us if, with this startling fact before 

us, we scrutinise rather closely his claim to “fidelity” and ‘ perfection.” 

At the conclusion of his preface, Mr. Wraxall declares that ‘it is no 
child’s play to translate a work like ‘Les Miserables,’ which is 
studded with antitheses and epigrams.” Admitted. There is then 
all the greater reason why the task should have been treated seriously 
and not as ‘ child’s play.” ‘There was no such immediate want of 4 
translation into English as to render it imperatively necessary that 4 
task, for which a whole year would have been all too little, should be 
scuttered over in a few months. Both Mr. Wraxall and the pub- 
lishers might have been sure (the former, if he had undertaken, and 
the latter if they had made it worth his while to undertake, a careful 
and conscientious translation of this book, so as to make it a reliable 
reflection of the original) that they would not have stood in the 
slightest danger of any competition. Unhappily, it is the paucity 
rather than the abundance of enterprises of this kind that we have to 
deplore. 

The sins, both of omission and commission, which we have to charge 
against Mr. Wraxall’s translation are very numerous. Errors 0! 
exact rendering abound everywhere. Take a few sentences descriptive 
of M. Gillenormand and his surroundings. Here area few specimens : 

M. Hvco. Mr. WRAXALL. 

Un vaste paravent & neuf feuilles en An immense screen of Coromandel 
laque de Coromandel. lacquer-work. 

—réduit galant— —a gallant withdrawing-room— 
—i la facon fouillis et comme au (This phrase is evaded altogether.) 
hasard, 

—drap léger— 

—une longue queue de morue— 


—light cloth— 
—a long cod-pigtail— 
These are taken within the space of a single page, chosen quite 


hap-hazard. The very next page presents an excellent example, bo 
of the real difficulties of the task which Mr. Wraxall undertook, aud 
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** English tastes ” by having ‘“‘ gone and Anglicised himself in India,” 
1s amusing enough ; but in other parts of his review he returns to the 
point of M. Gérard being “ half an Englishman ” with renewed zest: 

Some little is done, he (M. Gérard) says, by a few officers, to provide amuse- 
ment and occupation for their men, “ mais la facon systématique universelle et 
pratique de se mettre & l’ceuvre, chacun pour le plaisir de tous, se remarquable 
dans l’armée frangaise, nous fait absolument défaut.” The reader will, of course, 
observe that “ nous’’ stands here for the English army. 

If the reader has any doubt as to the “nous” standing for the 
English army, he has only to turn to Mr. Dunlop’s book (page 139), 
where he will find it observed that: ‘ Efforts are sometimes made by 
officers in our higher-class regiments to interest and occupy their men 
when cantoned, by promoting national sports and amateur theatricals, 
but the systematic, universal, and business-like mode of setting to 
work to provide amusement which prevails in the French army is 
wanting.” Shortly after this, we are told that “M. Gérard and 
Lieutenant Speke travelled together to Rampore,” and that ‘* M. Gé- 
rard went to serve as a volunteer in the Doab, and Lieutenant Speke 
met his death at the storming of the Cachemire gate of Delhi.” The 
vigilance of a “ Reviewer” who could receive unquestioned the asser- 
tion that M. Gérard ever held an appointment in the Anglo-Indian 
service might easily pass over his volunteering in the Doab; but how 
shall we account for a gentlemen, who evidently possesses some 
acquaintance with the French language, giving us the French orthoépy 
for the word Cashmere ? i 

The * Reviewer” brings his article to a conclusion by quoting two 
anecdotes, which, of course, he attributes to M. Gérard. We content 
ourselves with quoting them as pidces justificatives of one of the most 
barefaced literary frauds within our recollection : 

Mr. Duntor. 

... Locations for Hunnias flying 
from the Sikhs. They told me that 
the chief part of their defence was 
entrusted to their Llama, who called 
down snow in winter to kill their 
enemies. I pointed out to them that 
it might be more convenient if, in 
urgent cases, he would do it in the 
summer, as I could undertake to per- 
form the former ceremony myself. 


S. R. on Jutes Girarp. 

The matter of this book is inter- 
esting, and the style is very neat and 
pleasant. A miracle of a priest or 
lama of Thibet is happily disposed of 
in the following sentence.—A tribe 
called the Bunnias had been invaded 
by the Sikhs. They told M. Gérard 
that they had confided the defence of 
their country to the lama, and that he 
had made snow fall in winter to de- 
stroy their enemies. “Je leur fis 
remarquer qu'il vaudrait encore mieux, 
eu cas d’urgence, qu'il la {it tomber en 
é.é, et que je me chargerais au besoin 
moi-méme de la premiére cérémonie.” 

M. Gérard had an interview with a 
zumpun, or officer of a district inha- 
bited by the Hunnias, which is subject 
to the Chinese empire. The zumpun 


On parting with the Zumpun, he 
told me that he should be obliged to 
leave next day, as the smell of the 
kyang which I had shot, and which 


told him that he weuld be obliged to 
depart next day, because the odour of 
a kyang, or wild horse, which M. 
Gerard had killed about two miles off, 


was about two miles off, made him 
faint. He must have had considerable 
inventive genius to think of this fable, 
for all the dead horses in China would 


not within five hours taint the air like 
one live Hunnia. 


was distressing tohim. Hereupon M. 
Gérard remarks: ‘ I] fallait avoir une 
imagination bien ingénieuse pour in- 
venter un pareil prétexte; car tous les 
chevaux morts de Ja Chine ne pour- 
raient en cinq heures empester l’air 
autant qu’un seul Hunnia vivant.” 


INDIAN LIFE, TESTE MR. BOUCICAULT. 

Jessie Brown; or, the Relief of Lucknow. A Drama in Three Acts. 
By Dion Bovcicautr. Author of “ London Assurance,” “ The 
Colleen Bawn,” &c. London: T, Hailes Lacey. 

J IS SOMETIMES SAID that Englishman derive most of their 

impressions regarding the character and events of the past from 

Shakespeare and Scott. And the practice of confining our historical 

studies to romantic records, is not without its defenders; it has been 

urged, for instance, that the events of history are as often false as 
those of fiction, while the characters are really presented with more 
benefit by the dramatic verisimilitude of the poet than by the some- 
what hidebound accuracy of the most impartial annalist. And then 
the local colour! Ah, there we are on strong ice; no fear of being 
drowned here, at any rate ; who that reads the account of the tourna- 
ment in ‘* Ivanhoe,” or the councils of the Greeks in ‘* Troilus and 

Cressida,” can doubt but that the scenes of antiquity are brought in 

vivid reality before his ‘‘ mind’s eye, Horatio!” Such were our feel- 

ings on the rise of the curtain a few nights ago for the ‘‘ New Scotch 

Drama, and Grand Military Spectacle of the Relief of Lucknow.” 

But may we confess that what we witnessed then and there has some- 

what shaken our faith in the “local colour” of modern dramas in 

general, and of Mr, Dion Boucicault’s in particular? In the first 
place, we should state that the printed copy of the drama, whose title 
stands at the head of these observations, and which is sold by Mr. 

Lacey as the piece now being acted by Mr. Boncicault, is by no 

means an accurate transcript of what is really said and done upon the 

Drury-lane boards ; large and important slices of what is technically 

called ‘‘ fat,” and (if we mistake not), one entire scene, upon which 

some of our observations are based, being omitted. 

The first scene depicts a number of ladies and gentlemen (the latter 
including two oflicers in full dress), sitting at a table in the open air, 
outside a house, which, although it is situated among the hills, is said 
to be commanded by the guns of “ the Fort of Lucknow.” A recollec- 
tion of the map here stole o’er us, but was corrected by a counter 











reminiscence of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.” If the Swan of Avon 
might place Bohemia on the sea-coast, why should not the Bard of 
Drury transport Lucknow to the foot of the Himalayas. 

The next thing that happened was somewhat more in accordance 
with our own notions of artistic truth, for we found an important 
person, like a Rija’s vakeel, playing the part of valet-de-chambre to 
a British officer. Nor did the sight of the latter in full philabeg and 
ostrich feathers at all offend our ideas of propriety, until we were 
informed by a friend from Bengal that during the ‘* summer of 1857” 
a pair of drawers and an umbrella-hat of white pith formed the 
nucleus of a working costume. This, however, is a trifling matter. 
More remarkable was it to find the Hindoo chiefs rejoicing in names 
exclusively Mahomedan in form, and while celebrating the ‘* Ritual” 
of an idol, uttering the profession of Islam, “‘ There is no God but 
God, and Mahomed is his prophet.” This eclecticism on the part ot 
the Hindoo chiefs gave us the most favourable hopes of the progress 
of Christianity in that darkened land. “If,” thought we, “the worship 
of an idol can be combined with the utterance of a monotheistic 
symbol, there can surely be no difficulty in the path of our missionaries.” 
This dream was, however, shortly afterwards dispelled by seeing a 
clergyman repulsed by one of the Riijas in the most forcible terms, 
and the mosque dedicated to the unusual service of the idol become 
the scene of a dance between nautch-girls and a licentious soldiery. 
An Indian neighbour here became uncontrollable, and, on becoming 
able to explain his emotion, he assured us that in the East for a man to 
dance was regarded more as an impossibility than as a mere degrada- 
tion, and scarcely so conceivable as to us would be a bishop at a 
badger-baiting. To add to our perplexity the ‘bell of the mosque 
struck seven ;” the refugees escaped from a crowded assembly, and, 
finally, the entrance of Havelock and Outram was welcomed as a 
“ Relief of Lucknow,” instead of being what we have always under- 
stood it to have been, an unwelcome addition of mouths to a garrison 
which was already (even according to our dramatist) actually starving. 

Such, then, is ‘one of the life-like pictures from which the British 
public is supposed to derive its impressions of foreign life and manners, 
and which are to confirm it in its already very deeply-rooted beliei 
that all foreigners (and especially all Orientals) are barbarians, and 
that the lowest and most besotted Irish soldier is a better and a nobler 
character than the most cultivated Hindoo nobleman of whom the 
ancient peninsula can boast. Well might we ask ourselves, as we leit 
the theatre as much wearied as disgusted :—If these things are done in 
the green tree, what may be done in the dry? If scenes in which 
many of the audience may have borne a part can be thus represented 
to their imagination, what can be the value of what is called historical 
romance, what even of history itself? The difficulty of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when he could not reconcile the statements of two eye- 
witnesses as to what happened in the next street, is repeated around us 
daily, and the value of testimony is impaired not only by the inventions 
of these historical dramatists, but by the fictions of eye-witnesses 
themselves, whose “thin red lines” and “ Highland Jessies” serve as 
materials for the pencil of the painter as well as the pen of the not 
less imaginative playwright. 

SCHOOL BOOKS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

English Ballads for School Reading. Edited by the Rev. W. Brennan. 
(The National Society’s Depository. pp. 160).—A well-selected collection 
of ballads for school use. The introduction clearly defines what a ballad 
is, and presents a brief but intelligible history of ballad-writing in Eng- 
land. At the very threshold of the collection we meet with an old friend, 
“Chevy Chase” (one of the noblest of English ballads), and it comes 
upon us like a fresh breeze. Some other favourites are there: “ Robin 
Hood,” “The Friar of Orders Grey,” and “The Beggar’s Daughter of 
Bethnal-green.” It is neatly printed, and is a pretty, handy, book for 
children. 

Reading Lessons for Evening Schools. (The National Society’s Deposi- 
tory. pp. 80).—A very elementary reading-book; though we could have 
wished to see a reading lesson for young children commence with a 
sentence less open to cavil on the part of political economists than the 
following: “England owes a considerable share of her commerce and her 
wealth, and no small portion of her power and prosperity, to her colonial 
possessions.” To this, Mr. Goldwin Smith might say: ‘“‘ Indeed?” 

Piccalili: a Mixture. By Gritzert Percy. Illustrated by Grorcs 
Tuomas and T. R. Macqvorp. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 110).— 
A forerunner of the Christmas books for children—those seasonable little 
volumes bound in all the colours of the rainbow, filled with all manner 
of charming tales, and illustrated by the cunning pencils of artists who 
well know how to gratify the tastes of the young. The stories with whicli 
this little volume is filled are simple, innocent, instructive, and graceful, 
and the illustrations accord with them admirably. If we have any 
favourites commend us to the stories of ‘‘ The Plate-Basket” and of ‘ The 
Toad that went out to Tea.” : 

An Easy English Grammar for Beginners; being a Plain Doctrine of 
Words and Sentences. Book the First. Of Words and their Changes. By 
J. M. D. Merxiesonn, M.A. (London and Manchester : A. Ireland and 
Co. pp. 58.)—This is the first of a handy little series of school-book: 
which is designed to supply what, in the opinion of its projectors, is 4 
desideratum. This series is called (we presume after the late Sydney 
Herbert) ‘“‘ the Herbert Series of School Books.” They are designed upon 
the plan of so dividing the subjects of education that each volume shall 
contain about the modicum which an intelligent schoolboy can master 11 
half a year. Each book is to be carefully graduated into its successor. 
To sum up in the words of the prospectus, “the distinctive features of 
these school books will be shortness, clearness, graduation, practicality, 
aud cheapness.” 
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Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the Rev. Georce W. Cox, M.A. 
(Longmans. pp. 310).—Some well-chosen stories from the classic 
mythology are chosen and told here with considerable vigour and sim- 
plicity for the benefit of juvenile readers. The volume is illustrated 
with several well-executed engravings. 

A History of the Kings of Ancient Britain, from Brutus to Cadwaladr. 
Abridged from the Collectanea Cambrica. With Notes. By Manuey Pore. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 216).—This peep into the pre-historic 
times of his own country can do no harm to the young Great-Briton. 
Here he will read of Arthur and of Ludd, of Bladud, Locrine, Madoc, 
Gwendolen, Brutus the Second, and Lleon the Great. 

A Graduated Arithmetic, Book the First. (A. Ireland and Co.)—This 
is another of “the Herbert Series of School-books,” and, as far as we can 
judge, it amply fulfils the above definition. 

The River Names of Europe. By Rosert Fercuson. (Williams and 
Norgate. 1862. pp. 190.)—This interesting little volume is not the work 
of a mere dilettante philologist, but a careful, well-digested treatise, con- 
taining not only a good deal of matter derived from books not easily got 
at by the ordinary reader, but also a considerable amount of original 
speculation. Nor is the etymology of river names an uninteresting or a 
fruitless topic for discussion. Within many such words, banded lightly 
every day from tongue to tongue, lurk the germs of some of the most 
ancient forms of the Indo-European speech. For we may readily suppose 
that comparatively early after the immigration of mankind from Asia 
into Europe, names were given by the nomad tribes to the stately rivers 
which, by their fixity, presented so strong a contrast to their own restless 
habits. The temporary village or hamlet which stood here to-day might 
be leagues away within a few weeks, while the river remained 
unchanged, and the necessity of obtaining water would not suffer its 
merits to be forgotten by the wanderers. The inquiries of Mr. 
Ferguson seem to support the validity of the following general rule— 
though, like every other general rule, it has its exceptions—that the 
name by which the river is known at the present day, when it happens to 
differ from that recorded in history, is the dss ancient of the two. Of 
course there might originally have been two names, both almost equally 
ancient, one of which is preserved in history, and the other retained in 
modern usage. Another curious fact is noted by the author, viz., that in 
the case of one race coming after another, the new comers often retained 
the old names, while they added another of their own, signifying water or 
river. As in nine cases out of ten the original word bore this meaning 
also, it naturally comes to pass that many river-names are found which 
are compounded of two words of different languages, both signifying water. 
The range of philological inquiry necessarily employed in investigating 
the nomenclature of European rivers is a very extensive one. Though 
the prevailing element is Celtic, traces of the cognate languages, especially 
Sanscrit, are continually turning up in such names. Mr. Ferguson duly 
acknowledges his obligations to the philologists of Germany, who, even in 
this comparatively little known department of their science, have been by no 
means wanting. Much food for speculation yet remains. Take for instance 
the river Alma, as commencing with the first letter of the alphabet. 
What is the meaning of the word which we find inso many forms? Thus 
we have the Alme in Devonshire, the Alm in Brabant, the Alhama in 
Spain, the Almo in Italy, and the Alma inthe Crimea. Can we trace 
any one idea which runs through all these names. Mr. Ferguson some- 
what fancifully, to our taste, supposes that the root of the word Alma is 
lam, lem, lim (indicating smoothness, so Lake Leman, Lomond, Lat. limus, 
Gk. aiuvn, &e.), and that by metathesis it takes the form a/m, elm, ilm. 
“Judicent docti,” however. The lover of philology will find not a few 
things to try his ingenuity in this most interesting little volume. 

LExpedition du Mexique. Par Evear Quinet. (W. Jeff. pp. 39.) 
—This explanation of the iliegal expedition undertaken by France against 
Mexico—from which England (happily for her honour), retreated just in 
time—from the point of view taken by an able and well-known liberal 
French political writer, is most interesting to us. That the object of this 
expedition is to give the despotic powers of Europe a pied & terre in North 
America, and to make the internal condition of that country the pretext 
for troubling the United States, and then of aiding in the disruption of 
the great republic, we never for one moment doubted. So far as that 
Proposition goes, therefore, we coincide with M. Quinet, who (restricting, 
as French liberals are too apt to do, their view to their own particular 
béte noire), calls it an attempt to export the Second of December over to 
America. M. Quinet says : 

The oceasion for the project of invading Mexico has been the civil war in 
the United States. At the first news of a check received by the Northern States, 
the Cabinet of the Tuilleries concluded that it was all over with the great 
American Republic—at any rate it thought it too busy to put any obstacles in 
the way of a Buonapartist enterprise. The only thing left was to choose a 
place where to levy a tremendous blow at the independence of the New Werld. 

€xico appeared to be the auspicious place; for she was only just recovering, 
under a regular and liberal government, from the effects of her long civil wars. 
Before her wounds could be scarred over, she was to be struck unawares—for 
there was no need of along war. Could they not do at Vera Cruz what had 
been done at Civita Vecchia? The example of the Roman Expedition would 
thus assist the Expedition to Mexico, and in 1862 would be recommenced the 
Work and the stratagems of 1849. They would come as allies. Is not the 
tricolour liberty and independence? Only let your friends seize (their minds 
filled with generous ideas), your soil, your principal towns, and let them shoot down 
your patriots—what then? The Buonapartist sword can do no wrong. He 
Will wait to speak as a master until the whole nation be disarmed and 
enslaved, and the capital occupied. Is it possible to carry benevolence further ? 
The facility for illusion is so great in the author of this enterprise, that he has 
€éven persuaded himself that the very name of Buonaparte will bend men down 
to the earth. He has scarcely any need to appear. In Mexico you will see the 


eld worshippers of the sun falling down before the setting sun of Napoleonic 
ttune. 





Further on, we find a clear exposition of the purpose of the expedition: 

‘ In order that falsehood may be established, truth must disappear. That the 
alsehood of an enslaved democracy may take root in Europe, it is necessary 
that true democracy should be destroyed in America... . . Is not the second 
of December but an ephemeral and ever-contested success? All its maxims 











were dashed in pisces against the precipices of the great American confederation. 
No repose, no security for Ceesarism, as long as it had to face that superb con- 
tradiction on the other side of the Atlantic. Let it give place to the great Dumb 
Empire, which was designed in 1811! Let it disappear ; and with it let the in- 
convenient phantom of Washington vanish! Order is in danger. The Buona- 
partist editice is scandalised and threatened. That phantom is dangerous. To 
those who are enslaved it recalls to memory that they have not always been 
so. It re-opensthe future, which was thought to beclosed. Perish the memory 
of the past! Perish the future of the world of Jefferson and Franklin! The 
grand dream of universal slavery will then be consummated. 


Under one division of his subject, M. Quinet speaks of the abuse of 
words—the most dangerous vice of the age; the most effectual means ot 
enslaving people, by first confusing their understandings. Here he speaks 
of the misuse of such words as “justice, liberty, civilisation, generous 
ideas—horrible words, when they are used as bait in the mouths of our 
enemies. Nothing (he adds) harms a nation more than this abuse of the 
most sacred words.” Ah! M. Quinet, are you quite sure that you and 
your party have thoroughly understood that truth? 

The Refugees, and other Poems. By Joun Waters. (London: Long- 
man. Truro: Heard and Sons. pp. 180.)—We are afraid that if we 
were to take Mr. John Waters privately aside, and tell him that he had 
written nothing worth printing, and that as a poet he belonged clearly to 
the “ Close ” school, he would scarcely understand us; for the man who 
has the self-sufficiency to fill nearly two hundred pages with such com- 
monplace stuff as this must be a long way past conviction. What can we 
do but lay before the reader one or two specimens of Mr. Waters’s 
quality, and leave them to form their own opinion? ‘The first poem we 
come to is a long one, called “The Refugees.” It is a very dull attempt 
at sketching the kind of debate which might be supposed to take place in a 
tavern (presumably in the “ Lesester Squar” quarter) frequently by poli- 
tical refugees: 

Here may be seen, at perfect ease, 

Ex-Generals, men of all degrees, 

From those of rank, to Marshalls hoary, | 
Who fought for Liberty and Glory. | 
There, in a corner snug and warm, 
The brewer of a mighty storm, | 
With merciless familiarity | 


Distinguished at a singie glace. 
Another, of a smaller size, 

Propounds, in manner wondrous wise, 
The doctrine, savouring of divinity, 
Contain’d in the republic’s tri 
And next is seen a Hungary 
Waiting the signal of relief 
To drink the nectar of the free, 





Accuses Nap. of want of charity. 
This is the greatest foe of France And eat the tree of Liberty. 
The specimens of the debate are much in the same style. Having thus 
had a specimen of Mr. Waters’s sketches of common life, let us now take 
a little of his pathos: 
Oh, pity! colder than antarctic parts, 
Freeze more the chillness of unfeeling hearts! 
Let wretchedness in ragged garment stare, 
And swear thou’st stamp’d thy cruel image there! 
Long is the running of the race of woe, 
But pleasure’s journey, is that ever slow! 
We recommend the phrase “colder than antarctic parts” to the conside- 
ration of Mr. Tupper. One more specimen, and let that be in the 
“humorous” vein, for that we presume to be the intention, if not the 
effect, of the composition entitled “‘The Wants of the Times—1858:” 
Wanted, more faith in brother Jonathan, 
And all the world to call him honest man, | 
Aspiring, go-a-liead, and very plucky, 
| 
| 


These notes are payable in Glasgow city, 
Not at the 
pity! 


Bank of England—what a 


Not at all blust'ring, but deuc’d unlucky. 






a Quaker, in a quiet way, 

y a visit to celestial Yeh, 
Persuade the Oriental to consider, 
And open China to the highest bidder. 


Wanted, small change for fifty five-pound 
notes, 

Or a small barter in the line of oats ; 

By this time, perhaps, the reader will ery “ Enough!” 

Phosphorescence ; or, the Emission of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Ani- 
mals. By T. L. Putpson, Ph.D., F.C.S. (Lovell Reeve and Co. pp. 210.) 
—With the deeper questions of chemical science which this monographic 
essay on the phenomena connected with phosphorus touches upon we 
must leave the scientific critics to deal; for our part, we can cheerily 
bear testimony to the interest which it is likely to afford the general 
reader. The latter will possibly be surprised to find some peculiar mani- 
festations ascribed to phosphorescence which are usually attributed to the 
ordinary laws of light. The properties of the Bologna stone, or heavy-spar 
(sulphate of baryta), are doubless well and generally known; not so, how- 
ever, that many other substances possess the curious property of mani- 
festing the phenomenon known as phosphorescence after insolation. The 
meaning of this is that certain substances, after being exposed to the 
light of the sun for a short time, have the property of retaining their 
brilliancy in the dark. ‘The sulphate of baryta has this, and also certain 
varieties of fluor-spar, carbonate of lime, and other salts of lime. Some 
diamonds also have this property, and thus really possess the power of 
shining in the dark. It principally, however, belongs to the salts of lime; 
and houses painted with them “are apt to become luminous at night, 
after they have the action of the sun’s rays in the daytime. Whitewashed 
houses are, on account of their phosphorescent quality, visible at a great 
distance on the darkest nights.” Phenomena of phosphorescence pro- 
duced by heat and by cleavage, the phosphorescence of gases, and me- 
teorological phosphorescence, are described. Some of the examples 
quoted deserve, we should imagine, close investigation. Take, for in- 
stance, this: 

On the 3rd of May, 1768, near Arnay-le-Duke, M. Pasumot was overtaken 
on an open plain by a violent storm. The rain- water collected abundartly on 
the border of his hat; and when he stooped his head to let it flow off, he 
observed that, in its fall, encountering that which fell from the clouds, at about 
twenty inches from the ground, sparks were emitted between the two portions of 
the liquid. 


Assuming it proved that sparks were seen, might they not have been elec- 
trical. A curious instance of meteorological phosphorescence is recorded 
as having been seen by General Sabine and Captain James Ross in their 
first northern expedition: 

Being in the Greenland seas during the period of darkness, they were called 
up by the officers on deck to observe an extraordinary appearance. Ahead of 
the vessel, and lying precisely in her course, appeared a stationary light resting 
on the water, and rising to a considerable elevation. Every other part of the 
heavens and the horizon all around the ship were in utter darkness. As there 
was no known danger in this phenomenon, the course of the vessel was no t 
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altered; and when the ship entered the region of this light, the officers and 
crew looked on with the liveliest interest. The whole vessel was illuminated ; 
the most elevated parts of the masts and sails, and the minutest portions of the 
rigging, became visible. 

The extent of this /uminous atmosphere might have been about 450 yards. 
When the bow of the ship emerged from it, it seemed as if the vessel were 
suddenly plunged in darkness. ‘There was no gradual decrease of illumination. 
The ship was already at a considerable distance from the luminous region when 
it appeared still visible as a stationary light astern. 


The phosphorescence manifested by many insects occupies a great deal of 


space in this interesting essay. The observation of the French naturalists 
fully confirms that of many English ones when they attribute to this 
phenomena a sexual purpose. To the lamp in the tail of the female 
glow-worm has often been attributed the same function as that of Hero’s 
beacon, a signal to her lover to light him on his way. Yet Mr. Thornton 
Herapath declares that “the most delicate analysis does not show the 
slightest quantity of phosphorus (as phosphate) in the bodies of those 
insects.” This book may be considered as a preliminary essay in a great 
inquiry. The researches of physiologists are gradually arriving at con- 
clusions which assign to the discovery of the Hamburg alchemist, Brandt, 
a higher place in animal economy than it has as yet had assigned to it. 
What part the element phosphorus bears in the mysterious phenomena of 
generation, and above all, in the construction and vivification of the brain, 
are questions which afford an almost boundless field for the scientific 
inquirer. 

Number One: or, the Way of the World. By Frank Foster. Second 
Series. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. pp. 262.)\—Mr. “Frank Foster” is 
evidently not satisfied with some of his critics, for he devotes an entire 
chapter to the castigation of some of them, and utters loud complaints at 
the pity which they have wasted upon his self-complacent fatuity. 
“Frank Foster” is like the good boy at the school—we are at a loss to 
know what to do with him. He is commonplace, twaddling, self-con- 
ceited. What then? There is no vice in the fellow, any more than there 
is in Tupper—and certainly no more virtue. Yet Tupper numbers his 
admirers by hundreds of thousands, and the worst we wish “ Frank 
Foster” is that he may be equally lucky. The present volume is a 
frivolous melange of complaints against his critics, and the adventures of 
a certain “ Starlight,” who came from the States with a notable invention, 
and did not succeed in convincing the Admiralty of its tremendous excel- 
lence. “Starlight” seems to be an ‘independent American,” who came 
to this country fully determined to make the “ Britishers” appreciate the 
benefits of his invention, and at the same time to uphold the dignity of 
his country. He appears to have thought it conducive to the latter to 
address the Queen with, “ How d’ye do, ma’am ?”—a mode of salutation 
which “Frank Foster” appears to approve of highly. The manner in 
which he took the Admiralty by storm is very clearly described : 

“Ts the Duke of Somerset at home?” inquired our hero of one of the trio of 
gentlemanly porters. 

‘“‘ Your business with his Grace ?” inquired the porter. 

“Sir!” said Starlight, with an emphasis and good humour that seemed to 
surprise his interrogator, ‘‘is it usual in this establishment to reply to a 
question by asking another?” 

‘“T merely wish—” 

“* So do I,” said Starlight,” interrupting the man—‘ I merely wish to know 
the custom of the place, as I am a stranger in this part of the world.” 

’ Tf you tell me your business with the Duke—” 

‘Pardon me, sir,—with your permission, I would rather tell that to the 
Dake,”’ said Starlight. 

‘* We are not permitted to—” 

“Tf I can’t get your permission,” continued Starlight, looking first one side 
of the hall and then on the other, like a pigeon that hesitates before taking a 
direct course, I must try to make way without it.” 

*‘ Just inquire whether the Duke is in his room,” said porter number one to 
porter number two, as he turned in seeming disgust from the stranger who 
would tell his business only to those whom it concerned. 

“Your name, sir, if you please ?’’ said porter number two, on his return to 
the hall. 

“For whom is the name required ?” said Starlight. 

‘Captain Moore wants your name,” replied the porter. 

“¥ don’t want Captain Moore, my good man; I want the Duke of Somerset,” 
said Starlight. 

“ You can see the Duke only through his private secretary,” replied the porter. 

‘“‘ And who is his private secretary,” said Starlight. 

‘Captain Moore,” replied the porter. 

“T understand you,” said Starlight; and now that I know the custom of the 

place | am ready to conform to it. If the man I want to see can be seen only 
through a man I don’t want to see—why I shall be glad to see the man I don’t 
want to see. I will thank you to give this letter to the gentleman.” 
At the end of the volume we find a number of facsimiles of the signatures 
of persons of distinction, who wrote to “ Starlight” on the subject of his 
invention, though what they thought or said about it, or what they or 
their signatures have to do with “ Frank Foster” or his book, are ques- 
tions which are left entirely to the imagination. 

The Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. (Houlston & Wright. 2 vols. 
pp. 1523.)—We entirely agree with the opening words of the preface to 
this book, that “‘it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of good 
works of reference.” Books like this, and the larger but scarcely more 
useful “ Dictionnaire des Conversations,” are of the greatest value in solv- 
ing those questions as to matters of fact which are constantly presenting 
themselves for solution in the daily commerce of every-day life. This 
“ Dictionary of Useful Knowledge* has been compiled with great care. 
Of course it would be absurd to expect perfection from a work so vast 
and varied in its scope ; but (having regard to its compendiousness and 
cheapness) it is the best book of the kind we know of. Some of the illus- 
trations are, perhaps, less reliable than the letterpress, and must be taken 
cum grano salis. 

Albert the Good: a Nation’s Tribute of Affection to the Memory of a Truly 
Virtuous Prince. (J.F.Shaw and Co.)—This handsome volume contains 
a reprint of as large a number of newspaper and other tributes to the 
memory of the late Prince Consort as the compiler could collect. Here 
are the leading articles, paragraphs, verses, and magazine articles written 
onthe subject, A literary curiosity, surely, if nothing more. 
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C. Ti. Clarke has published in a cheap form a “sensation” novel on the 
‘‘Dahomian atrocities,” entitled Zhe Negro Prince ; or, the Victims of 
Dahomey, by Captain Livingstone ; doubtless intended to administer to 
the popular appetite for horrors from this part of Africa. 

We have No. IX. of Barrington. By Charles Lever. 


We Illustrated by 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


H. K. Browne. 

Messrs. Moxon ond Co. have issued the fifth volume of The Works of 
Thomas Hood, Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. Edited, with Notes, 
by his Son, containing miscellaneous writings of Hood belonging to the 
years 1840, 1841, and 1842. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have added to their “Standard Library” a 
new and revised edition of No Church, by the author of “ High Church.” 

Messrs, Call and Inglis, of Edinburgh, have published a Chrono-Genealo- 
gical Chart of Bible History, from Adam to A D, 100; showing the Origin of 
the Nations after the Deluge, particularly the line of the Messiah from 
Shem, and the Israelitish nation as prominently set forth in the Bible 
under their different governments. Such a chart must be most useful to 
the Biblical student. 

Messrs. G. W. Bacon and Co.,’ publishers and importers of American 
maps, &c., have issued a very useful series of maps bearing upon the war 
now waging in America, and which may be safely recommended to those 
who like to read the sometimes misty communications of the newspaper 
correspondents by the light of a good map. One of these is a “ Map of 
the Southern States,” and it is, we believe, the most elaborate yet issued 
of the entire Confederate States. Another, called the “ Military Map,” 
shows, at a glance, the whole of the American States in three colours, 
according to their present divisions—Federal, Confederate, and Border 
Slave States. Another, ‘War Map of Virginia and Maryland,” is sold 
for a shilling, and contains the names of more than three thousand towns 
and streams around Richmond, Washington, and Harper’s Ferry. The 
“ Army Map” is projected on a scale which gives scope for the introduc- 
tion of some very interesting and valuable features unknown in other 
maps. Altogether these maps may be recommended to all who take an 
interest in the scenes now being enacted in America. 

Of periodicals belonging to October we have received: The Art-Journal, 
——Frazer’s Magazine —— Temple Bar.——St. Jamizs’s.——The Ladies’ Com- 


yanion.——The Enolishwoman’s Domestic Magazine.-—— Kingston's Magazine 
. > = . . . yy : . 

for Boys.—— The National Magazine. ——The Feel siologist ——The Medical 
Critic and Psychologicol Journal.——RBentley’s Misce lany.——The Technologist. 
——The Gardener's Weekly Magazine——The Sixpenny Magazine.—— The 





Exchange.——The Assurance Magazine and Journal of Actuaries. ——The 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics. (Macmillan and 
Co.)——The Church of England Temperance Magazine.——The Practical 
Mechanic's Journal. We have also received: 7’he Westminster Review.—— 
The Museum.——The Stethoscope: a Quarterly Review of the Modern Practice 
in Consumption and Chest Diseases. No. 1. (H. Balliere.)——The Popular 
Science Review.——The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

Of works issued in parts we have received: Orley Farm. By Anthony 
Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. (Chapman and Hall). 
The twentieth and last part. Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Informa- 
tion. Part XLVII. Beeton’s Book of Home Pets. Part XXVI. 
Beeton’s Book of Home Games. Part I. (S. O. Beeton.) —-The Boy’s Own 
Library. Vol. III. Part XVIII. (S. O. Beeton.) No. I. of Form of 
Service for the Use of Congregations. Compiled, composed, and instituted 
by Jethro. (Landport: Printed for the Author.) ——Kitto’s Cyclopexdia of 
Biblical Literature. New edition. Part X. (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black.) Beeton’s Il/uminated Family Bible. Part XIV. (S.O. Bee- 
ton.)-——Part XLIV. of Routledge’s Mlustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. Jnspiration and Interpretation. By the Rev. Augustus 
Clissold, M.A. Vol. IV. (Oxford: Henry Hammams. London: Whit- 
taker and Co.) 

We have also received: /nternational Exhibition, 1862: Kingdom of Italy 
—Official Descriptive Catalogue. Published by the order of the Italian 
Commissioners. (London: Printed by W. Trounce.)—— Catalogue of the 
Special Exhibition of Works of Art of the Medieval, Renaissance, and more 
Recent Periods, on loan at the South Kensington Museum, Parts I. and ILL. 
Edited by J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. (London: Printed by Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode. )--—Letter to the President and Vice-Presidents of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. By James Smith, Esq. (Liverpool: 
Edward Howell.) ——Richard Cobden, Roi des Belges. Par un Ex-Colonel 
de la Garde Civique. (Bruxelles: Alexandre Jamar.) On the Worth- 
lessness of Tron-cased Ships. To which is appended a Treatise on a New System 
of Anchorage. By James Hermann Hilberg. (London: F. Thimm.)—— 
Religious Training for the People: or, How to be Happy in Both Worlds. 
(Wertheim, Macintosh, and Co.)——Jerusalem the Golden, and the Way to 
it, Foreshadowed by the Holy Tabernacle. By the Rev. Herman Douglas. 
With a Preface by the Author of “Mary Powell.” (R. Bentley.)—— 
The Sinner’s Friend. (Warren, Hall, and Co.)——The Third Edition 
of a pamphlet entitled Britons Robbed, Tortured, and Murdered 
in Peru. From the pen of Captain Melville White. M.E.--— 
A Second Edition of Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, and Biarritz as Winter 
Climates. By J. Henry Bennet, M.D. (John Churchill.) —— The Mechanics 
of the Heavens, and the New Theories of the Sun’s Electro-Magnetic and Repul- 
sive Influence. By James Reddie. (Robert Hardwicke.) Troisiéme 
Memoire addressé aux Puissances Protectrices de la Gréce. Par le Docteur 
A. Goudas. (Paris: E. Dentu.)——An Appeal to the Physiologists and the 
Press. By H. Freke, M.D. (Dublin: Fannis and Co.) Causes and 
Probable Results of the Civil War in America. Facts for the People of Great 
Britain. By William Taylor, of California. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
——The Science of Memory Simplified and Explained; or,a Rational System jor 
Improving the Memory. By J. H. Bacon. Part I. (J. H. Bateman.)—— 
Arbitration and a Congress of Nations as a Substitute for War. By John 
Noble, jun. (Henry James Tressider.) A Second Edition of The Last 
Missing Link ; or, Should all the Laity learnto read the Scriptures in the original 
Language. (Cambridge: T. Dixon.)\——A Second Edition of a treatise 
On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication ; with an Inquiry into the Influence of the Abuse 
of Alcohol as « predisposing Cause of Disease. By W. Marcet, M.D. (John 
Churchill.) ——The Church-rate Question in the Parish of St. George the Martyr. 
(J. Stenson. } Tommy Toddle’s Comic Almanac for 1863,—— Woman and 
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her Work. The Needle: its History and Utility. A Lecture. By Madame 
Caplin. (William Freeman. )——Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have 
published a new and cheap edition of Against Wind and Tide. By Holme 
Lee.——Measrs. A. and C. Black have added The Monastery to their forth- 
coming shilling edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” 








MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
HE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” for October has, among other 
interesting contents, a review of Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misérables,” 
written in a more friendly and appreciative vein than we should have 
expected from that quarter. The author begins by regretting the im- 
pureness which characterised the literature of the Empire, and points to 
Hugo’s work by way of contrast: 


Considered, then, with reference to the works of fiction which have caused 
the greatest ‘“‘fureur” in France during the last ten years, this new novel of 
Victor Hugo’s, conceived as it is in the spirit which its author justly 
yindicates for it in the words which we have placed at the héad of this article, 
is a emost welcome and noteworthy exception. Occasional grossness of 
expression indeed too frequently escapes him, but there is nothing that 
bewrays impurity of thought. The genius of the poet and the mind of the man 
have both of them been of too high an order to stoop to such lewdness, con- 
sciously and lovingly caressed, as seems to allure the readers and to absorb 
the minds of a Flaubert and a Feydeau. To what purpose. indeed, is Poesy a 
“winged thing,” as Plato calls it, if it do not raise itself above the dirt and 
dust of the earth earthy, and become a “ sursum corda” to the world ? 


The Reviewer then points out that ‘ Les Misérables” is the work of 
two writers—“ the one a poet, the other a system-monger :” the former he 
applauds in the highest degree; the latter he partly condemns. The 
whole article is an admirable appreciation of Hugo’s work, and we can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting this brief eulogium upon his style: 


Some French critic—M. Cuvillier Fleury, if we remember right—has said that, 
in the presence of tke author of “ Les Misérables,” his readers must feel like the 
Lilliputians in the hands of Gulliver. The comparison is a very just one. 
Victor Hugo’s mind is essentially Titanic; he is more at home, shows more 
power, where he is dealing with conceptions of a superhuman character, than 
when he dwells among ordinary men. And yet the tenderness, the grace, the 
pathos which he brings to bear on his description of children, are no less 
wonderful than the grandeur of his style and the majesty of his gait when 
dealing with the colossal and superhuman. But, while thus at home with 
pigmies and giants, he seems at times to be lacking in what Pascal somewhere 
ealls ‘V’entredeux.” His creations of men and women, such as we meet with 
in everyday life, lay themselves open to criticism, as being types of a class 
rather than individuals with definitely marked outlines of their own. This, 
however, is a defect which characterises all the works of Romance literature, 
as contrasted with that of Teutonic races. 


Frazer opens with a highly laudatory review of Mr. Spedding’s 
“Letters and Life of Francis Bacon.” The reviewer takes no other notice 
of Bacon’s self-elected advocate than to observe that certain “incidents are 
related by Mr. Spedding in grave and graceful language, standing in as 
strong a contrast to the flourishes and figments of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
as the style of Thucydides does to that of the empty-headed coxcomb 
Libanius.” Once again, indeed, he designates Mr. Dixon’s mode of setting 
off Essex’s gift to Bacon as law charges as “a sorry shift.” The number 
contains an interesting review of Ernest Renan’s works ; an amusing 
essay by Frances Power Cobbe on “ What Shall We Do with Our Old 
Maids ?” and an article on “ The International Exhibition.” 

The most interesting reading in the Cornhill is Mr. Thackeray’s 
“Roundabout Paper,” the comfortable moral of which is that if we are 
not all convicted felons, we are not very far from being so. 


When I first came up to London, as innocent as Monsieur Gil Blas, I also 
fell in with some pretty acquaintances, found my way into several caverns, and 
delivered my purse to more than one gallant gentleman of the road. One I 
remember especially—one who never eased me personally of a single maravedi 
—one than whom I never met a bandit more gallant, courteous, and amiable. 
Rob me? Rolando feasted me; treated me to his dinner and his wine; kept a 
generous table for his friends, and [ know was most liberal to many of them. 
How well I remember one of his speculations! It was a great plan for smuz- 
gling tobacco. Revenue officers were to be bought off; silent ships were to p+ 
on the Thames; cunning depots were to be established, and hundreds of t!ivu- 
sands of pounds to be made by the coup. How his eyes kindled as he pro; wunded 
the scheme to me! How easy and certain it seemed! It might lave suc- 
ceeded: I can’t say: but the bold and merry, the hearty and kindly Rolando 
came to grief —a little matter of imitated signatures occasioned a Bank perse- 
cation of Rolando the Brave. Hewalked about armed, and vowed ha would 
never be taken alive: but taken he was; tried, condemned, sentenced to perpetual 
banishment; and I heard that for some time he was universally popular in the 
colony which had the honour to possess him. What a song he could sing! 
‘Twas when the cup was sparkling before us, and heaven gave a portion of its 
blue, boys, blue, that I remember the song of Roland at the Old Piazza Coffee 
house, And now where is the Old Piazza Coffee-house? Where is Thebes? 
where is Troy ? where is the Colossus of Rhodes? Ah, Rolando, Rolando; 
thou wert a gallant captain, a cheery, a handsome, a merry. At me thou never 
presentedst pistol. Thou badest the bumper of Burgundy fill, fill for me, giving 
those who preferred it champagne. Calum non animum, &c. Do you think he 
has reformed now that he has crossed the sea, and changed the air? I have 
my own opinion. Howbeit, Rolando, thou wert a most kindly and hospitable 
bandit. And I love not to think of thee with a chain at thy shin. 

Do you know how all these memories of unfortunate men have come upon 
me? When they came to frighten me this morning by speaking of my robbed 
hears, my perforated garden wall, I was reading an article in the Saturday 
Review about Rupilius. I have sate near that young man ata public dinner, 
and beheld him ina gilded uniform. But yesterday he lived in splendour, had 
long hair, a flowing beard, a jewel at his neck, and a smart surtout. So attired, 
he stood but yesterday in court ; and to-day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, 
with a shaved head, and in a felon’s jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputy-lieutenant’s coat exchanged 
for felon uniform, and your daily bottle ef champagne for prison cocoa, my 
poor Rupilius, what a comfort it must be to have the business brought to an 
end! Champagne was the honourable gentleman’s drink in the House of 
Commons dining-room, as | am informed. What uncommonly dry champagne 
that must have been! When we saw him outwardly happy, how miserable he 
must have been! when we thought him prosperous, how dismally poor! 
When the great Mr, Harker, at the public dinners, called ont—‘' Gentlemen, 
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charge your glasses, and please silence for the honourable Member for Lam- 
beth!” how that honourable Member must have writhed inwardly! One day, 


when there was a talk of a gentleman’s honour being questioned 
said, ‘If any man doubted mine, I would knock him down.” But that speech 
was in the way of business. The Spartan boy, who stole the fox, smiled while 
the beast was gnawing him under his cloak: I promise you Rupilius had some 
sharp fangs gnashing under his. We have sate at the same feast, I say: we 
have paid our contribution to the same charity. Ah! when I ask this day 
for my daily bread, I pray not to be led into temptation, and to be delivered 
from evil. 

The Museum for the October quarter is undoubtedly the best number of 
that very improving periodical which we have seen since its first publica- 
tion. It has now ceased to speak so exclusively to schoolmasters as it did in 
its earlier numbers, and the choice of the subjects, not less than the accurate 
and scholarly way in which those subjects are dealt with, reflects con- 
siderable credit upon its conductors. ‘lhe October number opens with an 
excellent paper, by Dr. Hodgson, on “ Quintilian as an Educationist.” The 
writer of course alludes to the very momentous topic discussed by the 
Roman rhetorician as to the relative advantages of public and private 
education, and appears to more than doubt whether our English public 
schools are nearly so efficacious in turning out Christian gentlemen as 
their admirers assert. He adds: “If home and the family are really a 
divine institution, English public schools cannot possibly furnish the 
model of a true educational system; and I venture to think that recent 
efforts to extend that system from the sons of the higher to those of the 
middle and lower classes, are greatly to be deplored.” Dr. Hodgson, after 
quoting Quintilian’s objections to the infliction of corporal punishment 
upon schoolboys, adds “a truly compact and comprehensive summary of 
the chief arguments against a practice which, J fear, still lingers among us 
in spite of reason, in spite of abundant example.” The writer then with 
very pardonable bitterness proceeds to speak of his own school remini- 
scenses and the torture which an unfeeling tyrant of the birch inflicted 
upon him and his school-fellows some five and twenty years ago: 


Rupilius 


I may be pardoned, if [ speak with some bitterness of feeling on this subject, 
for, after the lapse of more than quarter of a century, I still look back with the 
keenest indignation to the time I spent, if not in the present building, at least 
in the old High School, which still exists in the Old Town, now as formerly a 
place of pain and suffering, but now for their alleviation, not, as formerly, for 
their infliction. For four precious but most tedious years did 1 groan under 
the tyranny of one of the most odious and despicable pedants that ever wielded 
a rod, or conjugated r¥rrw in all its tenses, and in every mood, chiefly the im- 
perative, but always in the active voice, illustrated by practical experiments, 
and innumerable cuts. Truly a plagosus Orbilius, mis-shapen in body and mind; 
offensive to the eve and ear of youth; ignorant of everything (so far as appeared) 
except of his vocabulary and grammar ; incapable of appealing to any emotion 
but fear; one with whom “ physical force” meant the use of the ¢aws, and 
“moral force” a threat to use the taws, but who, having little faith in 
‘*moral force,” even so interpreted, seldom resorted to it, the ** physical” being 
more efticacious, and, literally, ever at hand. A worthy parallel was he to the 
Swabian Cleisbotham of whom we readin Southey’s ** Life of Dr. Bell,” * and if 
my persecutor was his inferior in variety and ingenuity of method, he was not 
so in severity or frequency of infliction. Few more savage despots can have 
embittered the existence, bewildered the brains, soured and darkened the heart, 
crushed the intellect, exasperated the temper, and broken down the honour, 
candour, and self-respect of successive generations of boys. The aversion and 
disgust which he inspired spread to the subjects, or rather subject, which he 
professed to teach. If one learned at all, it was in spite of one’s self; just as 
one cannot help inhaling the vapour, however nauseous, which pervades the 
room we dwell in. 

Others, not educated so far north as Dr. Hodgson, will probably be able 
also to recall to their memories visions of tyrannical pedagogues, not less 
odious than the Scotch dominie pilloried above—of clergymen who used 
the cane and birch sparingly, or with brutal violence, accordinglyas their 
biliary organs were in good or bad order; and the first inquiry of whose 
pupils each morning was whether their masters had slept ill or well, and 
were therefore likeiy to be in a bad: or good temper. Well did some of 
those luckless wights know how futile it was to attempt to stave off cruel 
punishment, by learning their tasks with the most rigid exactitude, if the 
weather, ora fit of indigestion, or a throbbing corn, had roused the lurk- 
ing demon in their tyrant’s temper. ‘‘ American Poetry” is a fairly 
written essay. The writer skilfully sums up the deficiencies of Edgar 
Poe’s genius: “This wonderful writer was a phenomenon per se; he 
seems to have belonged to a sphere in which certain elements of human 
nature were omitted, and others developed to an almost unparalleled in- 
tensity. His excellencies as a poet were narrow, his virtues as a man still 
more so; he had no humour; no general sympathies; no dramatic power (for 
his “ Politician” is the worst play that has ever been written); and no con- 
science, for he neverseemed to know the difference between right and wrong.” 
Canon Robinson contributes a forcible article on “ Scholastic Registra- 
tion,” arguing that ajquack has really no more right to experiment with his 
nostrums on the mind than on the body of a patient. The reviews in the 
present number of the J/usewm are very good, more especially that on 
Yonge’s Virgil. The reviewer draws attention to a volume published 
at Dresden, viz., “ Dr. Henry’s Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Dis- 
covery in the First Six Books of the Aneis,” which is described as “ fall 
of Virgilian knowledge, though full also of the ‘ voyager’s’ eccentricity.” 
The few specimens which the reviewer has given us of its contents cer- 
tainly seem to entitle it to the praise of being “ full of Virgilian know- 
ledge.” Have we really all the time been in the habit of wrongly trans- 
lating that time-honoured line of Virgil which has passed into a proverb: 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.—in. J. 45, 


Dr. Henry insists (and the reviewer with him) that dona ferentes does not 
mean “offering presents.” He holds that there is an ellipse ot “ divis,” 
and that the words mean “even when offering sacrifices or paying vows,” 
and that, therefore, the sense is, “There is no trusting a Greek, even 











* He dominated over a school for fifty-one vears, and was reckoned, from recorded 
observations, to have given 911,500 canings, 124.000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, 136,000 
tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ears, 22,700 tasks by heart, 700 stands upon peas, 
600 kneels on a sharp edge, 500 fool's caps, 1700 holds of rods, and over his graye wera 
placed these words of Martial: 

“ Ferule tristes, sceptra pedagogorum, cessant, 
—(Vol. il, p. 623.) 
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though he be engaged in the most solemn acts.” As to the correctness of 
this interpretation there is, to our mind, hardly a shadow of doubt. Again, 
in verses 79, 80: 
Nec si miserum Fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vannm etiam mendacemque improba finget. 

Dr. Henry, with the delicate perception of a true critic, points out that 
fortuna is joined with jinzit and finget, but improba belongs to jfinget only. 
Many other almost equally nice points are noticed, which convince us 
that the lover of Virgilian lore will find a great literary treat in Dr. 
Henry’s Commentary. We shall now conclude with offering our congra- 
tulations to the proprietors of the Museum, that they have so far deserved 
and won success. We think that they showed their good sense in trying 
to find their constituency chiefly among schoolmasters. Had they 
addressed themselves to English scholars in general, there is little doubt 
(we say it with shame) that they would have failed. The speedy decease 
of the Museum Criticum, the Philological Museum, and last but not least 
the admirably conducted Cambridge Journal of Sacred and Classical Philo- 
dogy, shows that England cannot maintain one publication of that class, 
although we are happy to say that in Germany several of great merit 
flourish, and are likely to continue todo so. Looking to the future of 
this country, we cannot say that we see a likelihood of any learned 
classical journal ever paying its expenses. The clergy are, or at least are 
supposed to be, the most learned body of men in the nation ; and yet it 
cannot be doubted that year after year they are less likely to retain this 
reputation. Some time ago one of the ablest prelates in the English 
Church declared that for severai years past no man of first-rate abilities 
had taken holy orders from Oxford. Though the same cannot be said of 
Cambridge, yet since the institution of competitive examinations scores of 
the cleverest and best educated young men of each year seem to give their 
preference to any calling save that of the Church; and the fact that a 
Fellowship need not now necessarily be a step to holy orders sets free a 
large class of men who would otherwise in due time have entered the 
Church. So patent, indeed, is the change at Cambridge, that a well- 
known master of a college there has declared that the Church is a refuge 
for the destitute. In Ireland the want of competent, not to say learned, 
curates has almost reached a crisis. The clever students of Trinity and 
the Queen’s Colleges seem infinitely to prefer the Bar, the Indian Civil 
Service, or commissions in the Engineers and Artillery, to the 
chance of a livelihood in the Church, where even interest can offer 
little more to the great majority than the barest competency. 
Taking, then, these things into consideration, we see no future 
hope of a place for a first-class quarterly journal of philology. The 
Bar, India, and the Engineer and Artillery services absorb the 
majority of those University students who in time might be scholars and 
“ripe and good ones.” It is needless to say, however, that such exacting 
professions as these leave little or no time for the study of elassical 
literature. The English Church, happily, still numbers in its ranks some 
of the first scholars in the world; but these are becoming less numerous 
each year, and their places are but very slowly filled up. The great majority 
of modern curates are young men who can do little more than hammer 
through an easy chapter of the Testament in the original Greek, 
and who are as little likely to busy themselves about critical points in 
philology as they are about the peculiar dialect spoken by the Choctaw 
Indians. 

We have also received : Macmillan’s Magazine London Society—— 
Duffy's Hibernian Sixpenny Magazine——Kingston’s Magazine for Boys—— 
Hedderwick’s Miscellany——The Dublin University, §c. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MONTH. 
\ ME. HENRIETTE BROWNE'S PICTURE, “ The Sisters of Mercy,” at 
1 the International Exhibition, has been engraved by Mr. Barlow, for 
Messrs. Moore and Queen. 

“The Bull,” by James Ward (the English Paul Potter), has been purchased 
for the National Gallery. 

Mr. Frith’s ‘“ Railway Station’” will shortly be exhibited at Messrs. Hayward 
and Leggatt’s, Cornhill 

Mr. Leech’s collection of sketches in oil, is about to be removed from the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, to Cornhill; after which it ig to make a tour in the 
provinces. 

Mr. Gambart has given two important commissions to the great Belgian 
artists, M.M. Leys and Gallait. To the former he is to pay 8009/. for the pre- 
liminary pictures he has painted for the frescoes, which he is about to paint in 
the Hotel de Ville, at Antwerp. To M. Gallait he is to pay 40002. for a large 
picture on ‘‘ The Plague of Tournay.” 

Mr. Frith, it is said, has agreed to paint a trilogy of pictures for Mr. E. Gambart 
for 10,0002. ; the subjects being ‘‘ Morning,” ‘‘ Noon,” and ‘* Night” in London 
life. As to ‘* Noon’’ and “ Night ” there seems to be no doubt that the former 
is to be illustrated by the drive in Hyde Park, and the latter by the midnight 
scene in the Haymarket; but as to ‘‘ Morning,” there appears to be a controversy, 
some pretending that the scene is to be laid in Regent-street and others that it 
is to be high market in Covent Garden. For our part, we think that either 
Covent Garden or Billingsgate would afford the most typical illustration possible 
of London life. 

The loan collection of works of art at the South Kensington Museum, will 
shortly close. 

The Queen has been pleased to intimate her intention of bestowing her 
patronage upon the French School of Art, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. 

The Manchester School of Art complains that the allowance of 300/. a year 
hitherto allowed by Government has been withdrawn in consequence of a 
change in its master. Without this aid, or something equivalent from the 
public, it is stated that the school must stop. 

Mr. Foley has received a commission for an equestrian statue of Lord Canning 
for Calcutta, where his ‘‘ Lord Hardinge” already stands, 

On the 6th of October, a statue of the late Herbert Ingram, Esq., by 
Mr. Munro, was inaugurated at Boston with much ceremony. 

Mr. Mozier, the American sculptor, has sold his fine statue of “The Wept of 
the Wish-ton- Wish,” now in the Roman Court of the International Exhibition, 
to Mr. Daniel Gooch. 

Kepler (the astronomer, who died in 1630), is now to have a statue erected to 
his memory in the neighbouring provincial capital, the small town of Wiel die 
Stadt. The principal observers of Germany are among the contributors, and 
the sum already subscribed amounts to 4502, 
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Wailer’s Tomb in Beaconsfield Church is being repaired by Mr. H. Harley, 
of Windsor, at the cost, and under the directions of the poet’s descendants. 

Mr. Noble is to execute a colossal bust of the late Prince Consort for the 
Bath Memorial Committee. It is to be placed in the Bath United Hospital, 
He is also commissioned to execute the Memorial Statue for Manchester, as wel] 
as that for Salford, which will be placed, as a pendant to that of the Queen, in 
Peel Park. 

Mr. Slater, in restoring West Weston church, Surrey, has come upon some 
interesting wall-paintings, which are described by the Builder. 

During some excavations at St. Clement’s Church, Rome, a fresco painted wall 
has been discovered, the paintings in excellent preservation. 

Mr. Scott is about to commence the repairs needed in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Mr. Scott has completed the restoration of the church of St. Mary-in-the- 
Castle, Dover. 

The fine old parish church of Loughborough bas been reopened, after its restu- 
ration by Mr. Scott at a cost of upwards of 80002. 

The rich collection of antiquities made by the Duc de Luynes is about to be 
added to the Bibliotheque Imperiale of Paris. It contains several splendid 
cameos and gems, bronzes, marbles, and other curiosities. The total value is 
about 60,0007. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have acted as in 1851, by voting a sum of money 
for the purchase of choice works in the precious metals, by British artists. 
Why British exclusively? Might not some of the beautiful Italian, oriental, 
and Russian jewellery and goldsmith’s work be purchased as models ? 

A controversy was supposed to be raging between certain French artists and 
the director of the Louvre relating to the disposal of the Campaua Museum. 
The veteran M. Ingres complained loudly that the chefs d’euvre of that collec- 
tion were about to be dispersed over the provinces, But the controversy has 
been stilled by a letter from M. de Niewerkerke declaring that such a scheine 
was never contemplated. 








M. Verdi is at St. Petersburg, superintending the arrangements for the produc- 
tion of his new opera, “‘ La Forza del Destino.” 

Mme. Guerrabella, the singer, has left England for an engagement at the Aca- 
demy of Music at New York. 

Mme. Frezzolini has reappeared at the Italian Opera, Paris, in ‘* Lucia.” 

It is authoritatively stated that there is ‘‘ no chance” of a new opera from M. 
Meverbeer for some time to come. 

Signor Mario has signed a six months’ engagement at the Grand Opera of 
Paris. 

It is rumoured in the Continental journals, that Mlle. Alboni is'about to retire 
from the stage, after another season in England. 

A new grand opera by M. Mermet (the author of ‘‘Saul”), is to be pro- 
duced at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris. It is entitled ‘* Roland & Roncevaux.” 

During the last week Mr. Mapleson opened Her Majesty’s Theatre for four 
supplementary performances. 

Mile. Carlotta Patti has appeared in opera at New York. 

San Carlo, at Naples, is to be opened, and Sig. and Mme. Tamberlik are to 
be of the company. 

The German papers speak of three new oratorios—“ St. Elizabeth,” by 
Dr, Liszt; the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,” by Herr Vogt; and ‘ St. Peter,” by Herr 
Berthold, of St. Petersburgh. 

There is much talk of new English operas to be produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison. The first will be a new opera by 
Mr. Wallace, the words by Mr. Planché. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, at St. James’s Hall, have been resumed with 
great success. Herr Joachim, Mr. Lindsey Sloper, Mr. Hallé, and some of the 
first vocalists of the day, have already taken part. 

Mlle. Patti, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Arabella Goddard, Herr. 
Thalberg, and other celebrated musicians, have been reaping golden harvests in 
Lancashire, in spite of the “ distress.” 

The original WS. of Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” is at Leipsig, in the hands of a 
gentleman who is prepared to part with it—at a price. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's drama, ‘* To Parents and Guardians,’’ has been revived at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mr. Robson has reappeared at the Olympic in his old parts in “ Daddy 
Hardacre,” “ Boots at the Swan,” &c. 

A little comedy by Schiller, hitherto unknown, has come to light, and will 
be published by his only surviving daughter. 

I and Mrs. Charles Mathews have closed their entertainment at the Bijou 
eatre. 

M. Carvalho is once more the manager of the Théatre Lyrique at Paris, ani 
was to open it on the Ist of this month with M. Semet’s “ Ondine.” 

Miss Kate Saville has made her appearance at the Olympic, in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s drama, “ All that Glitters is not Gold.”’ 

On Saturday, the 18th ult., Mr. Phelps took a farewell benefit at Sadler's 
Wells, by way of leave-taking to the Islingtonidns. The part judiciously 
chosen was that of Richelieu in Sir E. B. Lytton’s play. 

Mr. Edmund Falconer (who is his own sole author as wellas principal manager) 
has produced a new and original comedietta at the Lyceum, entitled “ It must 
be true; ’twas in the papers,” with moderate success. 

Mr. Boucicault has taken Astley’s Theatre, and will open his campaign at 
Christmas, It is ramoured that the horses will be abolished, and that “ sensa- 
tion” dramas will reign in their stead. It would not be a bad idea to play 
‘* Box and Cox ” on horseback. 

Sadlers Wells Theatre has been opened for a winter campaign by Captain 
Horton Rhys and Miss Catherine Lucette. Various novelties have been pro- 
duced; among them “ The Double Courtship,” by Captain Rhys, and “ Clouds 
and Sunshine of a Life,” by an author calling himself Mr. Adolphe Faucquez. 

The new Théatre du Chatelet, at Paris, is commended to architects as 40 
example, especially for the new mode of lighting introduced. Instead of flaring 
jets of gas, the light is transmitted through an oval transparency of glass, an! 
is very pleasant to behold. The ventilation is also spoken of as excellent. 

Mr. Harris’s managership at the Princess’s Theatre was brought to a close on 
the 16th ult., when Mr. and Mrs. Kean played in “ Henry VIII.” The house 
has since been reopened by Mr. Lindus with a very good company. Sheridat 
Knowles’s play of ‘‘ Love” was selected, but has since been withdraw). 
Novelties are spoken of as “ looming in the future.” 

The partnership so long subsisting between Messrs. Creswick and Shepberi, 
at the Surrey Theatre, has come to an end, and that popular theatre has opene! 
once more under the exclusive management of the latter. The ouverture bis 
been celebrated by a French adaptation by Mr. Vollaire of ‘‘ La Bouquetiére de 
Innocents,” by M.M. Anicet, Bourgeois, and Ferdinand Dugné, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Medal of Bronze.” 





It is stated that the planet seen by M. Robert Luther, on the 1st of September 
(which was supposed to be a novelty. and to which he proposed to give the name 
of “ Diana”), is identical with “‘ Daphne,” discovered by M. Goldschmidt ia 
1856, and which has been lost sight of for six years, 
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NovemBeER, 1862. ] 

Dr. William Tennant Gairdner has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Glasgow. _ 

The report of the Select Committee appointed to consider the practicability of 
adopting a simple and uniform system of weights and measures, is in favour of 
the metric system. 

Doubts have been thrown as to the merits of all the proposed substitutes 
for cotton, and it is not to be doubted that they all have this drawback, they 
will require an entire change in the machinery of the factories. 

M. Faucault bas made some curious communications to the Academie des 
Sciences as to the velocity of light, which, according to his calculations, travels 
not 807 metres per second, as previously supposed, but 298 métres per second. 

The spectrum analysis has been the means of discovering another new metal, 
which is called rubedium. It has been discovered by Professor Bunsen, of 
Heidelberg, in a kind of lepidolite, and experimental chemists will be interested 
to hear that a manufacturing chemist of Leipsig, M. O. Struve, is prepared to 
deliver a raw 3alt, containing 20 per cent. of chloride of rubidium, for 23 francs 
the kilogram. 

The winter programme of lectures at the Royal Institution is an attractive 
one. It is as follows: Christmas Lectures, 1862: Prof. Frankland, six lectures, 
“On Air and Water” (adapted to a juvenile auditory). Before Easter, 1863: 
Prof. Marshall, twelve lectures, ‘On Physiology ;” Prof. Frankland, ten lec- 
tures, “On Chemistry ;’”’ W. Savory, Esq., four lectures, ‘‘ On Life and Death ;” 
Prof. Max Miiller, twelve lectures. After Easter: Prof. Tyndall, seven lec- 
tures; D. T. Ansted, Ksq., nine lectures, ‘On Geology ;” Prof. William Thom- 
son, three lectures, ** On Electric Telegraphy.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have voted a loan of 10,000/. with interest 
at three per cent., in aid of the repairs of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Mme. Mario (Jessie White) has been getting into political hot water again, 
and bas had to escape arrest by leaving Milan rather suddenly. 

The remains of a Jewish Cemetery have been discovered outside St. Sebastian's 
Gate at Rome. 

The ceremonial of distributing the medals, &c., at the Great Mxhibition will 
take place in January, when the Prince of Wales will preside. 

It is said that Viscount Laguéronniére, the editor of La France, gets 25,000f. 
a-year from the Empress’s private purse, besides his salary and his senator’s 
pay, for his strenuous advocacy of the Pope’s cause. 

The Morning Journal says that the Liberal party of the University of Glasgow 
propose to nominate Lord Palmerston to the office of Lord Rector at the forth- 
coming election in that University. Quere: Will his Lordship be more fortunate 
in this venture than he was at Cambridge? 

Some men, dressed up as labourers, were taken up to Bow-street, charged with 
defrauding a broker in Portugal-street, and others, with spurious antiquities. 
The articles were quite worthless and were made of lead, and the fellows 
obtained prices for them on the pretence that they had dug them up among the 
works at Hungerford Market. The magistrate could not interfere. 

Sir Robert Peel lately opened a new school on his estate at Fazeley, near 
Birmingham. The cost, about 1400/., was entirely defrayed by the right hon. 
baronet, with the exception of the usual grant from the Committee of Council. 
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The accommodation is for 400 pupils. The rooms are fitted up with gas to 
allow of evening lectures and night schools to be carried on during the winter 
months. Sir Robert Peel’s address on the occasion was much above the 
average of such speeches. 

A circular has been issued by the College of Preceptors, inviting the scholastic 
profession to endeavour to obtain an Act for the legal recognition of teachers 
founded upon some suitable examination, similar to the Medical Registration 
Act. By such an Act incompetent persons would, it is supposed, be excluded 
from being teachers in endowed schools, and also be disabled from legally re- 
covering claims for scholastic instruction. If the many difficulties in the way 
of such a movement can be overcome, no one can doubt the good effects which 
would result. 

The annual meeting of the Ray Society was held at Cambridge on the 8th 
of October, Sir P. de Grey Egerton in the chair. The report of the Council 
was read and adopted. ‘The present income of the Society is 700/. per annum. 
The volume in hand for the year 1862 is the second and concluding part of 
Mr. Blackwall’s ‘* British Spiders.” The volumes in preparation for the suc- 
ceeding years are: Dr. Giinther on the ‘* Reptiles of British India; ” Dr. Bower- 
bank’s ** Monograph of the British Spongiade;” Mr. Douglas on “ British 
Hemiptera Heteroptera;” Mr. Andrew Murray on the “ Conifere;” Prof. 
Allman on the “British Corynide.” J, Beck, Esq., R. M‘Anudrew, Esq., 
Prof. Ramsay, ‘and A. Tyler, Esq., were elected members of the Council, in the 
room of Dr. Daubeny, J. Hogg, Esq., L. Horner, Esq., and Dr. Lankester. Sir 
Philip de M. G. Egerton, Bart., was re-elected President. J. Lubbock, Esq., 
was re-elected Treasurer; and H. 'T’. Stainton, Esq., was re-elected Secretary. 

The Queen (referring to the stoppage of the Literary Budyet) says: “* When 
we prognosticated a fortnight back that some of the literary journals would be 
fain to put up their shutters for want of business, we scarcely expected that our 
prophecy was so near its fulfilment as it has proved to be. If what we hear be 
true, this day will witness the exit from the scene of a literary journal which has 
enjoyed but afew brief months of not very vigorous existence. The problem of 
creating an organ of the literary, scientific, and artistic world, able to resist and 
counterbalance the despotism of the Atheneum (atyranny under which the pub- 
lishers and many others are very impatient) has yet to be solved, and, we feel 
persuaded, needs only an honest and independent projector for its solution, The 
feat, however, will never be achieved by any journal which belongs to a firm of 
publishers ; first, because such a journal could never free itself from the taint of 
partisanship ; and, secondly, because the natural jealousy of the other pub- 
lishers would compel them to withhold their support.” 

MApAME TussAup.—Amongst the many novelties which have lately been 
added to this collection is a group representing the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alice with his Highness the Prince of Hesse. The 
ceremony is being performed by the Archbishop of York. ‘This group has two 
merits, The likenesses are close to nature, and the composition is perfectly 
artistic. It would be difficult to produce anything of the kind more meritorious. 
There is everv evening in the gallery a host of English and foreign visitors ; 
indeed for several months the place has been actually crowded with a mob of 
sight-seers, 


BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





\" THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER very few books 
i made their appearance, but towards its close they began to 
multiply, and as we go to press several interesting works have been 
laid on our table, which we much regret did not arrive earlier, As the 
Critic is made up some days before the first of the month, and as we 
desire to keep our readers au courant with the latest novelties, we 
sincerely desire that publishers would favour us with early copies of 
their issues, so that in the enjoyment of ample leisure we may be 
enabled to render them ample critical justice. 

Books of travel have predominated in the past month. We have Mr. 
Sydney Laman Blanchard’s Ganges and the Seine ;” Mr. FE. Barrington 
de Fonblanque’s ‘* Niphon and Pecheli, or, Impressions of Japan and 
the North of China ;” “ A Sailor Boy’s Log-Book from Portsmouth to 
the Peiho,” edited by Mr. Walter White; ‘* Sinai Photographed,” being 
photographs from the inscriptions on the rocks in the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai recording the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, with a 
narrative and translation of the inscriptions by the Rev. Charles 
Forster ; ‘* Wanderings among the Falashas or Jews of Abyssinia,” 
by the Rev. Henry A. Stern; “ Viti,” or an account of a government 
mission to the Vitian or Figian group, by Dr. Berthold Seemann; 
* Three Years in Melbourne,”’ by Clara Aspinall ; ** A Lenten Journey 
in Umbria and the Marches of Ancona,” by Mr. ‘Tf. A. Trollope; “ An 
Agricultural Tour in Belgium and Holland and on the Rhine,” by Mr. 
R. Scott Burn ; “ Something of Italy,” being a tour in that country in 
the present year by Mr. William Chambers of Edinburgh; and 
“On the Mountain, or Welsh Experiences,” by Mr. George Tug- 
well, Novels have scarcely been so numerous as usual. Miss 
Braddon’s “* Lady Audley’s Secret” has met with remarkable 
success. In three thick volumes Mr. Lascelles Wraxall has produced 
a translation of M. Victor Hugo’s grand work, ** Les Miserables.” 
“Two Catherines” and “A Bad Beginning; a Story of a French 
Marriage,” both anonymous, are all. In Science we have Dr. 
Wilson’s two handsome volumes on ‘ Pre-Historic Man;” a 
treatise by the Rev. ‘IT. R. Birks on ‘* Matter and Ether; or, the 
Secret Laws of Physical Change ;” another by Mr. F. C. Webb, on 
“The Principles of Electrical Accumulation and Conduction ;” “ Phy- 
siology and its Aids to the Study and Treatment of Discase,” by 
Mr. E. P. Mapother ; and “ Contributions to Practical Medicine,” by 
Dr. Begbie. In Theology we have the first part of Bishop Colenso’s 
“Critical Examination of the Pentateuch,” a work which some expect 





Tinsley’s C 


will make as much noise as * Essays and Reviews ;” ‘ Apocalypsis 


Alfordiana: Five Letters to Dean Alford in refutation of his Apoca- 


lyptic Exposition, and a Brief Enquiry into the Literary Character and 


Trustworthiness of his Greek New Testament Commentaries,” by the 


Rev. E. B. Elliot; two volumes of ‘‘ Sermons preached on various 
Occasions during the last Twenty Years,” by the Rev. Dr. Goulbourn ; 
* Parish Papers,” by the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod ; and “ Jeru- 
salem the Golden, and the Way to it,” by the Rev. Herman Douglas. 
In History and Biography we have the fifth volume of Mr. Merivale’s 
‘* Romans under the Empire; ” Mrs. Gordon’s Life of her father, 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North); Mr. Cox’s ‘Tales of the 
Gods and Heroes; Miss Kavanagh’s ** Englishwomen of Letters ;” 
Miss Grace Wharton’s “ Literature of Society ;” and the fifth volume 
of ‘Thomas Hood’s works, embracing his writings between 1840 and 
1842, inclusive, and containing the review of the Old Curiosity Shop, 
to which Mr, Dickens alludes in the preface to that work. A collec- 
tion of Hymns by Sir Roundell Palmer, entitled ‘‘ ‘The Book of 
Praise,” and ‘ The Counsels of an Invalid,” compiled from the letters 
and papers of the late Professor George Wilson, complete our list. 

In the course of the present year two cases of combination concern- 
ing compositors were referred to the Tribunal of Paris. Twenty-two 
persons were inculpated and have been set at liberty. ‘They were 


accused, one party of having, in 1862, being in the employ of divers 
printers, formed a combination to cause work to cease at the same 
time, and to raise the price of work in the offices of the said printers ; 
the said combination manifested by attempts or commencements of 
execution, the others of having by a circular distributed to commit 
the offence of combination above specified. 
some of the prisoners were variously fined and sent to prison for 
terms varying from ten days to a month; but now, as stated, all are 
at liberty. 


For issuing the circular 


’ 


Agruur HaAuAnm’s “ Remains in Verse and Prose,” with a memoir and por- 


trait, is announced by Mr. Murray. 


ApMIRAL Fitzroy's ‘* Weather-Book, or Manual of Practical Meteorology,” 


will be published by Messrs, Longman and Co, in the course of the month. 


Miss Mutocn is engaged on the selection and editorship of the best old- 


fashioned fairy stories as a volume of Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Golden 
Treasury Series. 


Messrs. W. H. Smrru AND Son’s publication, Books of the Month has been 


discontinued after an existence of a year and a half. Mr. Mudie’s and Messrs. 


y° 


irculars superseded any necessity for its existence. 
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“Lonpon Propie, Skercuep rrom Lirg,” by Mr, Charles Bennett, with 
—— illustrations, will be published immediately by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
ana Uo. 

Tue Rey. P. Bearon has a novel nearly ready, in three volumes, entitled 
** Marion Leslie,” which will be published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mrs. Grore has in the press a volume of original and reprinted “ Papers in 
Prose and Verse.” 

Messrs. BLAcKwoop AND Sons have in preparation for Christmas an edition 
of Professor Aytoun’s ‘“ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” with seventy illustra- 
tions designed by Messrs. Joseph Noel and Waller H. Paton. i 

Mrs. Woop’s novel from The Quiver, Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” will be 
published by Mr. Bentley about the 10th inst. 

Tue Rev. W. Denton, of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate, has a volume just 
ready describing his experiences of ‘‘ Servia and the Servians.”’ 

‘Messrs. BELL AND Datpy will add in a few days to their Pocket Library 
W hite’s “ Natural History of Selborne ” and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Poems.” Walton and 
Cotton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler,” with illustrations, is in preparation for the same 
series. 

_Mr. Francis T. Bucktanp has in preparation two new volumes of papers on 
Natural History. 

A Cueap Epition, in one volume, of Miss Evans’s “Mill on the Floss,” is 
nearly ready. 

A New TRANSLATION, with a commentary and introduction, of ‘The Song 
of Songs which is Solomon’s,” by the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, is announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co, 

_“ THE TurEe Marys; Mary of Magdalen, Mary of Bethany, and Mary of 
Nazareth,” by the Rev, A. Moody Stuart, of Edinburgh, is preparing for publi- 
cation by Messrs. Nisbets. 
ae Rey. Dr. Worpsworrn is about to publish “ A Journal of a Tour in 

aly. 

Mr. Surnertanp Epwarps has in the press a volume of travels in Poland, 
under the title of ‘* Life and Death in Poland.” 

Ix AppiTIon to Mr, Dicey’s “ Six Months in the Federal States,” we are 
about to have another volume of American experiences by Mr. D. Mitchell, 
entitled ‘* Ten Years in the United States.” 

Mr. James Hiyron, the author of that strange book, “ Man and His 
Dwelling-Place,” is about to reprint his physiological papers in the Cornhill 
Magazine in a volume, with the title of “ Life in Nature.” 

Mr. Davip Pacer, whose geological works are very popular, has an Intro- 
ductory Text Book of Physical Geograpby in the press. 

THE Memorrs, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE of Lady Morgan, edited 
by Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, will be published next week in two volumes by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Mr. Henry Maynew’s juvenile Christmas book this year will be “ The 
Bovhood of Martin Luther,” illustrated by Absolon. ; 

Messrs. SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. have in the press a new work by the 
author of the “ Study of the Bible,” entitled ‘* The Destiny of the Human Race, 
a Scriptural Inquiry,” which will probably be out in December next. 

Mr. Tuackeray's ‘“ Roundabout Papers,” from the Cornhill Magazine, will 
be republished in a volume before the end of the year. 

Tue Lire or Lorp Bouinceroxe, by Mr. Thomas Macknight, is announced 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. ‘ 

“ Catviy, ns Lire anp Works,” by M. Felix Bungener, will be published 
by Measrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, this month. 

Miss M. L. Wuarery, daughter of the Archbishop of Dublin, bas a small 
volume, entitled “ Ragged Life in Egypt,” nearly ready for publication. 

Miss GoopMAN, whose ‘ Experiences of a Sister of Mercy” has been very 
ae received, is going to follow it up with a book on “ Sisterhoods in the 

lurch. 

A History of the Conservative Party, from the defection of Sir Robert Peel 
to the Present Time, is announced by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Dr, WHeEWwELL is preparing a new edition of Macintosh’s Ethical Philosophy. 

Mk. VANDERKISTE, who published a few years ago, a startling work on the 
Dens of London, has another nearly ready, entitled, ** Lost; but not for Ever.’ 

A Cuurcu Srupent’s Manvat, by the Rey, C. H. Bromby, is announced 
by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 7 
_ Worpsworrn's Poems ror Cuitprey, in small quarto, with fifty illustra- 
tions by Mr. John Maewhirter, is in preparation by Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

A NEW VoLUME or SERMons, by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton, is announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. An Analysis of 
Tennyson's “ In Memoriam,” by Mr. Robertson, is also in the press. ; 

Dr, Cuartes Mackay will appear immediately as editor of a collection of 
Ballads of the Cavaliers and English Jacobites, 

Mrs. Howrrr has translated from the Swedish Miss Bremer’s ‘“ Greece and 
the Greeks,”’ which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in two volumes 
some time this month. 

A Lire or THe Late Rey. JAMes Suermay, the well-known Dissenting 
preacher, is in preparation by his friend the Rev. Henry Allon, of Islington. 

Tur Rey. Dr. Bonar, of Kelso, has in the press ‘ Fifty-two Short Sermons 
for Family Reading.” 

Str Grorce Cornewarr Lewis has in the press a new edition of “An 
Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages: containing an 
Examination of M. Raynouard’s Theory on the Relation of the Italian, Spanish, 
Provencal, and French to the Latin.” “It will be published by Messrs. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. ‘ 

Hunprep Guinea Prize TaLe.—About eighteen months ago, the Scottish 
Temperance League offered a prize of one hundred guineas for the best Tem- 
perance Tale. Upwards of eighty MSS. were receivedin reply, and the adjudi- 
cation has just been completed. The successful tale is ‘‘ Rachel Noble’s 
Experience,” by Bruce Edwards. This tale will be published on the 1st of 
ona We understand that the successful competitor is a lady, resident in 

alasgow. 

Tue Aro.isHeD Paper Duty.—The Board of Inland Revenue’s Sixth Re- 
port, recently printed, deals for the last time with the paper duty. The stock 
of paper ia the hands of wholesale dealers and stationers on the ist of October, 
1861, when the duty was abolished, was 62,387,089 1b., and the drawback paid 
thereon amounted to 355.491/,: an allowance of the whole duty being made 
where the paper had been “charged” after the 15th of May, 1861, and of one 
penny per lb. where it had been charged previously or up to that date. This 
was not, however, the whole amount of duty returned in consequence of the 
repeal, for, between the Ist of April and the 1st of October, 1861, there were 
exported on drawback 13,342,250 lbs. of paper, on which the amount of duty 
returned was 90,159/.—the quantity exported during those six months being 
equal to the annual average quantity of former years. The reductions which 
the repeal of the paper duty enabled the Revenue Commissioners to make in 
their establishment amounted to 183 officers, with a total salary of 26,112. In 
addition to this there will be an annual saving of 2500/. for stationery, and for 
the stamps and labels that were used to denote the charge of duty on each 
separate ream or parcel of paper. 





DrAn MitMn has in preparation a History of the Jews brought down to 
Modern Times. It will be published by Mr. Murray, in three volumes. 

Tue Story or Pretrer Partey’s Own Lire, from the narrative of the 
late Samuel Goodrich (Peter Parley), edited by his friend and admirer, Frank 
Freeman, will be published shortly by Messrs. S. Low, Son, and Co, 

‘(WATERLOO AND THE DOWNFALL OF THE First Napo.eon,” by Mr, 
George Hooper, is a new volume announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co,, 
in which the evidences of the great battle, about which M. Thiers has revived 
the interest, will be discussed. 

Dr. Forses WAtson, whose Indian experience is very extensive, has a book 
nearly ready, on ** The Cotton, Flax, and other Chief Fibre-yielding Plants.” 

Mr. R. W. Mackay, author of “ The Progress of the Intellect,” has a new 
work on hand, on ‘* The Tubingen School and its Antecedents; or, a Historical 
View of Modern Theology.” 

‘“ ENGLAND UNDER Gop,” by the Venerable Archdeacon Evans, is announced 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Miss Mutocu’s story of ‘‘ Migtress and Maid,” which has run through all 
the numbers of Good Words for the present year, will be published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett in a few weeks. 

Lorp MACKENZIE, one of the judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, has 
in the press a volume of ‘ Studies in Roman Law, with Comparative Views of 
the Laws of France, England, and Scotland.” 

“THe BeatitrupES ILLUSTRATED,” by the author of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,” is a Christmas book in preparation by Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. Durron Cook, author of “ Paul Foster’s Daughter,” has another novel 
nearly ready, entitled ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.” 

A New Epitron of Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, in eight volumes, is an- 
nounced by Mr. Murray. 

Miss Canortrye Hapiey has a juvenile work, ‘Children’s Sayings; or, 
Early Life at Home,” nearly ready. 

Tue Rev. G. B. Bennett, of Fleet, Lincolnshire, has a Memoir and Selec- 
tion from the Correspondence of Miss Sarah Bennett, late of Melton Mowbray, 
in the press, under the title of “ The Christian Governess.” 

Mr. THomas Hoop has written and illustrated a book for Christmas 
entitled ‘The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep ;” and his sister, Mrs. 
Broderip, has written another, ‘My Grandmother’s Budget of Stories and 
Verses,” for which Mr. Hood has designed the pictures. 

Two Works by the late Mrs, Geldart, of Norwich, are announced by Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday; one a volume of tales and sketches for the 
voung, entitled ‘ First Steps in Life,” and the other “The Second Mother, Her 
Trial and Joys.” 

Mr. Joun Tres has in the press a popular description of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, from its origin to its close.’ 

A SELEcTION from the letters of the poet Cowper is in preparation by the 
Religious Tract Society. 

Tue Lire AND CorRESPONDENCE of the Rev. Dr. Whalley, including letters 
of Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, &c., is promised 
by Mr. Bentley before the close of the year. 

“«Tar Farrurut Hounp; a True Story in Verse,” by Lady Thomas, illus- 
trated by Mr. Harrison Weir, will be published in a week or two by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran. 

Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD AND Sons are about to issne a cheap edition of the 
late Professor Wilson’s “* Noctes Ambrosiane,” in twelve monthly shilling parts, 
illustrated with portraits, 

Mr. SHerman Know ss is suffering from severe and, it is feared, dangerous 
i]ness at Torquay. ? 

Hotme Lee (Miss Parr) has a book nearly ready for Christmas, in continua- 
tion of one published last year, entitled “ Tuflongbo’s Journey in Search of 
Ogres.” 

Mr. Rosert Bett will edit a Christmas book for Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and 
Co., entitled “‘The Shrine of Genius; or, Choice Offerings from Poets and 
Painters,” consisting of passages from Chaucer to Tennyson, illustrated with 
engravings on steel. ; 

An Enauisn Eprrton of Baron Leibig’s treatise on the Natural Laws of Tillage 
and Manuring is in preparation by Dr. Blyth, Professor of Chemistry, Queen's 
College, Cork. 

Mr. S. W. Futrom is about to appear as biographer of Sir Howard Douglas. 

Heten, Lavy Durrerty, has a Christmas Book, in small quarto, just ready, 
entitled, ‘‘ Lispings from Low Latitudes, or the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushington.” There will be twenty-four illustrations by Lady Dufferin. 

Mr. Joun R. Wisk. who two years ago produced a pleasant book on Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace, will have out in time for Christmas presents a similar work 
on the New Forest, with illustrations by Mr. W. Crane. 

Mr. CHartes Knicut’s “ Popular History of England ” will be brought toa 
close early in November. The Prince of Wales has accepted the dedication of 
the work, which is used as a class-book at Cambridge by Professor Kingsley. 

“ Rosa pt Roma; oR, WALKS AND TALKs IN Rome,” in two volumes, by 
Mr. W. W. Story, will be published this month by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Miss Mazer S. CRAWForD, daughter of the late Sharman Crawford, M.P., has 
two volumes of travel, entitled ‘‘ Through Algeria,” in the press. A year or two 
ago Miss Crawford published “ Life in Tuscany,” which was very favourably 
received. 

Mr. W. H. Krvxasron has prepared a couple of boy’s books for Messrs, Griffith 
and Farran’s Christmas sale—one, ‘ Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Queen Victoria,” and the other 
‘* Our Sailors.” 

“ KATIE, OR THE SrupLE Heant,” by D, Richmond, is announced by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy. 

Mr. J. S. Lawnre has undertaken the editorship of a series of quarterly 
volumes, to be entitled “The Shilling Entertaining Library for Leisure Hours, 
adapted to the requirements of school libraries, families and working-men. 
Two or three volumes, as specimens of the series, will be published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. in December. 

A HANDSOME CENOTAPH tothe memory of John Milton is in course of construc- 
tion in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where he was buried, 12th Novem- 
ber, 1674. At the end of last century, Mr. Whitbread employed Bacon, the 
sculptor, to produce a bust of the poet, which he set up on the north side of the 
nave; but until Mr. John Nind, churchwarden, took the initiative, and first 
advocated and then commenced its restoration, St. Giles was sadly abused and 
neglected. Since that time varicus improvements have been made, each 
change suggesting others, until all available funds were exhausted, and an 
appeal was made to the public for subscriptions, Already 1000/. has been 
raised, to which the late Earl of Ellesmere, Miss Burdett Coutts, Baron 

Rothschild, Mr. S. Morley, and various Churchmen, Dissenters, Jews, and 
Quakers have willingly contributed. St. Giles is associated with many pre- 
cious memories, Not only do John Milton and his father rest there, but Fox, 
the martyrologist, Speed, the historian, and Sir Martin Frobisher, the Arctic 
voyager ; and at its altar, on 20th August, 1620, Oliver Cromwell was married 
to Elizabeth Bowchier. 
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An InpEX to the Edinburgh Review from Volume LXXXI. to CX. inclusive 
is nearly ready. Subscribers who desire the Index are requested to apply for it 
at once. The quire stock of the volumes of the Edinburgh Review to which this 
Index is being prepared having been entirely destroyed by fire at the pub- 
lishers’ in September 1861, no more copies of this Index will be printed than 
are likely to be required to meet the current demand. 

Dr. LATHAM must be a busy man. A work on the Channel Islands written 
by him in conjunction with Professor Ansted will be out in afew days. Two 
yolumes on the Nationalities of Europe from his pen are announced as 
nearly ready ; and at the new year he will commence the issue in monthly 
parts of an edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, with numerous emendations and 
additions. 

Messrs. T. AND T, CLArx of Edinburgh will publish this month “ Historical 
Theology, a Review of the Principal Doctrinal Discussions in the Christian 
Church since the Apostolic Age,” by the late Professor Cunningham; ‘‘ Modern 
Pantheism,” by M. Emile Saisset, translated by the Rev. W. Alexander; 
‘Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy, an Exposition,” by the Rev. Dr, 
Patrick Fairbairn; and a new translation of Calvin’s Institute’s in two volumes, 
by Mr. Henry Beveridge. 

Messrs. LonGMAN AND Co.’s List or Booxs for early publication contains 
among Biographies, ‘‘ The Life of Sir John Eliot,” by Mr. John Forster; * The 
Missionary Life and Labours of Francis Xavier,” by the Rev. Henry Venn; ‘* The 
Life of Robert Stephenson,” by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson and Mr. W. Pole; 
“The Life of Bishop Warburton,” by the Rev. J. S. Watson; Savonarola and 
his Times,” by Professor Villari and Mr. Leonard Horner. In Travel there 
are Sir Rutherford Alcock’s “ Capital of the Tycoon, a Narrative of Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan;”’ Dr. Lempriere’s ‘‘ Notes on Mexico in 1861 and 
1862;” and the Rev. J. E. Wood’s “ Geological Observations in South 
Australia.” In History there are D’Aubigne’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation 
in Europe in the Time of Calvin;” the second volume of Mr. Erskine May’s 
“ Constitutional History of England since 1760;” and the late Mrs. Jameson’s 
“ History of our Lord and of His Precursor, John the Baptist.’’ In Science 
there are Professor Tyndall’s lectures ‘On Heat considered as a Mode of 
Motion ;” Dr. George Hartwig’s ‘Tropical World and its Living Wonders; ” 
Professor Owen’s “Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals,” illustrated by upwards of 1200 wood engravings; Mr. Henry Worms’s 
“The Earth and its Mechanism,”’ being an account of the various proofs of the 
rotation of the earth ; Colonel Sir Henry James on Photozincography and other 
photographic processes employed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ; 
and a Dictionarv of Chemistry, founded on the late Dr. Ure’s, by Mr. Henry 
Watts, Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society. In miscella- 
neous literature we are promised two Hymn-books—* Hymnologia Christiana, 
or Psalms and Hymns for the Christian Seasons,’’ selected and contributed by 
Philhbymnic Friends, and edited by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Lichfield; and 
“The English Chorale-book,” being the Lyra Germanica translated from the 
German by Miss Winkworth, with music selected and harmonised by Professor 
Sterndale Bennett and M. Otto Goldschmidt; an edition of the Works of Virgil 
based on the text of Wagner, by Dr. Kennedy; and “ Problems in Human 
Nature,” by the author of ‘* The Afternoon of Life.” 

UNITED STATES.—Admirers of Chaucer will be glad to hear that Professor 
Child, of Harvard College, Massachusetts, is engaged in editing his works. Upon 
the text the American Professor, far removed as he is from the MSS. treasures of 
European libraries, can hardly improve; nor is it necessary, after the exhaustive 
labours of various English editors. 

Parson BrownLow received 3400/. for the first sixty days’ sale of his book. 

Mr. HAwTHORNE has published, in the Atlantic Monthly for October, a 
gtaphic account of Leamington Spa, where he resided for a time when in 
England. 

NEWSPAPER EpIrors IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES, aud all who are in 
their employment as printers and clerks, are exempted from military service 
under the new Conscription Act. 

In THE Crry or New York 6000 persons are employed in the printing trade, 
They use up every year 5,000,000 dollars’ worth of paper, ink, &c., and produce 
11,000,000 dollars’ worth of books. The capital employed is estimated at 
8,500,000 dollars. 

Mr. Epmonp Kirke’s book, “ Among the Pines; or, South in Secession 
Time,” has sold 22,000 copies in a few weeks. 

A COMPLETE EDITION of Mr, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Poems in one volume, 
with a portrait of the author, has just been published by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston. 

Tur New York TrapE SALE or Books, fixed for Sept. 18th, was deferred 
to Oct. 16th, in consequence of the excitement and disturbance caused by the 
Confederate invasion of Maryland. 

Mr. Coventry Parmore’s curious Poem, ‘The Victories of Love,” has just 
been reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine, by Mr. Burnham, of Boston; and 
published as a 2s. volume. 

UN THE BATTLE-FIELD, August 30, John Goldsmith Hanson, only son of the 
late Rev. J. H. Hanson, and great grand-nephew of Oliver Goldsmith, was 
kille 1, fighting for the North. He was not eighteen, having been born in 1844. 
flis death was instantaneous, having been shot through the head. 

_ Durine THE Barrie or Fark Oaks, while the fighting was going on, and 

an the battle-field itself, newsboys went about hawking the last numbers of the 

‘ew York papers, and, what is more, found men to buy them. 

A Casiner Eprrion of the Poets, at 5s. a volume, has been commenced by 

‘essrs. Ticknor and Fields. ‘Tennyson’s and Longfellow’s Poems, each in two 

Volumes, and in size and form simllar to Pickering’s Aldine editions, commence 

the series. If favourably received by the public, editions of Whittier, Holmes, 

Lowell, Saxe, and English poets will follow. 

_ Tue Parer TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, AND New JERSEY, IN 
1860.—The mills of Philadelphia produce, especially, papers of a quality and 

Size rather out of the common way. ‘Those of the environs are occupied in the 

Production of printing papers, and particularly ‘“‘news.” Into the composition 

of the latter straw largely enters, and journals exist that consume annually 

2,000 reams of this paper, which, although pretty good in colour, and printing 

very well, is harsh and brittle. For many years paper-hangings were specia- 

‘les of Philadelphian manufacture; and, although at present (1860) New 

England and New York contain numerous manufactories of these articles, Phila- 

‘iphia still maintains ber reputation for them. France sends paper-hangings 

of very superior quality, but, according to official documents, the quantity im- 

ported by Philadelphia is equal to about 5 per cent., only, of the quantity 

manufactured in that State. The American colours and designs are generally 

% doubtful taste. As much, however, may be said of all indigenous products 

‘0 which the fine arts are in any way attempted to be applied, Almost all the 

Piuting offices of these States have now machine presses. Many print in various 

‘dnguages. Four type foundries exist, whose united capital is stated at 500,000 

dollars ; one of these, also engaged in the production of stereotypes and electro- 

‘Ypes, employs 250 workpeople, and turns out 600,000 1b. weight of types per 

a Those which are used in printing for the blind deserve particular 

on 
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of New York, are trying to make a sensa- 

tion with a volume entitled ‘The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” and which is 
described as ‘‘ containing a full and veracious history of the valiant Mackerel 
Brigade, whose magnificent exploits in the capture of forts and cities, and the 
practice of profound strategy, have struck terror to the heart of an envious 
Europe, and fractured the backbone of the rebellion in innumerable places. The 
book opens with an entirely new and curious autobiographical narrative, setting 
forth certain interesting events of the irrepressible author’s childhood; the 
prophetic opinion of him entertained by the doctor; his production of the first 
Distinctive American Poem that ever utterly absorbed and confounded the British 
critics; his unhappy flight to the celebrated Sixth Ward, and gradual descent 
to the ignominious ultimate of living in Washington.” 

Messrs. D. APPLETON AND Co. have got out the fifteenth volume of thelr 
great work, “ The New American Cyclopedia, a Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge,” edited by Mr. George Ripley and Mr. Charles A. Dana. This 
volume contains 865 pages, including about 1800 articles, and extends from the 
word “ Spiritualism” to the end of the Letter U. By far the most important 
article in the volume is that on the United States, which occupies 122 pages, 
equivalent to 500 or 600 of an ordinary octavo. There are thirty-three pages 
of statistical tables, embracing the results of the census of 1860, which have not 
yet appeared in any other publication. The history is brought down to the end 
of August this year, thus giving an account of the campaign in Virginia, as late 
as M‘Clellan’s evacuation of Harrison’s Landing. The book-buying public will 
take a more particular interest in an article on the Literature of the United 
States, by Mr. Charles 8S. Weyman, which is altogether the most complete his- 
tory of American letters that has yet been published. It mentions every author 
of note the States have produced, with critical notices of the more important. 
The Cyclopzdia will be completed in another volume. 

FRANCE.—M. Bertrand, a Mormon missionary, dispatched by Brigham 
Young from the Great Salt Lake, has made his appearance in Paris. Fearing 
that the police would interfere with the public dissemination of the doctrines 
of his sect, he is advertising a volume, as about to appear, which, if its con- 
tents are correctly stated, is likely enough to attain a large circulation among 
the curious and wonder-loving Parisians. 

M. Tu1ers, it is said, has entered into an agreement with a publisher fora 
‘‘ History of France from 1815 to 1848.” His friends, however, contradict the 
rumour, saying, that in April last he entered his sixty-sixth year, and his 
*“ History of the French Revolution ” and of “ Consulate and the Empire ”’ are 
suflicient for his career as a writer. All that may be expected from him hence- 
forth will be the publication of his speeches and some pamphlets on the fine 
arts, to which he now devotes himself more than ever. 


TRADE 





EWS. 


DIssoLuTIONS OF PARTNERSIUP.—Guitton and Menuel, brass letter founders 
and bookbinders’ tool cutters, Bartlett’s-passage, Fetter-lane. 

F. Jackson, and R. M. Carter, Leeds, printers. 

Martin and Dray, wholesale stationers, Fore-street. 

Parkinson and Whittaker, printers and stationers, Worksop. 

C. Reed, B. Pardon, F. C, Darby, and W. Crookes, Wine-oflice-court, Fleet- 
street, proprietors of the Chemical News. 

Roberts and gmith, engravers and printers, Rood-lane. 

s3ANKRUPTS.—Herbert Cooper, bookseller, Chestertield. 

Samuel Danks, statiouer, Dudley. 

Desmond Gerald Fitzgerald, newspaper proprietor, 32, Paternoster-row. 

Alfred H. Grinling, late of Budge-row, lithographer. 

Thomas Bower Green, law stationer, Canterbury. 

James Higginbottom, rag and waste dealer and papermaker, New Mills, 
Derby. 

James Humphries, news agent, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 

Edward E. Holiday, printer, Sheffield. 

Ernest Juch, editor, 54, Halliford-street, Islingtoa. 

William John Pepper, printer, Coventry. 

William Perkins, printer, Haverfordwest. 

Sarah Pitt, bookseller and stationer, Newport. 

William Sloan, paper-maker, Carnanee, Antrim, 

J. W. Smethurt, printer, Manchester. 

Thomas Sanders, law stationer, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Richard Sydenham, bookseller and stationer, Poole. 

John William Southern, bookseller, Darlaston and Wedresbury. 

Edward L. Thomas, printer, Parade, Lambeth. 

Robert and Jabez Taylor, stationers, Manchester. 

James Tyacke, stationer, Chasewater, Cornwall. 

William Edward Tipping, news agent, Eston, Yorkshire. 

ScorrisH SEQUESTRATION. — Henderson and Co., wholesale stationers, 
Glasgow. 


In consequence of a dissolution of a partnership, the whole stock of books and 
copyrights of Messrs. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., will be sold by auction. 
lhe first portion will be offered for sale on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
next, by Mr. Hodgson, Chancery-lane. 

Tue WorKPEOPLE OF Messrs. De LA RvuE Anp Co. contribute about two 
guineas per week to the fund for the relief of the Lancashire operatives, and 
propose continuing the contribution so long as it may be required. 

‘Tne Bisnor or SAvispury, it is said, has amended the articles against Dr. 
Rowland Williams, and the case is to come before the Court of Arches on 
Monday next, unless the case should come before the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council on technical grounds, arising out of the learned judge’s decision 
on the admissibility of the articles, on the 25th June last. 

Tue MERCHANDISE MArKs Act.—WeIGuts or Parer.—The following is 
the copy of a circular addressed to the Stationers of the United Kingdom : 

‘“*On the 27th September, 1861, a Circular was addressed to you regarding 
the marking of paper in excess of its real weight. This was accompanied by a 
copy of a letter, signed by the wholesale stationers of London, stating their 
intention to do all in their power to discourage the practice of over-marking 
reams of paper. 

‘In consequence of a few of those who had signed breaking through this 
resolution, a meeting of the trade was held on the 13th of December last, at 
which it was agreed to adhere strictly to the original decision, and a committee 
(consisting of Measrs. Chater, Spicer, Grimwade, F. P. Barlow, Miilington, 
J. Hodge, jun., and Watson) was appointed to take such steps as might be 
deemed necessary to get a clause inserted in the ‘Trade Marks Bill,’ compelling 
papermakers to mark, and stationers to sell, paper marked with the actual 
weight. 

‘In the early part of this year the above-mentioned Bill was referred to a 
committee of the House of Commons, before whom the committee appointed by 
the trade attended, and gave evidence. In consequence of this the word 





‘weight’ was inserted in the Bill; and we are glad to be able to announce to 
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= that it has passed into law, and will take effect after the 31st December, 
863. 

“* We annex extracts from the ‘ Merchandise Marks Act,’ 25 & 26 Vict. c. 88, 
from which you will see that after that date it will be illegal to sell—with in- 
tent to defraud, or to enable others to defraud—papers marked otherwise than 
with the actual weight; and all parties infringing the Act will be liable to a 
penalty of the forfeiture of a sum of money equal to the value of the goods 
sold, and of a further sum not exceeding 5/., and all the costs. 

‘* GeorGE CHATER (on behalf of the Committee).” 

‘* London, 11th October, 1862.” 

“8. Every person who, after the 31st day of December, 1863, shall sell, utter, er expose 
for sale or for any purpose of trade or manufacture, or shall cause or procure to be sold, 
uttered, or exposed fer sale or other purpose as aforesaid, any chattel or article upon 
which shall have been, to his knowledge, put, or upon any cask, bottle, stopper, vessel, 
case, cover, wrapper, band, reel, ticket, label, or other thing together with which such 
chattel or article shall be sold or uttered or exposed for sale or other purpose as aforesaid, 
shall have been so put, or upon any case, frame, or other thing used or employed to ex- 
pose or exhibit such chattel or article for sale shall have been so put, any false description, 
statement, or other indication of or respecting the number, quantity, measure, or weight 
of such chattel or article or any part thereof, or the place or country in which such chattel 
or article shall have been made, manufactured. or produced, shall for every such offence 
——— and pay to her Majesty a sum not exceeding five pounds and not less than five 
shillings. 

* 23. In every action which any person shall under the provisions of this Act commence 
as plaintiff for or on behalf of her Majesty for recovering any penalty or sum of money, 
if the defendant shall obtain judgmeut, he shall be entitled to recover his costs of suit, 
which shall include a full indemnity for all the costs, charges, and expenses by him ex- 
pended or incurred in, about, or for the purposes of the action, unless the court or a 
judge thereof shall direct that costs of the ordinary amount only shall be allowed.” 

Tue Bankruptcy or Messrs. JoHN MAXWELL AND Co. has been the 
chief event of the past month in the bookselling world. As Mr. Maxwell’s 
name never appeared on the cover of any magazine, nor in the imprint of any 
book, the general public have been at a loss to make out who he was. A nu- 
merous meeting of the creditors was held last week—Mr. J. Hodge, of tke firm 
of Messrs. Spalding, Hodge, and Co., presiding,—when the following statement 
was exhibited by Mr, J. E. Coleman, of Messrs. Coleman and Co.’s, account- 
ants. Mr. J. Linklater, of Messrs. J. and H. Linklater and Hackwood’s, 
attended professionally for Mr. Maxwell, the sole member of the firm; and Mr. 
James Cooper, of Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Co.’s, accountants, 
was present on behalf of two or three creditors. 

Statement of the’ Affairs of Messrs. John Maxwell and Co,, No, 122, Fleet-street, Publishers, 





Dr. Sept, 24, 1862. 
To creditors— S&S £.& 
ON OPEN BCCOUNES 2. 00 00 00 00 00 co vc cn ceccscccccceccccccccce ce cocsence «68,971 8 6 


RSID DA VGIAD 0.0055 0:60 thon ae 60.08 100k. S060 20 tENE TORO See aecres LOSIE 10 A 
To creditors partially secur 
a lhetgies ! nce laces Me EO OE eee 
EN win we 52 0n.0b i060 bR ad 05: 60.08 50 'b5- 50 So'ebebink op 
ooetcpe ert LONE EE ee 

To creditors claiming to be fully secured— 





0 0s se 0s 616,996 15 11 
10,000 0 0 








6,996 15 11 


On open accounts ........ £850 18 8 
Ie RID 55-05 36:n0:0n 05 dn 60 be 56 90 de hb 00:06)00 09 as neon 'ek 758 7 9 


£1,609 6 5 
Estimated value of security claimed to be held .......... 3,600 0 O 
£1,990 13 7 


Surplus to contr'd.......0 008 
To liabilities— 
Cm DE PAPAS 66.6c cc cies cscs 
On bill receivable, discounted .. .. .. .. ese ce eeveee 
Bond held by the West of England Life Office at Exeter, 
jointly and severally with four others ........+++. 


£798 10 0 
4,400 13 3 





1,000 0 0 


£6,199 4 3 
Of which it is expected there will rank on the estate ...... 0 eceseececes 
Liabilities .. 


OOo ee te ee ee te eee teens oe 





Cr. iia 
RMN EIR 5s is. 50:84 cobricieic enh re adie ae Ree wae es roe £181 7 2 
By bills receivable in hand, estimated to realise ...... .. + 253 7 0 


"£3,007 14-11 


BY BONO 5 i6. nh 0s ise ce ees 
Estimated to realise 
By surplus from creditors fully secured, per contra 2. 6.44 00 co cece ce eeee ee 
By copyrights, woodcuts, electrotypes, stock of printed and plain paper 
and books as per Mr. Hodgson’s valuation.. ...... ..... £35,280 0 0 
Deduct estimated proportion of value of securities per 
contra, held by creditors partly secured + £10,000 
Creditors fully secured 2. oo 0.00 0cccce o 3,600 


2,446 11 


13,600 0 0 








naa 91680 6 6 
*Should the stock be disposed of by forced sales, it is estimated that it 
will not yield more than half of this valuation. 
Dy Lous 0f TR2, MSC G AEE «0a si5:0's. nese eran.ta as os cndeob un saeeusan wees 350 0 0 
£26,901 19 0 
Less creditors under 101, and to be paid im full .. .. .. 1. oe v0 ce ceveceeece 1,146 13 3 
MED ..6kide:nbow dts sbde aan hank. ee anne eiak sos ‘ier nis hniarg ee canel a ae 


Although the figures show a comparatively favourable result, it is scarcely ex- 
pected that a dividend of more than eight or nine shillings in the pound will be 
The character of the assets, notwithstanding nominally large, will 
render it necessary that a careful administration shall be made, or they will be 
The debtor has had extensive transactions 


realised. 


liable to very serious depreciation. 


1,000 0 0 


rcsosccedetene 9 & 


3 
1,990 13. 7 








with Mr. Norris and Mr. Tuck, until his engagements to them have reached 
16,0002. or 17,0007. In November, 1861, owing Mr. Norris upwards of 11,0002, 
he gave him, under deed, the copyrights of the Temple Bar Magazine, the St. 
James's Magazine, the Welcome Guest, and The Halfpenny Journal, with the 
view of affording adequate security, otherwise Mr. Norris would not have further 
assisted him. Mr, Maxwell had entered into an arrangement to pay off a certain 
amount each half-year, but he did not fulfil his promise. Large losses incurred 
in these publications and some other works, the sales of which have been inter- 
fered with through the depression in trade, are asserted to have been the cause of 
failure. Since the suspension negociations have been opened to prevent, if 
possible, the sacrifice of the property by forced sale, and a proposal has been 
made by Messrs. Wrigley and Co., the paper manufacturers, to advance 20,000/., 
10,0002, payable at once, 5000/. in three months, and 50002. in six months, taking 
over the business and possessing absolute control, and allowing the debtor a 
fixed income for management. The only question in dealing with this was the 
manner in which Mr. Norris would be disposed to act. Some of the creditors 
seemed to think that Mr. Norris and Mr. Tuck should waive their rights to secu- 
rity and come in and participate with the general body, in which case there would 
be about los. 4d. in the pound. Mr. Norris and his legal adviser did not coin- 
cide with this view, but seemed inclined to accept 9000/. as the extent of the 
secured portion of the debt, based on special copyrights, and to prove for the 
remaining 80002, According to an estimate of Mr, Coleman’s, if 90002. was 
taken as the basis of settlement with Mr. Norris, the estate, should it be dealt 


8s. 2d.in the pound, and if a liquidation were effected in the other course, regard 
being paid to the consequences of forced sales, the amount would be probably 
8s. 9d. Two creditors, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Clarke, complained of the conduct of 
the debtor in giving what they considered as a preference to Mr. Norris, though 
Mr.Linklater said it could not be regarded in'any degree asan “undue preference,” 
Mr. Bennett adding that Mr. Maxwell assured him only a month since that the 
whole of his copyrights were unencumbered. After a general discussion, it was 
proposed to name a committee of three of the principal creditors to consider the 
plan to be adopted, and the parties named were Mr. Hodge, the chairman; Mr. 
Edwards, of Messrs, Saville and Edwards’; and Mr. Tanner, of Messrs. Hunt 
and Tanner’s. Mr. Bennett wished for an unqualified assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, and suggested the appointment of Mr. James Cooper to assist in the 
investigation of the accounts. The general body were in favour of the com- 
mittee consulting and reporting to an adjourned meeting, explanations having 
been given, and it being arranged that no adverse proceedings should be taken 
elsewhere until their labours had terminated. 
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Adams's Our Feathered Families, Birds of Prey, crown 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
‘Adams’s Shadow of the Cross, illustrated, new edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Addison’s Loving Words plainly Spoken to Poor Women, 12mo 1s 
ZEschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, Dindorf. Notes by Davies, 1s boards 
Alexander's Christian Faith and Practice, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Alphabet Recreations, French and English, square, 1s 6d boards 
Amusing Alphabet, French and English, square, 1s 6d boards 
Artis Logicw Rudimenta. Notes by Mansel, 4th edition. 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Aspinall’s Three Years in Melbourne, toolscap 8vo 5s cloth : 
Audiau’s Universal German Reading-Book, Second Course, 12mo 4s 6¢ 
Bacon’s Science of Memory Simplified and Explained, toolscap 8vo 5s 
Rad Beginning, a Story of a French Marriage, 2 vols crown Svo 21s cloth 
Raird’s Beaten Oil for the Light of Life, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Baker's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 12mo Is cloth 
Ralfour’s Outlines of Botany, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Ballantyne’s Wild Man of the West, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
Bayly’s Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them, 3s 6d cloth 
Beecher’s Eyes and Ears, 12mo 8s 6d cloth 
seedell’s British Tariff for 1862-63, crown 8yo 6s cloth 
Beeton's Book of Poultry, 12mo 4s 6d cloth gilt 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Vol. I. 8vo 6s cloth 
Beeton’s Englishwoman’s Cookery Book, post 8vo 1s sewed 
Begbie’s Contributions to Practical Medicine, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Begbie's Questions on Musketry and the Hythe Papers, foolscap 8vo 2s 6¢ 
Bennett’s Mentone, Riviera, &c. as Winter Climates, 2nd edition, 5s cloth 
Bentley’s Religious Training for the People, 18mo 1s boards 
Birks on Matter and Ether, Laws of Physical Change, crown 8vo 5s 6d 
Bishop's Glees, Trios, Quartetts. &c , Piano Accompaniment. Book IIL. ls 
Bishop’s Thirty Selected Glees, Trios, &c., with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 4s 
Black’s General Atlas, new edition, folio, 60s nalf-bound 
Blanchard’s The Ganges and the Seine, 2 vols post 8vo 18s cloth 
Bond's Handbook of the Telegraph, 12mo 1s cloth 
Bonneti, Family of Bethany, 14th edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Book of Family Prayer in Words of Scripture, crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret, 3rd edition, 3 vols crown 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Brees’s How to Ship and Discharge a €rew at Liverpool, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d 
Bromby’s Manual of Church History, new edition, 12mo 3s cloth 
Brown's Arthur H. Hallam, from “ Hor Subsecivix,"’ foolscap 8vo 2s 
Brvce’s First Latin Reader, 2nd edition, 12mo 2s cloth 
Burn’s Agricultural Tour in Belgium and the Rhine, post 8vo 7s cloth 
Burn’s Prayers for the Closet and the Family, 16mo 2s 6d cloth ! 
Campbell’s Poetical Works, new edition, illustrated, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Chamberlain's Christian Verity Stated, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Chambers's Encyclopedia, Vol. IV. super-royal 8vo 9s cloth 
Chambers’s Library for Young People, “ Tales for Young Readers,” 1s 
Chambers’s Something of Italy, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Chesnée’s Conversations in French and English on Commerce, 4s 
Children of Oakford Farm, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
China and its People, by a Missionary'’s Wife, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Chitty’s Archbold’s Practice of Bench, by Prentice, 2 vols 52s 6d cloth 
Chitty’s Forms in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 9th edition, 31s 6d cloth 
Christian Verses for the Children, 12mo 2s cloth gilt 
Clayton's Miss Milly Moss; or, Sunlight and Shade, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Collection of Poems, by “ La Duchesse,”’ 12mo 8s 6d cloth 
Condy’s Air and Water, their Impurities and Purification, 8vo 3s 6¢ 
Cooper's Pioneers, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Corner’s History of Italy, new edition, enlarged, 12mo 3s 6/ cloth 
Cox's Tales of the Gods and Heroes, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Dalton’s Phaulcon the Adventurer, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
De Foe’s Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, illustrated, 3s 6d cloth gilt 
De Fraine’s Home Thoughts, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Demau's Elementary Reading- Book, 24mo 1s cloth 
De Quincey’s Works, new edition, Vol. [X.: “The Cxsars,” &e. crown 8vo 4s 6d 
Dick's Manual of Veterinary Science, 2nd edition, post 8vo 5s cloth 
Dictionary of Useful Knowledge, Vol. IV. crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Disraeli’s Contarini Fieming, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Distress in Lancashire, a Visit to the Cotton Districts, crown 8vo 1s 
Dod's Cook and Housewife’s Manual, lith edition, 12mo 5s cloth 
Donaldson's Complete Greek Grammar, 3rd edition, 8vo 16s cloth 
Douglas's Jerusalem the Golden and the Way to It, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Edwards's Story of Cervantes, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
flliot’s Apocalypsis Alfordiana, 8vo 5s cloth | 
Engelbach’s Epitome of Universal History, in Verse, 16mo 3s 6 cloth 
English Cyclopedia, Synoptical Index to, 4to 6s cloth 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, new series, Vol. V. crown 8vo 5s 
Essay on Freemasonry, translated from the French, by Reece, 2s 
Essence of the Gospel, foolscap avo 1s sewed 
Essence of the Gospel, 12mo 1s cloth t 
Euripides, Hecuba and Medea, Dindorf, Notes by Smith, 1s 6d boards 
Evangelical Preacher, Vol. I. 6th edition, crown 8vo 4s cloth 
Evans's Boys’ First and Progressive Verse Book, Part LI. 12mo 2s 6d 
Ewing's Atlas of Modern Geography, 29 Maps, coloured, new edition, 4to 7s 6d 
yers’s Labour among the Navvies, crown 8vo 2s cloth 
Female Life in Prison, by a Prison Matron, 2nd edition, 2 vols 21s cloth 
Fonblanque’s Nipon and Pe-che-li, or, Two Years in Japan, 8vo 21s 
Foote's General or Principal Highway Act. 3rd edition, crown 8vo 10s 6 
Forster’s Sinai Photographed, Records of Israel in Wilderness, 84s 
Foster's Pictures of English Landscape, Picturesin Words, 4to 21s 
Friidersdorff's Phraseological English Greek Lexicon, 3rd edition, 21s 
Frame’s The Truth in Love, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Frost’s Materials for Greek Prose Composition, 3s 6d; Key to ditto, 5s 
Geldart’s Second Mother, her Trials and Joys, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Gough's Manual of Practice in Office of Land Registry, 12ino 5s 6d 
Goulburn’s Sermons Preached on Different Occasions, 2 vols 10s 6d 
Graham's Genealogical and Historical Diagrams, 4to 4s 6d cloth 
Grant's Laura Everingham, new edition, 12mo 2s boards 
Gray’s Business Manners and Business Matters, 16mo 3s 6d cloth 
Gray’s Poetical Works, English and Latin, illustrated, 12mo 5s 
Greswell’s The Three Witnesses and the Threefold Cord, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Gill’s True and Beautiful in Man’s Spiritual Experience, crown 8vo 2s 6d 
Goldsmith's History of Greece, by Coxe, new edition, 12mo 3s 6d boards 
Goldsmith's History of Rome, by Coxe, new edition, 12mo 3s 6d boards 
Haddon’s Arithmetic, new edition, by Arman, 12mo Is 6d cloth: Key, 1s 6/ 
Hanna's Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion, 5th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Hardcastle’s Family Troubles, a Story, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 
Hare’s Familiar Colloquies between a Father and Children, 3s 6d cloth 
History of Celestin with the Ass’s Head, 8vo 2s boards 
Hood’s (T.) Works, Vol. V. crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Howe's Works, Vol. III. “ The Living Temple,” 8vo 5s cloth 
Hugo's Les Misérables, translated by Wraxall, 3 vols 31s 6d cloth 
Hunt's Handbook to the Exhibition, 1862, Vol. IL. 12mo 4s cloth 
Hymns from the Land of Luther, 4th series, 1émo 1s 6d cloth 
Irving (E.) Life of, by Mrs. Oliphant, 2nd edition, 2 vols 8vo 30s cloth 
Is the Bible True? new edition, 18mo 1s sewed 
Isaac’s Pictorial Tour in the Holy Land, foolscap 2s 6d cloth 
Jeaffreson’s Olive Blake’s Good Work, crown 8yo 5s boards 
Kavanagh's English Women of Letters, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth TLL. 28 
Kelly's Classical Library: “ Homer's Iliad,”’ Books I. to IIL. 1s; Books I. t0 Vill. 2s 
























with on the advance proposed to be made by Messrs, Wrigley, would give about 





Kempis's Imitation of Christ, new translation, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s 
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Kildare’s Earls of Kildare, and their Ancestors, Addenda, 8vo 16s 

Killen’s Our Companions in Glory, 12mo 5s cloth ‘ 

Kings of England, by Author of “ ‘Heir of Redcliffe,"’ 7th edition, 3s cloth 

Kingston’s Three Midshipmen, illustrated, imperial 16mo 6s cloth 

Kunz and Millard’s Grammar of French Language, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 

Laidiaw's Tables for Converting Linlithgow Barley Measure into Imperial Bushels and 

Stones, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

Landmarks of Ancient History, 6th edition, fooolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Laws and Practice of Whist, by Coelebs, 6th edition, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 

Leadbeater Papers, The, ond edition, 2 vols 12mo 14s cloth 

Lee's Against Wind and Tide, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d boards 

Lessing’s Cambridge Free Thoughts and Letters on Bibliolatry, 5s 

Lines Left Out; or, Histories Left Out in “ Line upon Line,”’ 3 

: ivingstone’s The Negro Prince; or, The Victims of Dahomey 
Lockhart’s Catechism of Geography, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 

Luis de Granada’s Mysteries of the Faith, edited by Shipley, 8s cloth 

Lumley’s Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, with Notes, 3s 6d 

Luther. yee the Inquisition, New England, 18mo Is cloth 

Lytton’s Novels, Library Edition: “Ernest Maltravers,”’ V ol. T. foolscap Svo 5s 

Mackenzie’s Abiding Comforter, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Macmillan’s Magazine, edited by Masson, Vol. VI. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Manual of School Drill. for the Use of Teachers, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 

Marcet on Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 4s 6d¢ cloth 

Marryatt’s Dog Fiend; or, Snarley-Yow, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Mapother" s Phy: siology and Aids to the Study and Treatment of Disease, 9s 

Macleod's Parish Papers, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

M Cheyne’s Seven Gems, 12mo Is cloth 

M‘Cheye’s Seven Gems, foolscap $vo 1s cloth 

Meditations on Death and Eternity, new edition, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 

Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, Vol. VIL. 8vo 16s 

Metropolis Local Management Amendment Act, 1862, 12mo 1s cloth 

Miscellany of Popular Scottish Poems, with Notes. 18mo 1s cloth 

Modern Atheism and the Bible, Report of Discussion, crown 8vo 1s °/ 

Moncrieff’s Herbert Percy ; or, From Christmas to Easter, 1Smo 2s 6d 

Moore's Health in the Tropics, 8vo 9s cloth 

Mozley’s Review of the Baptismal Controversy, Svo 9s 6d cloth 

Mulcahy’s Principles of Modern Geometry, 2nd ‘edition, 8vo 9s cloth 

Mylne’s Reposing in Jesus, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

National Magazine, Vol. XII. super-royal 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Norton's Lady of La Geraye, new edition. foolscap 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Nugent’s Dictionary, French-English, and English-French, 32mo 3s cloth 

Number One; or, the Way of the World, by Foster, 2nd series, 2s 6d 

Ogle’s The Bible in the Collec ts, in Question and Answer, 18mo 2s 

Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis, sth’ edition, 8vo 50s cloth 

Our Heavenly Home, 6th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 

Owen's Old Friends, and What became of Them, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Oxenden’s Pathway of Safety, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

on, s Book of Praise, from English Hymn-Writers, foolscap 8vo 4s 6d 
Pardon's Popular Guide to London and its Suburbs, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 

Paterson's Practical Statutes of Session 1862, with Notes, 12mo 12s 

Pearson's Construction, &c. of Orchard Houses, 2nd edition, foolseap 8vo 1s Gd 

Peddie’s Practical Measurer, new edition, 12mo 7s 6 bos uds 

Percy’s Piccallili, a Mixture, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Peter Parley’s Annual, 1863, 16mo 5s cloth gilt 

Phillips's Million of Facts of Correct Date, new edition, post Svo 12s 

Phipson’s Phosphorence; or, Emission of Light by Minerals, 5s cloth 

Pictures of Hindoo Life, 18mo 1s cloth 

Pick on Memory and the Means of Improving It, 2nd edition, 2s 6¢ cloth 

Plues’s Wanderings in Search of Wild "Flowe rs, post Svo 6s ¢ loth 

Poland’s Trade Marks, the Act of 1862, with Notes, 12mo 5s 6d cloth 
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Savory’s Compendium of Domestic Medicine, 6th edition, 12mo ‘loth 
Scott's Life. by Lockhart, new ao Vols. I. and II. 12mo 3s ch, cloth 
Scott's W ‘averley Novels, Vol. X.: “The Monastery,” foolscap 8vo Is sewed 





Seemann's Viti, Account of a M ion to the Fijian Islands, 8vo 14s 
Select Library of Fiction: “ Lever’s Dodd Family.”’ Vol. crown 8vo 2s 
Shakespeare, Chamber’s Household Edition, Vol. VIL 12mo 8s 6d cloth 
Shapter's Climate of the South of Devon, ond edition, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
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Shiplev’s Daily Sacrifice, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 
Shore’s The Churchman and the Free-Thinker, 8vo 2s 6d sewed 
Sirr’s Sacrifices, Past, Present, and Future, foolscap Svo 2s cloth 
Smith’s Manual of Common Law and Bankruptcy, 12mo 11s 6d cloth 
Smith’s (Rev. J. D.) Winnowed Grain, Selections, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
Snowden's Police Ofilcer’s, &c, Assistant, by Glen, 5th edition, 10s cloth 
Sophocles, Antigone, with Notes, by J. Milner, 12mo 2s boards 
Speckter’s Picture Fables, Rhymes by Dulcken, new edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d 
Statutes at Large, 25 & 26 Vict. 1862, 4to 35s boards 
Statutes, Public General, Collection of, 1862, royal 8vo 16s boards 
Stern's Wanderings among the Falashas. 8v0 15s cloth 
Stewart's Footsteps Behind Him, 2nd edition, 3 vols crown 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Steyne 'S. Griet; or, Losing, Seeking, and F inding, new edition, 12mo 1s 6d 
Surenne’s New Prenouncing French Primer, 11th edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d 
Testament. New Greek, by Duncan, new edition, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
Thomson's Practical Treatise on Cultivation of the Vine, 8vo 5s cloth 
Thrower’s Questions in Arithmetic. new edition, 12mo 2s cloth 
Tilt’s The Countess Dowager, a Se quel to“ The Old Palace,"’ 10s 6d cloth 
Timbs’s Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. foolseap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Timbs’s Things not Generally Known Explained, 10th edition, 2s 6d cloth 
Time’s Treasure; or, Devout Thoughts for Every Day, foolscap 8vo 6s cloth 
Tobin's Land of Inheritance ; or. Bible Scenes Revisited, illustrate 2d, 30s 
Townley’s Parturition without Pain, 2nd edi tion, post 8vo 2s 6d cloth’ 
Trollope Marietta. a Novel, 2nd edition, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Trollope’s West Indies and the Spanish Main, 5th edition, crown 8vo 5s boards 
Tugwell’s On the Mountain, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Tweedie’s Lectures on Distinctive Characters of Fevers, Svo 12s cloth 
Two Catherines, The; or, Which is the Heroine, 2 vols crown $vo 21s 
Vaughan’'s E nglish Nonconformity , 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Watson’s Annals of the Ancient British Church, foolscap 8vo 
Webb’s Treatise on Principles of Electrical Accumulation, &e. 
West's Illustrations of Puerperal Diseases, 2nd edition, post 8vo 5s 
Wharton’ s Literature of Society, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 
1d’s Voices from the V alley Testifying of Jesus, 3s 6d cloth 

ay on Principles of Circumstantial Evidence, 8vo 10s 

f Sanctification of the Lord’s Day, 18mo 1s cloth 
dante (John), eee North, Memoir of, 2 vols crown 8vo 24s 
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£8. d, 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words . eo £4 
Each additional Line (about Ten Ww rords) .. 006 arog and de fy competition. 
Half Column .. oa 110 0 
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\ LD BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 i Deon 
laid down during the last forty years. Now Bottling, 

100 Pipes—1858 Vintage. Pasto Sherries, Moselles, Hocks, and 
Champagnes, First Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very 
old Virgin Marsalas, &c. Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C. | 
“St. Martin” Malaga, very choice, for Sacramental use, 50s. | street 
Best Rota Tent, 42s. net. On receipt ot P. 0. Order. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, MET 


eF MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial | Eighteen Gallons and upwards.—BERRY BROS., 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC |! _7 TRELOAR, 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught | 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
| 37, Gracechureh-street, London, 





Wilson’s Counsels of an Invalid, itedieath 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Wilson's Prehistoric Man, 2 vols 8vo 28s cloth 

Winslow’s Patriarchal Shadows of Christ and his Church, 5s 
Wise’s Young Man's Counsellor, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
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Almanac—The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for the United States, for 1863. 12mo. 
pp 60. American Tract Society 

( — auses and Cure of Diseases of the Feet. Illust. 12mo. pp il. C.H. Cleve- 
an 

Hamilton—Country Living and Country Thinking. 12mo. pp 461. Ticknor and Fields 


Hooker—First Book in C hemistry for the Use of ‘Schools and Families. [ilust. Square 4to. 


yp 231. Harper and Brothers 
Inside Out: a Curious Book. Bya Singular Man. 12mo. pp 364 Miller, Mathews, and 
Clasback 


M‘Gregor—A System of Logic, comprising a Discussion on the various means of Acquiring 
and Retaining Knowledge, and avoiding Error. 12mo. pp 469. Harper and Brothers 

Paget—The Churchman’s Companion in the Closet. 12mo. pp 327. H. B. Durand 

Patience (The) of Ho pe. By the author of “A Present Heaven. W ith an Introduction by 
John G. Whittier. 12mo. pp17l. Ticknor and Fields 

Stars (The) and Stripes in Rebeldom. 1 vollémo. T. O. H. P. Burnham 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. By an Impressed New Yorker. 18imo. 
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Allibert (J. eager y ag des animanx domestiques. 
lentes. Versailles. 2 fr 
Annuaire historique du départment de l'Yonne. Ire série. 1857-1160. T. 25. 
Annuaire historique universel, ou Histoire politique pour 1858; lle anne 
auntie a (Baron de)—Les Expéditions de Chine et de Cochinchine. 2 
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- 12et dernier. & Paris 
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Bernak ier ‘(Don Emilio)—La Fortification moderne Paris. 20 fr 
oe (L.)—Histoire de la Révolution francaise. 
Boni (André)—Les Fausses routes. 18. Paris. 3 fr 
Brimont ( Adrien de)—Un papeau moyen age. Urbain IL 
Bungener (F.)—Calvin, sa vie, son ceuvre et ses écrits. 12. ’ 
Charency (Henri de)—La Langue basque et les idiomes de l’Oural. 8. . 2frs0c 
Ché nler—F ‘oésies de André ,Chénier, publiées durant sa vie, par M. Becq de Fouquitre. & 
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Che VE ilier (A.)—Etude sur la vie et les travaux scientifiques de C. Ch., ingenieur optien. 8. 

$s 

Cohen—Deseription Saintes des monnaies frappees sous l’empire romain. Tome 6 et 
dernier. 8. Pi 

Companyo (L.) Histoire naturalle du département des 
Perpignan 

Coquand (H.)—Géologie et ps 
Marseille 


Pyrénées orientales. T. 8. 8. 


»sutologie de la région sud de la province de Constantine. 8 





Coup d’ceil sur les races chevalines francaises; par E.T. 8 2p. Sceax 
Courcelle-Seneuil (J. G.)—Etudes sur la science sociale. 8. Paris. 7 fr 5vc 

Des Essarts (Alfred)—Contes Pompadour. 18. Paris. 3 fr 

Des Essarts (Alfred) Les Grands peintres; [lustré pi oe He adamard. Gr 8s. Paris 15 fr 50¢ 
Deschanel (Emilie)—A p vied eten we i. 18 Panis. fr50e 

Dolent (Jean) Une vol’ée de merles. Gris. Paris. 2 tr 

Du Hame} (Victor)—Histoire d’ Espagne. Nouvelle édition. 12. Tours 


Felix (R.P.)—Le Prince Adam Cz: artoryski. 18. Paris 
Féval (Paul) Le Capitaine FantOéme. T.1, 18. 


> 


Paris. 3 fr 








Figuier—L’ Année scientifique et industrielle; par Louis Figuicr. Ge année. 18. Paris. 
3 fr 50¢ 

Fournier et Mercier—Le Paradis trouv’, comédie en un acte, en vers. 18. Paris. 1lir 

Ilygitne delavue. 18. Paris 4 fr 

Mastier (A. )—Turgot, sa vieetsa doctrine. 8. 455p. Paris. 6 fr 

Mémoires de la Société des antiquaires de l'Ouest. Années 1860-1361. T. 26. 8. Paris 

Mémoires de la Socicté impériale des sciences, de l'agricuiture et des arts de Lille. 8. Lille 

Mouchez (E.)—Nouveau manuel de la navigation dans le Rio dela Plata. 8 Paris. 2 fr 5ve 

Nettement (H. F.)—Nouvelle histoire de la révolution de 1789. 2 vol. 8. Paris 

Paz Soldan (Mateo)—Geografia del Peri, corregida y aumentada. Tomo primero, 8. Paris 


— suque (le), Ou les Cinque livres des Moise. Traduction nouvelle; par L. 
Exode. 8. Paris 
Re 4. et statuts du béguinage de Castelnaudary. $82. Toulouse 
Rodier (G.)—Antiquite des races hum: aines, reconstitution de la chronologie et de l'histoire 
des peuples primitifs par l’examen des documents origins iuxX et par l’astronomie. 8. 
Sanson (iL )—Sept gé nérations d’exécuteurs. Mémoires des Sanson. T. 
Sauvestre (Charles)—Lettres de province. 18. Paris. 3fr 
Spiers—Dictionnaire général franecais-anglais l5e ¢dition 8. 7fr50¢ 
Swetchine (Mme.), Lettres incdites de, publiés par le comte de Falloux. 2 vol 8. Paris. 15 fr 
Tisserand (E.)—Chronique de Provence. Histoire civile et religieuse de la cite de Nice et du 
département des Alpes-Maritimes. T.1. 8 Nice 
Trétaigne (Léon de)—Montmartre et Clignancourt. Etudes historiques. 8. Paris. ofr 
Varin et Delaporte—La Comtesse Mimi, comedie en trois actes. 18. Paris. ? fr 
Veuillot (Louis)—Historiettes fantaisies. Les Nattes. Petite philosop shie, 
ceaux inedits. 18. Paris. r 0e 


Wogue 


Paris 
8 Paris. 6ft 














Divers mor- 


Vie (la) de village en Angleterre, ou Souvenirs d'un exile. 18. Paris 
GERMAN. 

Album der Siichsischen Industrie. 4. Neusalza 

Alterthiimer, die, unserer heidnischen Vorzeit. l1Hft. 4. Mainz 








Alvensle ‘ny L. v., der Gezeichnete. Roman aus dem Wiener Volksleben, 3Bde. 8. Leip- 
zig, 186: 

Barthold, Sor F. W., Geschichte der deutschen Hansa. (Schluss-), Leipzig 

Becker, A., Wolfg., die Kunst u. die Kiinstler a. 16, 17, u. 18 Jahrhunderts. 8 Leipzig 


Berthold, a, die verzauberte Rose. 


Ein dunkles Blatt aus der Geschichte der grossen Welt. 
Roman. 8 Dresden 


Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Geographie u. Statistik des Kinigr. Preussen. 8 Leipzig 
Buohler, J. B., Lehr- u. Wanderjahre. 8. Schaffhausen 
Chroniken, die, der deutschen Stiidte vom 14 bis in's 16 Jahrh. 8. Leipzig 


Gailhabaud., Jul., die Baukunst d. 5 bis 16 Jahrhunderts u. 
4. Leipzig 

Grothe, Wilh., was mein Auge sah u. mein Ohr hirte. Novellen. 8. 

Guischard, Wilhelmine, die Foscari. Ein histor. Roman. 8 Bde. 8. 

Hotfmann, Baumstr. Ludw., mathematisches Wirterbuch. 8. Berlin 

Jahrbuch f. den Berg- u. Hiitten-Mann auf das J. 1862. Freiberg 


die davon abhiingigen Kiinste. 


Berlin, 
Berlin 


1863 






Kapp, Frdr., Leben d. amerikanischen Generals Joh. Kalb. 8 Stuttgart 
Nordheim, H., Eva. Eine Novelle. 8 Berlin, 1863 

Prilss, R., Sophonisbe. Trauerspiel in 5 Akten. 8 Dresden 

Schimmer, Karl Aug., die grosse Maria Theresia. Das Leben u. Wirken. 8 Wien 
Schram, Karl, Bilder aus dem Volksleben. 8. Berlin 

Schucharet, Chrn., Goethe's italiinische Reise. 1 Bd. 8. Stuttgart 


Spiethagen, Frdr., kleine Romane. 4 Bd. 8. Berlin, 1863 
Universal-Portrait-Gallerie beriihmter Miinner u. Frauen des 19 Jahr. 4. Leipz 
grisstentheils nach unbent itste 


Weil, Gust., Geschichte der Chalifen. Nach handschriftl., 
Quellen bearb. 5Bd. & Stuttgart 
Wilcken, P. J., der Licentiat. Roman. 3 Bde. 8. Nordhausen, 1863 


Zianitzka, K. Th., der Roman eines Dichterlebens. 16. Leipzig, 1863 

THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY Report, visited the Docks to inspect the 
PuRE TEA imported by HoRNIMAN and Co., Lonpon, from having on investigation found 
that many teas in general use covered by the Chinese with an objectionable powdered 
colour, which is drank when the tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive,— 
not bluish,—the Black is not intensely dark; by importing the leaf uncoloured, the Chinese 
cannot disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; conse quently, Horniman’s 
Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb, Sold in 
Packets by 2280 Agents. 





|B: ASS’S EAST INDI A PALE Al ALE.— 
The OCTOBER BREWINGS are arriving in Casks of 
and Co., 


‘ALLIC PEN | 


that | 3. St. James’s-street, S.W. 


PPLRELO LOAR'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 


street. 
MYRELOAR’S FIBRE 


COCOA - NUT 

MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. € syn 

| Dealers, _ Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 

HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest pric es, 

Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
| factory, Holland-street. 


\ NY r + ‘ a 
Ws JOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 
respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 
| London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 


medium, and 





Merchants | tors, 
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RIZE MEDAL, 


BY 


FOR 


Sold by 


WOTHERSPOON 


ne 


fine rich, piquant flavor 

any European sauce, to fi 

hashes, cold-meat. 
\ 


Grocers. 


aie 
SONS, Farringdon- street. 
HARPER and ELLAM, 


rales cour 
PILLS.—Price 1.1 d. 3 





the first twe 








vital vart. 


Sold by all m edicine ven 
92, Strand, L ondon,’ 


URN rURE. 


CHER 


FLFE 





panish Mah 

.“ ORE ccs 
Spanish Mé rho 

in morocco ... 





several 





room, an 





97 


and 219, T« 


past I. of Vol. 


The Part contains a full and complete Treatise, with all the Forms, &c., on the following subjects :— 


Reputed Ownership. 
Choice of Assignees. 
The Assignees, their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities. 
Nature of the Property vested in them, 


vesting 


HE FIFTH 
STOCK COMPANIES and other 
of Falmonth. This edition contains:— 
I. The Law and Practice of Joint-Stock Companies. with Instructions 
I. The Companies Act 1862, with copious Notes and Forms. 
I. The Industrial Societies Act 1862. wi 


N.B. 


A HANDY-BOOK ( 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TIE USE 
By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esa., of Lincoln’s-inn Barrister-at-Law, 


Letrer IT. Advowsons. 

II. Appropriations, Impropriat 
Ill, Unions 
IV. Disunions. 
V. District and new Parishes Act. 
VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. 

VII. Seats and Pews. 

VIIL Monuments and Ornaments. 


a IX. Churchyards and Burial Groun 


‘ X. The 


Church-Estate 
XI. Presentations. 
XII. Examinations. 


» XIII. Admission, 
, XATV. Requisites ¢ 
« XV. Lapse. 

» XVI. Simony. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


LONDON BRIDGE, 
















ecle tind for more ths an 15 50 years, 
| “or and oe ipness. 
a choice sui ted to the tas ste and mean 8 ot 





— | 


nfits which the's scie nee of lt 











» Gout wi 48 cons idere i 
safety 0 di 
by unsolicited te stimonials fri 
that public opinion proclaims this 
tant discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine ment during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacki 





LEC oa - euATED 





Observe ‘*THOMAS PROUT, 
Governme nt | Stamp. 


.— Bi ARTHOLOME We 


SELL. For the satisfaction of i 
have permission to referto m 
men and others, inv 0 
are the lowest compatible with qua 


























ant drawing-ro 
100 Wardrobes, from ......cc-cceeceeeseeeene 


, and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTR ATED 


rALoce E and price 1 I Ay 









Second-hand 
1 Chamber Furniture to be sold stip ralf the ir vs 

Estimates for furnishing ar 
catalogues free by post. 
ttenham-conrt-road, an 











ods, | 





II. of DORIA ae MACRAF’S 
N.B.—Another Part, completing the Work, in 2 vols., 


Administration of the Bankrupt" 
Composition Deed, or by Propes: 

The last Examination. 

The Order of Discharge, and its effects. 


Vol. I. may still be had 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





and PRACTICE 


RBs includi ng Industrial S 
for their Formation an 


V. A Digest of Decisions on the Law of Join 
V. Precedents of Articles of Association, 
VI. A General Index. 





A copy sent by return of post to any person inclosing a post-office order for the price, to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, Publisher, Wellington-street, 


* ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, | 


. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation, 


Tithes and Commutation of 
. Surplice Fees, Easter 


. First Fruits and Tenths, 


<I. Houses of Residence. 
. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 


The Ecclesiastical Authorities, 
The Colonial, Scotch, and American Clergy. 
XVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. ivil Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
., XVIII. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &c. 
XIX. Pluralities. 
XX. Residence. 
XXI. Exchange of Benefices. 
XXII. Sequestrations and Judgments. 


. Ecclesiastical Offences. 


. Uniformity of Public Worship, 


CROCKFORD, 


10, Wellington-street, 


HOUSE 


rema ains unr iv = 






BLACK ! BLACK! BLACK! 
QAMU EL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 


8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, in form the pu rblig 
they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mou 
every Wednesday, and returning thes 
required. French Merino : 
thi it look 





1eina few days when 
and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 

k equal to new, Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
ites € ed or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 

( 108 AKs Of ription cleaned, and the colours preserved 
Established above a century. 
N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 















A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR INVALIDS, 
Price 1s. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
| et WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
Preserving Health, ane Restoring it when Lost. 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 hoe plea and all 
3 sellers. 


N +p P ° 6 . 
QO’ PURE B LOOD ; its Origin, Disea: 
of the Alimenta . Stomach, Intestines, ; 
Diarrhea (ey; nof mat * standing), Spins 
and Asthma; their succes 5 ant. Digest tion . 
igements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, Xc. In this wor si 
inal thought. 
Sold by HovtsTon and Wriacur. 65 
don, and all Booksellers. Post free 





Book 






















rnoster-row, Lor 
6d., or 30 stamps, 








15th edition, price 1s 6d.. or 18 st post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure bo ly, he it is health. —' Antiseptic Treatment 
7 t . Y s¢ 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritat ion of the Mucous Membrane, Con. 
imptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea, 
London: H. BAMLERE. 219, Regent-street, and all 
Bookseliers 











| temperate chapt ron the’ 
| Ky 
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remedy for Ww 


the face, sore nd ores 
fistula, 


aftiict 





mild and superior fan 
times with¢ ut confine 
at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d, 
proprietors, BEACH and 





Just published, Sixth ition, pri bd., free by post 
st ps. 
T)ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 
Treatment an? Preve 1, illustrated by cases. By 





on to the Western Dis- 


THOMAS HUNT, FRC rg 
Skin, 214, Charl tte-street, 


pensary f 
Fitzroy-sq 








is admirable, we might almost say indispensable 
work comes to us enriched with an excellent and 
rkish Bath.”—Medical Critic. 
London; T. RicHArps, 87, Great Queen-street. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 



















remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
} rregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedent ry 
oceur residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’ 


ANT IB IL I Ne S PILLS, which have stood the test of public 

1 for upwar f If a century, are highly recon 
, tonic, and aromatic properties, 
ssess in equalising the secretion of 





Prpeied lonly by Some $ COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street; 
and may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}d. 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ms 


E OLLOWA dbl ILLS.—The FEMALE’S 
FRIEND.— wonderful cures effected by these Pills 
have alone enabled ie to withstand the keenest opposition 
for twenty-seven years. They are valued at the huinblest 
s in the houses of comfort and wealth. 
's Pills work a thorough purification of the whole 
i ithout disordering, weakening, or otherwise inter- 
fering with a natural action of any organ. They are 
admitted to be the best restorers of appetite, strength and 
perfect health, tothe most delicate constitution. They give 
colour and freshness to the face, and by the 
properties eradicate from the system the 
which, by the abet truction of humou 
thousands of ft yi nually to ane g 
by the use of ying Pills, be spared to their fan 
and friends. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 1 PAINLESS DENTIST oY 
~ LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, Lo 
‘ablis hed 1820, be to direct attention to a Ne 
ment in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
ersedes all impure metals and soft or 
I to the fruitful cause of so many evils 
) the m sath d 4 portion of this great improvement 
consists of a gum- colout ‘ed ename' led base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly p lished 
ce, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
ling the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of br Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus sav expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or and as the whole is moulded ina 
soft state, all inequ of the gums or roots of teeth ar 
earefnily protected, a insures a perfect system of | 8 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required but a perfectly comp lete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, 764, 
Aug. cayed and Tender Te¢ th perm 
to use, prev ting g the necessity of Ex 
and every information, free. Charges u y me . 
Sueecess guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEW IN MOSE LY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At e 
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Established upwards of thirty years. 


T)® ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, 

Is confidently recommended to the public, as an w 
nds ery description, a certain cur 

snty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
ns, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on 
sore 3 
irs, and is a specific fi 
1 metimes follow vaccination. 
, Lis., and 22s. each 

















and cs erous hum i 
















in p 

A ANTISCROPHUL®, confirmed by 
sixt » to be without exception one e 
best alte rative medicines ever compounded for pur 
the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
they are used i 





ofulas, scorbutic com} laints, 
rly those of the neck, &c. Th \ 
ily aperient, they may be taken at all 
nt or change of diet. Sold in boxes 
; an each. Sold also by the 


>] ings, parti 








at their Dispensary, 
3ridport; by the London hous es. * Retail by all respectable 


medici ne vendors in the United Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 


OBSERVE!—No medicine sold under the above names can 


possibly be genuine, unless ‘‘Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts. Bridport,” is engraved on the Government stamp 
affixed to each package. 


For cases of cure see handbills, and directions for taking 
and using the medicine, 
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‘4s CHEAP EDITION of the CRIMINAL 
A LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS, Edited (with Notes 
ind very copious Index) by T. W. SAUNDERS, Recorder of 
Bath; aud &, W. COX, Recorder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 


cloth. 





Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street. 





NEW PARISH LAW. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
[HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT 
1 


862, with Instructions, Notes, and Index. By T W. 





AIDS, SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, Author of the “ New 
practice of Magistrates’ Courts, &c. 
Law Tru Es Office, 10. Wellington-street. 
\ LID : 
Way of Just published, 
all MmuHk NEW FRAUDULENT TRADE- 
“isi MARKS ACT.-THE MERCHANDISE MARKS 
‘ ACT 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. c. 88), with copious Notes, Cases, and 
| index. By H. BODKIN POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
3eASES Price 5s. 6d. cloth, Sent by post to any person inclosing a 


c [Be post-office order’ for the price. 
% Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street. 


. ‘Bar 

(CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST.—Now ready, 

a DIGEST of all the CRIMINAL LAW CASES decided 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal, and all the other Courts in 
England and Ireland, during the last twelve years (upwards 
“0 of 1100 in number). By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of 
ne ™ Falmouth, Editor of “Cox's Criminal Law Cases," &c. 

ee = Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

peri, ; Law TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street. 


0 a 
. ! 


- * 
= : PASHIONS and DRESS.—A Paris 
se Coloured FASHION PLATE is given every week with 
f QUEEN: the LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also 
coloured Work-patterns of all kinds (in each case with full 
instructions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- 
graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d, 
stamped, 7}d. A copy post free in return for eight stamps. 
846, Strand, W.C. 


Py ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 





post 





» their 


rn Dis- 


-street, 





NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 


7s, Gd. 


6d. 





6d. 


street: 
|-street 5 


Is. lid, COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 
60, Paternoster-row. 
LE’S OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM, Gd. 
ese Pills SONG of SONGS. 2d. 
pe aa 274, Strand. 
— CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 2d. 
e whole 240, Strand. 
se inter- — = no EO en en 
‘hey are a 
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Just published, | 


| PURCHASERS 





TANT TO 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


PRIVATE 


LIST of 


at =) j ro ’ IITp x 
of BOOKS for PUBLIC. or 
LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are invited to apply for the NOVEMBER 
SURPLUS COPIES of WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for SALE. 
This List contains the names of more than One Thousand Books, cut and uncut, with a large Selection of Works in 
Ornamental Binding, adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 
N.B.—The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office: 4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 
TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS. 
RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &c. 
DEAN AND SON, 
The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms 
Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Address, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


Just published, 


aI ’ \ Q v4 
THE NEW HIGHWAYS 
Included in the THIRD EDITION of “FOOTE’S LAW OF 
Act, the New Act, all the Decrpep Cases to this 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, Esgq., of Swindon. 
12s. Gd. half-calf; 13s. 6d. calf. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ACI 
“9 
HIGHWAYS.” 


It contains the GENERAL time, and the Forms, &ec, 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth ; 


Just published, 
ATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1862, comprising all the Statutes 
of last Session required by the Practitioner, in a compact form for the bag or pocket, with Introductory Notes and a 

very copious Index. By WM. PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Price 12s. 6d, cloth; 14s. 6d. half-calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 
N.B, This is the 12th issue of the series. The vols. from 1859 may still be had. 


The following are among the most important statutes in this volume :— 
Joint-Stock and other Companies Act Writs of //abeas Corpus into Her Ma-~ 
Merchandise Marks Act jesty’s Possessions Abroad Act 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
Transfer of Land Act Petroleum Act 
Declaration of Title Act Copyright (Works of Art) Act 
Highways Act Harbours Transfer Act 
Union Assessment Committee Act Coal Mines Act 
Education of Pauper Children Act Metropolis Local 
Union Relief Aid Act Amendment 
Discharged Prisoners Aid Act Queen's Prison Discontinuance Act 


Lunacy Regulation Act 

Juries Act 

Jurisdiction in Homicides Act | 

Merchant Shipping Act, Amendment | 

Naval and Victualling Stores Act | 
| 
| 


Divorce Court Act 
Lunatics Law Amendment Act 
Poaching Prevention Act 
General Pier and Harbour Act 1861, | 
Amendment | 
&e., &., &e. 
Notice.—A copy will be sent by return of post to any person inclosing a post-office order for the price; or it may be 
had by order through all booksellers. 


Management 


Act, 
| 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: 





for taking 





PERRY and C9.S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. | 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, ic, to keep | 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 


PERRY and CO..S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 
d They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 
‘uperior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 







PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 


This new and really 
| excellent Invention will 







supply a want long felt 


PERRYIAN 
FOUNTAIN 
INKSTANP 


u — ea 





| by writers, viz.,a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 
INKSTAND. It is 
neat in appearance, low 
in price, supplies the ink 
in a most perfect state 
for writing, and can- 


| 


z order, == 


== not possibly get out of © 


eat 


SOLID INK. 


PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. 


WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 


Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 


and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
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HE CREATION and the MESSIAH. 
BOOSEY’S i Complete. 


Second Edition, price Ls. 


Misc: AL CYNICS of LON DON. By 
GEORGE LINLEY. 
_G, Bu BR, 167, New Bond-street. 


eee ae Just published, price i 


L ‘HOSTELLERIE des SEP T PECHES 
CAPITAUX 
Par le Chevalier DE CHATELAIN. 
Tr aducteur de ‘* Macbeth,” et des ** Contes de Cantorbéry.” 
‘It is decidedly a very clever performance.”—The Glove, 
Sept. 22, =. 





. M. PICKERING. 196, Piccadilly, W. — 
NEWL LAWS of the SESSION of 1862. | 
» 


The following New Laws of this Session are published by the 
LAW TIMES. Copies will be sent by post to orders forwarded 
immediately :— 


Now readv. 


HE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES | 
CONSOLIDATION ACT. as the FIFTH EDITION of | 
cox’ S LAW and PRACTICE of JOINT STOCK COM- 
PAN By E. W. COX, Fsq., Recorder of Falmouth. Price 
12s. 6d. ‘cloth; lds. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 


4 of 1869, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, with copious 
Notes and Index. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 
lis. 6d calf. 

HE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 

THIRD EDITION of FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS 

By WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. 
12s. 6, half calf; 18. 6d. ealf 


HE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS. 





Price 10s. €d. cloth ; 


Pa By H. B. POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
a 3y T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 
ART I. of VOL. II. of DORIA and 


MACRAE'S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprising the Law Relating to the Choice of Assignees, 
their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the Bankrupt's 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and its 
Effects. Price 7s. 6d. 

i hy 
HE SECOND EDITION of 
SAUNDERS and COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CONSO- 
LIDATION ACTS, containing’ the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Session and Digest of Cases decided 
during the last year. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


Nearly ready, 
al sy . aL ‘ 
HE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, 
with all the Forms, &c. 
HE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 
of HALLILAY'’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to | 
the new laws of this Session. 
: i NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 6s. ved. cloth. 


By 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


HOW TO Ww IN A BIRD'S HEART, &c.—65th Thousand. 
K! DD’S (W.) SHILLING CANARY 

BOOK, the only Practical Work on the Breeding, 
Feeding. Rearing, Keeping, and Taming of this Universal 
Pet, costs ls., post free. 

“Whatever is worth doing at all, is surely worth doing well. 
Everybody, therefore, who keeps a bird, and would learn how 
to preserve it in health and in song. ought to read Mr. Kidd's 

300k of British Song Birds.’""—Athenwum. 
London : GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
OUR SONG-BIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
, rel 
yep S (W.) BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 
WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE. The New 

Edition is now ready, beautifully Illustrated and elegantly 
bound. Price 8s. post free. 

“No mansion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly 
furnished without the addition of William Kidd's Popular 
* Treatise on Song-Birds.'"’—Literary Gazette. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


WIT. PHILOSOPHY, AND FUN 


London: 
M*: KIDD’S SUMMER * GOSSIPS. " 
From the Morning Post. 

“To hear William Kidd address children—children of all 
ages—and relate to them from his inexhaustible and ever- 
varying budget of delightful Anecdotes of Animals, things 
(to them) betore unknown, is, we hardly need say, an especial 
treat. Laying aside all pretension to dignity, Mr. Kidd be- 
comes a child for the nonce. He evidently forgets everybody 
but the fun-loving children whom he sees and hears laughing 
joyously around him. This is true philosophy.’ 

Particulars of Mr. Kipp'’s NEW ANECDOTAL 
post free. 

Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wm. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 

8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
+ 
N R. KIDD’S SUMMER ANECDOTAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “A GENIAL GOSSIP 
about BIRDS and other DOMESTICATED ANIMALS,” is 
now in COURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in all parts of the 
Country. 

Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wm. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, Great C astie-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
“PATRED,—NOT MATCHED.” —INQUIRE WITHIN. 
KK 20's CW.) “ CHARMED” RING.— 
Fortieth Thousand. Price 4d. ; post free, 5d. 

“To be—or Not to be; that is the question.” 

“A very ‘charming’ little book that everybody. ought to 
read, and with which all who do read it must be aelighted."" 
—Standard. 

- Excellent—most excellent. Well done, Mr. Kidd!” 
sews. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 

GLOVER'S PORTRAITS OF POPULAR MEN.—No. I. 

R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
The PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) . . 6d. 

Epwarp GLOVER, Photographer, 41, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgeware-road, London, W. (near the Marble Arch.) Sold 
also by T. STEPHENSON, 99, Oxford-street (near the Regent's 


“ Gossips’ 


—Daily 






Toned Paper, and Superbly Bound, 


NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
DURING NOVEMBER. 
ee 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 

HE NEW FOREST: its HISTORY 


and SCENERY. By JOHN R. WISE. With Sixty 
Views, and other Illustrations, by WALTER Crane. A New 
Map of the Forest, and Sections. Small 4to. Printed on 
Price One Guinea. 


WATERLOO: the DOWNFALL of the 
RST NAPOLEON. A History of the Campaign of 1815, 

Be GEORGE HOOP ER, Author of “The Italian Campaigns 

of General Bonaparte.” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to 
AFGHANISTAN in 1857. With an Account of the Country 
and People. By H. W. BELLEW, Surgeon to the Mission. 
8vo. With Eight Plates. 


LIFE in NATURE. By JAMES HINTON, 


Author of “Man and his Dwelling Place.’ Crown 8vo. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES; 


| being an Englishman's Views of Men and Things in the 


North and South. By D. W. MITCHELL. Post 8vo. 


ADVENTURES of a BOY LOST AMONG 
the AFGHANS. Related by Himself. Post 8vo. With 
Portrait. 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By MARGARET GOODMAN, Author of “ Expe- 
riences of an English Sister of Mercy.” Post Svo. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By the 
late FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., of Brighton. 
Post 8vo. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By the late FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon EVANS, Author of “The Rectory of 
Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


AFTER DARK. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” &c. A New Edition. 
With Four Ilustrations. Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


LONDON PEOPLE; Sketched from Life. 
By CHARLES BENNETT. With numerous Ilustrations. 
Feap. 4to. Elegantly bound. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted from 
the “Cornhill Magazine.” By W. M. THACKERAY. With 
Illustrations. One Volume. 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 


TUFLONGBO'S JOURNEY in SEARCH of 
OGRES. By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Legends of Fairy 
Land,” &c. Feap. 8vo. With Illustrations by SaNDERsoN, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


STORIES of OLD; or, 
suited to the Capacity of Young Children. 
HADLEY. 

Frrst 
Seven I)lustrations, 
extra, 

Seconp Ser1zrs—NEW TESTAMENT. With 
Seven Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. price 3s 6d. cloth 
extra, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 





Rible Narratives 
By CAROLINE 


Serres—OLD TESTAMENT. With 
Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth 


By the same Author, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at 
Home. With Four Illustrations. Square 16mo. price 
2s. 6d. cloth extra. 


NEW NOVELS, 
A NEW ROMANCE. By the Author of 


“Mr. Arle,” “ Caste,’’ &c. In Two Volumes. 


NORMANTON. By A.J.BARROWCLIFFE, 


Author of “ Amberhill "’ and “ Trust for Trust.” In 1 vol. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “ Who 


Breaks, Pays,” and ‘Cousin Stella.” In 1 vol. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD 
FICTION. 

NEW ISSUES (THIRD). 

WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from 


** Fraser’s Magazine,” 
AMBERHILL. By A.J. BARROWCLIFFE. 


YOUNG SINGLETON. By TALBOT 
GWYNNE. 


A LOST LOVE, By ASHFORD OWEN. 


OBERT COCKS and C Ors 


NEW MUSIC. 
(THE BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1863, 


of Pianoforte, Vocal and Dance Music. 15s. 


HE SLEEP of JOY—Song. Music by 
w. Vescewe WALLACE. Poetry by J. E. CAR. 


PENTER. 

HE SLEEP of SORROW—Song. Music 

by W. VINCENT WALLACE. Poetry by J. FE, 
CARPENTER. 2s. 6d. 

HE ALBERT-EDWARD MARCH, 

for Piano. By BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s. Easy ani 
very brilliant. 

and Co.’s NEW 


ROBERT COCKS 
v PIANOFORTES, 254. Drawings gratis and post free. 
OBERT COCKS and Co.’s QUARTERLY 
CIRCULAR gratis and post free. 


London: Rorert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-strect, 
and 4, Hanover- -square, Ww. 


ls. sewed; or, Is. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD'S HISTORY of 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
1 ‘cxeeo Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter, 





Just published, ls. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR, With the Portraits of the 70 Mon- 
archs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
and Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD FARR, 
ls, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children ot 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map, new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6. cl, 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories for School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound.  Fifty-eighth Thousand. New 


Edition, with Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events 
of English History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 


Index. With Questions, 4s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6:7. 


bound. Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Maps, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s, 


CORNER'SS HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 67. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Twentieth Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s, 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand. 

** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, an! 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, ani 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of gre 
worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes 
parents as well as children ; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure."- 
Atheneum, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological lable and Index, and Two large Maps 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s, 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODE RN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of * Carpente 
with the usefulness of ‘‘ Butter,” and the simplicity | 
“Mavor,” &c. 1s. 6d. cloth bds, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S SUIDE to USEF L 
KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy cat 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most user 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and! 
Phenomena of Nature. Fifteenth Edition. ls. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLERS GUIDE © 
GEOGRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the F ae 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 3"! 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of theit t 
Inhabitants. Sixteenth’ Thousand. 1s. 6d, in cloth; 0 
with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphogtap! 
Maps, 2s., bound in cloth boards. A new Edition mu 
improved by EpwarD Farr, F.S.A. 


DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, London ; 
and of all Booksellers. 

















Printed and published by JoHN CROCKFORD, at 10, 10, Welling so 








Circus) ; and by Epwakp Hawkyys, 6, Bear-street, Leicester- 
square. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex. 
November, 1862, 
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